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THE WEB OF LIFE. 



CHAPTER L 



7* In which the work is opened by one who may remind the reader 
of the 8a3dng, '*It is a ^ood divine that follows his own 
instnictions," and there is shewn into the world a certain 
Graham Kennedy, who audibly expresses aii unfavourable 
opinion of existence. 

As announced by the nocturnal guardians of the 
City of St. Kentigern, — once, according to a native 
historian thereof, " generally believed to be of its big- 
ness the most beautiful City on the earth," — ^it was 
"Past Eleven and a dark Night," in the month of 
February. 

Except these time and weather noting officials, with 
their monstrous capes, and alarm rattles in their 
hands, there was scarcely a creature abroad; for it 
blew a hurricane with snow, and the storm had driven 
within doors, or, at all events, out of sight, even the 
desperate beings who quicken in the gloom, and to 
whose perverted natures sunset is the dawn. 

In a low quarter of the city, his hands rigid and 
h C B 
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"'Canna," sighed the child, who, after long-continued 
plaints for charity, had fallen asleep, leaving the snow- 
drifts to accumulate against his half-naked body, as 
he cowered, shuddering, at his melancholy post. 

" Ganna !" echoed the other. " Dear me ! come 
then, I'll carry you. Tell me when I reach the house, 
remember." 

So saying, he tenderly lifted the young suflferer out 
of its cold bed, gathered his cloak about it, and, turn- 
ing the nearest corner, proceeded fearlessly up one of 
these wynds that never see the sunshine, and to pass 
through which at noonday itself is a perilous under- 
taking ; now, however, the fierceness of the elements 
had silenced even its blasphemous and lamenting voice, 
and, except here and there, in a white face at a glass- 
less casement, as of a prisoner at the grate, no signs 
of life were visible. 

Tall, black, and famished like, its houses reared 
themselves close on either hand ; some of them looking 
more dismal than others, through the dull-yellow glare 
of an occasional oil lamp. 

" That's the hoose," whispered the child in a few 
minutes, nodding down to a small, square opening just 
above the ground. 

Descending several unequal steps beside it, and 
groping with one outstretched hand along a dark 
passage, the little man reached a door swinging by its 
lower hinge, and, entering, found himself within an 
earthen-floored cellar, which smelt like a grave. 

In this the sole light was derived from one of the 
few drowsy lamps in the wynd, a section of whose 
bleary glare fell upon its floor, and at that particular 
part, chosen, in all probability, for the advantage of 
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the light and air, such as they were, lay the wasted 
and imperfectly covered body of a woman ; the head 
resting on the clay; the arms, which were entirely bare, 
stretched straightly along her sides ; the hair matted 
and musty ; the upper eyelids weighed heavily down ; 
the lips wrinkled, and the mouth open. 

It seemed a corse ; and, with the white, still, sunken 
features revealed with comparative distinctness by that 
single ray, while the rest of the figure stretched into the 
gloom, the spectacle was a striking and affecting one. 

"We come too late, I fear, my boy," murmured 
the little man, setting down his burden, and solemnly 
baring his head ; but, passing on and kneeling, J|e laid 
his hand upon the motionless figure, and remained 
silent for a while. 

Life was still there, he found, but it seemed only to 
be lingering. He even imagined that he heard dis- 
tinctly, within her throat, that mysterious, slow, and 
trickling-like sound as of the reluctant falling away of 
life's last drops, but, after listening for it, and finding 
that it did not return, he rose and stared about him. 

In a few moments he came to distinguish the rugged 
walls and grateless fireplace of the cell. There was 
not an article of furniture in it, unless two stones, that 
had been used as seats, could be considered such ; but, 
in the angle under the window, there glimmered some 
white object, which, on his bringing it up into the light, 
he found to be an uncut tract entitled : " Good Things 
for the Hungry." With a shake of his head, and a 
heavy sigh, the little man allowed this to drop from 
his hand ; then, taking off his cloak, he spread it over 
the woman's figure, and stripping himself of his coat, — 
releasing thereby from captivity two most voluminous 
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shirt sleeyes, and disclosing a large, crest-like frill 
upon his breast, — ^he wrapt it tightly about the child, 
and, whispering to it that he would be back soon, 
groped his way out again, ran down the wynd, and, 
issuing on the main street^ looked anxiously, first to 
one side, and then to another. 

Along its length there was only one shop door open, 
and in the direction of that, accordingly, the small man 
set off. 

A furious gale was then blowing, and he seemed 
actually to fly ; to which, perhaps, the wing-like shirt 
sleeves contributed. Indeed, from the wind's impetu- 
osity, and his desire to take advantage of it, he was 
carried considerably beyond the point he aimed at, and 
it was only after a series of great efforts, and by, 
occasionally, clinging to the walls and window ledges 
like an over-grown Japanese bat, that he managed to 
recover himself and reach the gleaming doorway; with- 
in which, through sudden relief from the storm, he 
found himself staggering to and fro like a drunken 
man. 

It was a wine and spirit shop, where, girt by his 
dropsical and jaundiced casks of aqua, burnished 
copper measures, and glistening bottles of all kinds ; 
beside a small but cheery fire, into which he gazed 
abstractedly; and taking his last pipe for the day 
with far separate whiffs, sat the dealer. 

In the opinion of certain people, this individual was 
as " pretty " a man as you could see anywhere, solely 
in consequence of his " standing six feet three in his 
shoes, and weighing twenty-two stone." He had a 
purpureal complexion ; a small, round, glossy brow ; 
very closely cropped grey hair ; large, flat, depending 
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cheeks ; a double chin, looking particularly shayed ; 
and a vat-like corporation, over which a cauYasB apron 
rounded gracefully like a filled square sail. 

" Well, what's wanted ?" he gruffly cried, bringing 
one of his great, yellowish, gooseberry-like optics to 
bear, over his shoulder, upon the small personage be- 
yond the counter, and who was busily engaged in wiping 
his bedewed face. 

" Wanted I" answered the other, breathlessly. " Se- 
veral things are wanted. I want a little wine. I 
want a little bread. I want — eh, ah t — ^two or three 
spunks and a tinder box. I want a napkinful of crock- 
lings, and I want — ah 1 yes : — I want one good lump 
of coal.*' 

*^ The devil you do ! Is there anything else you 
wanti" grunted the dealer, looking astonished. 

'* There is a devil. The devil, however, has nothing 
to say in this, I hope," continued the other. ** But I 
do want these things. And there is something else 
I want. I want you to give me trust for it all, for 
I haven't a farthing." 

At these words the shopkeeper, tapping its contents 
out, peered into his pipe as if it contained a mystery ; 
then, laying it upon the mantelpiece, he rose and stared 
at his modest customer, with eyes almost as large and 
round as a base twopenny piece, date 1797, which he 
had nailed conspicuously upon his counter, in condem- 
nation and warning. 

*' The devil has nothing to say in it, I repeat," pro- 
ceeded the other. " There's no use in speaking of him 
here. But I do want all these things, and credit too. 
And there's my security till ten o'clock to-morrow, if 
we are living." 
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So Baying, he took out, wound up, and laid upon the 
counter, his watch, which was a gold one. 

The dealer, without stirring, merely glanced at the 
proposed deposit, and then, staring again at his visi- 
tor, enquired in a mock polite tone, and with far lifted 
eyebrows : 

" And who are you, pray, if I may — darr — ^to ask 
the question f ' 

" It makes no matter who I am," was the answer ; 
•• there's security. Do give me what I want, and let 
me go. Moments are precious. Some people call me 
Little Livy, I hear," he muttered, still busily polishing 
his kite-shaped countenance, '' but that's no matter." 

It seemed some matter, however, for it, in an in- 
stant, altered the other's manner. 

Though ridiculous his present appearance, and un- 
usual the time and nature of his application, it imme- 
diately struck the dealer that this could, indeed, be no 
other than the Reverend Boyd Livingstone, one of the 
City Clergymen, well known by the name he just had 
murmured, and of which name he himself was, somehow, 
rather fond. 

Hobbling forward, stretching a pillow-like arm out 
on each side, laying his large, dimpled hands upon the 
counter, and attempting to bow, at the risk of apo- 
plexy, the spirit-dealer said, in a voice which gurgled 
like a newly broached keg : 

" I beg your pardon. Minister. I should have known 
you. Minister, and I beg your pardon. Minister." He 
seemed to have a strange satisfaction in the repetition 
of the word Minister. " Put up the watch. You will 
have all you spoke of, and a great deal more, Minister, 
if your obedient has it. You'll be doing a good turn 
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to somebody I darr to say, as you always ere, and this 
is indeed a night when many a one will sorely need a 
comforter. You're just like the roaring lion, Minister" — 

" Eh ?" enquired the other, suddenly. 

— "Yes Sir, continually going about doing good, 
you know. Mercy on us ! what a wind. 'Od that's 
terrible — come farther in. Sir. A bad night at sea. 
One of my callans is there; — a ne'er-do-weel, poor 
thing. I was just thinking of him when you came in, 
and saw his ship in the fire. It's in an hour like this, 
Minister, that we forget their bits of failings." 

" And, just at such times, that a Greater than we 
seems to forget their awful failings," said the other. 
" He's in good hands." 

The efiect of this remark was to make the largo, 
yellow-gooseberry eyes burst, as it were, and become 
suffused with juice ; and the dealer turned about, wear- 
ing like some old Admiralty tub of monstrous tonnage, 
busied himself for a little, and ere long, after giving 
his visitor an exceedingly courteous invitation to take 
"half a glass of cordial," which was declined with 
thanks, handed him what ho wanted, and which it took 
some diflSiculty to adjust for safe carriage. However, 
a wine bottle almost bursting one pocket, and bread 
almost bursting another, with a few matches and a 
flint and tinder, some small coals in his handkerchief, 
and a good honest lump of coal under his arm, Little 
Livy, briefly thanking the dealer, sallied out again, and, 
perhaps steadied in his course by the additional weight, 
in a minute or two found himself beside the dying 
woman. 

Here, his first business was to pour gently into her 
mouth a portion of the wine, to give a little of it to the 
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child, and to hand to it the bread, which it began to 
devour voraciously. Forming then on the hearth a 
heart for the small coals, artfully built up and backed 
with the lump, he had the delight, after considerable 
exertion in blowing, to see the dingy and broken walls, 
and roof hung with tufts of loose plaster, gleaming 
with a promising fire. Having succeeded in this, he 
wrenched the ricketty door from its solitary and rusty 
hinge, silencing its strange lamentings, and placed it 
sideways against the open window to break the blast. 

This done, he with great care drew the woman 
opposite the cheery blaze, and, laying the child by 
her side, — ^its hunger satisfied, and sleep returning, — 
wrapped them up, and quietly paced the cellar, one of 
the colossal shirt sleeves making, ever and anon, a 
suspicious transit across his downcast eyes. 

A short time after, on bending over his melancholy 
charge, he fancied he observed a faint tinge of colour 
and a shade of moistness upon the mother's counte- 
nance, and ere long, to his weeping delight, her eyes 
were opened, slowly, and fixed upon him with an ex- 
pression of perfect rest. 

" Do you hear me ?" whispered the Minister, kneel- 
ing beside her. 

An enquiring look shewed that she did. 

" Are you better 1" he then asked. 

A scarcely perceptible opening of the mouth fol- 
lowed. 

" Do you believe in God, the Maker ; and Christ, the 
iSaviour ?" was the next question, to which there was a 
more decided indication of assent, succeeded by a slight, 
self-reproaching shake of the thin head. 

" Then trust in Them now, and try to follow my 
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words. I am going to speak to Them for you/' he 
added, whereon the woman's eyes were again slowly 
closed, and an apparent effort was made by her to ex- 
tricate and clasp her hands, which, the slight action 
being observed, the Minister enabled her to do, even 
gently interlacing the wasted fingers. 

Then, looking upward, the ragged roof melting above 
his faith-filled eyes, he prayed ; prayed briefly, and 
plainly, but earnestly; and rising, when he ended, 
strengthened by the sweet sense of a desire and 
attempt to do his duty, he passed lightly and confi- 
dently away, and, quietly letting himself into his silent 
dwelling, — ^his housekeeper having, hours ago, retired 
to rest, such late returns of her master being not un- 
usual, — soon entered his sanctum, his newly rubbed 
spectacles sparkling over his blue eyes ; the flush of 
excitement on his high cheek-bones ; and his sensitive 
mouth still twittering with emotion ; his drenched 
habiliments put away ; his small, gray house-coat 
buttoned tightly across his chest ; and his feet encased 
in his well-worne and colour-faded slippers. 

The sanctum was a diminutive, book-lined and book- 
littered den, with a red hearted and black crusted fire, 
which only required the easing up he gave it, to fill the 
place with the cheerfullest of ruddy glare, and the most 
social and entertaining of coal prattle. Before the 
fire stood an arm chair, and, beside it, a very small, 
round table, heaped with books and papers, its literary 
burden being crowned by an old, brown violin. 

The Minister threw himself down weariedly, his hands 
in his coat pockets, and his legs stretched out and 
crossed, and gazed for some minutes into the crackling 
blaze, with fast winking eyelids and a thoughtful air. 
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" Heigh ho ! my heart is sore," he at last muttered, 
after heaving a deep sigh. Then he hent round, and, 
tenderly lifting it, looked at the fiddle. 

" No use of trying to read, write, or sleep this night, 
with its fever bed, and its poor woman in that wynd. 
No, no. You must sing to cheer me, wee wifie ! You 
must try to cheer me, — ^but low, low, low, very low, 
for fear of wakening our happy, young neighbours from 
their pleasant dreams.*' 

So addressing it, with a kind voice, he, after turning 
back his coat sleeves, laid the tawny instrument, its 
strings white as with hoarfrost, lovingly to his breast, 
and, bringing his right arm over, trembling as with 
afibction, drew out of it a world of beautiful sounds. 

But there was sadness in it all. His spirit was so 
leavened by the distress he had recently witnessed, 
that his little nut-brown companion, while it tried to 
cheer, could only sympathise with him, and, in its sweet 
notes, he again seemed passing through the circum- 
stances of the last few hours. 

For there were the wailing winds, and the. softly- 
falling snow-flakes ; the delirious cries of a suffering 
girl belonging to his flock, whom he had been to visit, 
and the trembling voice of the numbed and starving 
child. At last, even his prayer over the dying woman 
appeared to be repeated, for solemn chords followed 
each other like titles of reverence, and continued bursts 
rose, one upon another, like growing entreaties, until 
the sanctum seemed filled with beseeching sound. 

" I've done it !" he exclaimed, starting up with a look 
of distress, as his door bell was rung violently, and he 
became conscious of an unusual pattering of feet in the 
dwelling above him, — the building he lived in being a 
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divided one. " This comes of my ill-timed fiddling ! 
Oh, my dear wee wifie, what have we to answer for V 

Violin in hand, and with the look of a schoolboy 
detected in mischief, he left the room, and opened the 
outside door, to behold a servant girl with her face 
filled with wonder and delight, and to hear her almost 
shout: 

" Oh Minister ! we heard the fiddle. It's a boy !" 

'' What r' asked Little Livy, in a mournful tone, his 
mind still dwelling on the famished child of the wynd. 
" A poor, thin, ragged boy ?*' 

'* Minister 1" cried the girl indignantly, " who would 
have expected that ft*om you, so good a neighbour f 
and with that she vanished. 

" What can it be 1" mused the bewildered Livy, as 
he hung by a shoulder to what the Scotch call '' the 
door cheek," tchucking with one finger the tightly- 
braced strings of his cremona, which thereby seemed to 
join in his wonder. 

But he was not to continue long in doubt, for, gallop- 
ing down the staircase three steps at a time, came a 
young man, with fair, curly hair, and an open, kind face 
gleaming with pleasure, who grasped him by the hand, 
and cried in a delighted voice : 

''Congratulate me, Mr Livingstone! Congratulate 
me, my good friend and neighbour ! I've a son! I'm a 
father 1" 

" No, no. Not I, Mr Kennedy. Not I," said the 
Minister, shaking his head seriously, for the world's 
misery was still heavy in his thoughts. " There are 
too many sufiering life already." But, struck with the 
sudden and disappointed expression, which his remark 
brought, like a veil, over the other's features, he in an 
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instant returned the grasp even more warmly than it 
had been given, and said in a blythe tone, ^' I suppose I 
must, however ; and I do. God bless you and yours, 
Kennedy ! It is hard, though, for an old bachelor to 
be asked, so bluntly, to congratulate young married 
people on their happiness. But hush !" he whispered, 
as the wail of an infant was heard. '^ Listen to that, 
Kennedy. The poor thing has already found out its 
mistake in coming this way. A weary world ! Oh, a 
weary world ! * * Hoot toot !" he cried, as the wail 
rose higher, " this will never do. I must really run up 
with the wee wifie to try and quiet him." And, with 
that, the little Minister scampered up the stairs, fol- 
lowed closely by the young, proud father. 



♦ ♦ ♦ * 

'^ ' Ab I was walking all alane 

Between the water and the wa', 
There I spied a wee wee man. 
And he was the least that ^er I saw.' 



Whish-ish ! Ish-ah !" crooned, to " the stranger " in 
her arms, the nurse, clad cap-^-pi^ in flannel, and rock- 
ing as regularly as the storm-tost ship in a timepiece. 

" Weel, Nannie," said the Minister, suiting his 
language to the person he addressed, '^ there you are 
again, I see, and, as usual, at thae auld border ballads 
and fairy sangs o' yours. Are ye no afeard, woman, o* 
bringin' the guid folk aboot the puir bairii ? What put 
that sang in yer heed, of a' yer stock ?" 

" Whisht, Minister, whisht !" said the nurse, in a low 
voice, " Dinna speak o' them ! I ken ye dinna beleeve 
in them, but dinna speak o' them — it serves nae guid. 
As for the sang, I suppose it cam' uppermost on 
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accoant o' this wean^s size, for ho is indeed * a wee 
wee man,' the very least that e'er I saw, at ony rate. 
He's just a wunnerfu' spirlie, Minister." 

" Wunnerfu' spirlie, or no wunnerfu' spirlie, Nannie, 
he's a capital haun at the greetin'," said Little Liry. 
" Ye maun let me try the wee wifie tae him." 

Thereon, drawing in a chair beside the nurse, and 
sitting down, with his right foot laid on his left knee, 
and his head hanging sideways closely over his fiddle, 
he began to play ; and, ere long, had the pleasure of 
hearing the youngster's cries sink and sink, until at 
last they, abruptly, ceased. 

The troubles of his earliest hours being thus appa^ 
rently charmed away by music, the new comer slept his 
first sleep, and, so wonderful was thought its power, as 
displayed on this memorable occasion, that, whenever 
the young mother found her infant's cries unyielding 
to Nannie Rae's crooned ballads, or her own full- 
voiced lullabies, she would say, with a smile, " Rae, we 
must send down for the Minister," and, if at home, he 
would soon be at her side, or sitting by the curtained 
cradle, proudly exercising his sweet skill ^f or the peace 
of the household. 

And, so connected with him from his birth-night. 
Little Livy came to love the child. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Whereby Graham Kennedy is almost shewn out of the world, 
and the Author is on the point of losing one of his principal 
characters. 



April, with its bud-rough branches, its brairded fields, 
its banks secretly-smiling with primroses, its tottering 
lambs, and returned swallows, soon arrived ; and, borne 
proudly by old Nannie Rae, the infant Graham was 
often taken abroad. 

It was on one of these occasions that there occurred 
in the child's history a strange incident. 

Having chosen on that day a walk in the suburbs, 
the kind, superstitious nurse was sauntering along, 
with her innocent charge held up against her bosom, 
and its little face over her shoulder. She was singing, 
as usual, one of her favourite ballads ; suggested, pro- 
bably, by the season, for thus it ran, with its flowery 
refrain : — 

" There were three ladies played at the ba' : 
With a heigh ho and a lily gay ! 
There came a knight that played ower them a' : 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly ! 

*' The eldest was baith tall and fair. 
With a heigh ho and a lily gay ! 
But the youngest was beyond compare. 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly ! 

^' The midmost had a gracefu' mien, - 
With a heigh ho and a lily gay ! 
But the youngest looked like Beauty's Queen, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly ! 
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** The knight bowed low to a' the three, 
With a heigh ho and a lily gay ! 
But to the youngest he bent the knee, 
Afl the primrose spreads so sweetly ! 

*' He has got consent frae her kin each one. 
With a heigh ho and a lily gay ! 
But forgot to speer at her brother John," — 

Here Nannie started, as she fancied she felt some one 
trying to lift the infant orer her shoulder. 

On looking round, however, she found nobody be- 
side her, but, at a short distance, there was a woman 
standing, idly picking dead, brown leaves out of the 
hedgerow, and glancing occasionally in their direction 
with sly, clear eyes. 

She was tall and handsome. Her face, hands, and 
feet, were bronzed by exposure. Her features were 
large and imperious — ^her lower lip protruding; and 
her black hair, tinged as if with sunshine, flaked at 
random over her short, hollowed brow. Upon her 
head, held up proudly, there was a dark-yellow, supple 
straw bonnet, and she wore a faded green-tartan cloak, 
fastened at the throat by a triangular buckle of some 
bright metal. 

The appearance of this woman struck her, but, she 
not being near them, the nurse resumed her saunter 
and song, ascribing what she had supposed she felt, 
to fancy. 

Yet, having proceeded only a short way, she again 
started, as she, quite distinctly, felt the child in the act 
of being jerked ftom her arms. 

Turning round instantly, her whole superstitious 
nature was roused as she beheld the same woman, at 
about the same distance from her, again standing as if 
she had just stopped, but this time gazing with some- 
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thing more than steadiness at the child, while, to her 
alarm, she discovered the child's eyes to be rivetted in 
return npon the woman, and found it, under some 
unaccountable fascination, making evident exertions 
to move in her direction. 

Her kind heart filled with fears, Nannie, bringing 
it round to her bosom, where it lay uneasily, clasped 
her arms firmly about her excited charge, and rapidly 
moved homewards, every few minutes turning to look 
behind her. 

The strange woman, she observed, followed them at 
almost the same distance ; continuing her mysterious 
escort even into the city, through the crowded streets, 
and until the subject of her inexplicable interest and 
influence was hurried within the door of its own home, 
when it immediately passed into convulsions, from 
which its recovery was doubted. 

This odd circumstance, Nannie, through a feeling 
of kindness to her young mistress, who was herself 
unduly credulous, and almost uncontrollable in joy or 
grief, did not reveal ; but it preyed on her mind. 

From that hour Graham declined in health until he 
became like a shadow, with as sad an expression in his 
face as ever childhood shewed, and sore hearts came to 
the young parents, destined to behold their first-born 
wasting day after day. Even Little Livy, who was 
constant in his supplications and attention, grieved 
deeply, as he watched his favourite apparently passing 
to its grave. 

This illness was a mystery, and no skill was able to 
pronounce upon it. To Nannie Bae only was known 
the peculiar circumstance by which it had been pre- 
ceded, and her constructiou of its nature may be judged 
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of from the fact of her frequently passing the baby, 
when they were alone, through an oak and ivy wreath 
cut under the March moon, and fastening about its 
neck a string of the scarlet berries of the mountain 
ash, or rowan tree. 

One beautiful May day, Nannie carried out the 
withered child, assured, as she said, that the warm, 
summer air would do it good ; but she was anxious- 
looking, and had evidently some other object than that 
of merely " walking " with her charge. 

Starting early, she went far, eyen at her usual 
loitering rate of progression, but, having passed beyond 
all the straggling houses in the suburbs, she at once 
altered her pace, and, proceeding rapidly, was soon 
in the undisturbed country, and ascending a hillside 
by a winding and rugged path. 

It was, as has been said, a day in May ; " the fair^ 
fresh^ Maye," as Father Chaucer calls it. The air 
was fragrant with the hawthorn bloom, which lay here 
and there like lingering, brown-specked snowdrifts. 
The linnet -loved whin was one golden blaze. The 
dark-blue hyacinth, the purple foxglove with its mottle- 
throated blossoms, and the fragile, light -blue bell, 
peeped from the neighbouring covert. The mountain 
rivulets, sparkling silverly in the sunshine, gurgled 
liquid laughter as they leapt on their downward course. 
The homeless cuckoo's mild, monotonous, pulse-like 
note was heard; on this side and that; here and 
yonder. The lark, a mote in the blue heaven, sent 
down to its earth-set nest a song mad with joy. Parent 
birds in the hedgerows and copses conversed encourag- 
ingly with their uncertain fledglings, and the proud- 
necked lambs marched along the creamy meadows by 

C2 
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the side of the ewes, or, in companieB, raced playfully 
to a favourite thicket, or frisked round and over some 
selected stone. 

AH nature was glad, and all young things seemed 
happy and thriving, except the little human being at 
the nurse's bosom. Overcome by sorrow that he alone 
should be the faded flower amidst all this freshness 
and fairness, old Nannie sat down on a heathery 
knowe, covered her eyes with the corner of her shawl, 
and wept. 

Drying her tears by and by, and rising, she resumed 
her journey, and soon, reaching one of the lofty ridges 
of the hill, she passed over it, and descended into a 
miniature valley of great loveliness. 

Green, smooth braes, thick with gowans and butter- 
cups, sloped down on either side of it, to a burn, which, 
in one part, crept, with occasional smiles and singing 
" its quiet tune," under bursts of foliage ; in another, 
glode smoothly along through beds of waterflags with 
their stiff and sword-like leaves ; and, in another, lay 
motionless in a glossy, clear, brown-bottomed pool on 
which the waterflies skated hither and thither, and 
from which, now and then, a trout threw its speckled 
and glancing body, sending out, as it fell, dozens of 
perfect circles, to widen silently till they died under 
the overhanging banks of turf. 

With a faintly indicated path leading to it down one 
of these green brae sides, there stood, near the stream, 
and where it was crossed by a series of worn stepping 
stones, a thatched barn, without windows, and whose 
dark-purple painted door was open. 

To this Nannie directed her course. 

With a rudely formed ladder placed below him, a 
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short, gray-hairedy sharp-featured man lay sideways 
upon the roof, repairing, with wisps of dry, white straw, 
the breaches made by the winter. He wore a suit of 
dark-blue clothes, excessively coarse in texture, and 
of a nautical cut, but amazingly short in the arms and 
legs, as if shrunken through innumerable washings, 
and the long-bodied jacket and very brief waistcoat 
were studded with anchor-marked, brass buttons plen- 
tifully inlaid with verdigris. 

When the nurse arrived below him, this person, who 
looked like a fish upon dry land, bawled to her in a 
terribly loud voice, as if he were hailing a vessel : 

" Well, Nan ! What makes you bear down on us 
to-day? Something wrong agin, I fancies." 

" Deed ay !** Nannie answered with difficulty, for 
she was sorely blown by her excursion ; " Deed ay 1 
Captain. IVe come to, see her aboot, this puir bairn, 
that's a sad sicht, an' in a -sair way. Is she at 
hamel" 

" Ay, ay," bawled the Captain — Captain of what 
had never transpired. " You'll find her alongside the 
fire. She just hove in sight, a few minutes ago, after 
a cruise, for her favourite arbs, and she's taking, her 
pipe, I fancies," 

On this Nannie entered the barn. 

It was a small, clay-floored place, crossed overhead 
with beams or rafters, formed of peeled and roughly 
dressed branches, black and glossy as polished ebony 
through the influence of smoke, and over these all kinds 
of things seemed to be stored. The only light in it was 
aflbrded by the open door, and the fiirniture consisted 
of a bed, two plain, wooden chests, and a couple of low 
stools. 
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At one end of this odd dwelling, and opposite a peat 
fire, whose odonr filled the barn, sat an old woman, her 
body bent far forward. She had on a " soo backit 
mntch,'* — that is, a plain white cap of fine muslin 
brought smoothly over the crown and sides of the head, 
peaked behind, and bound round with a broad black 
ribbon passing over the ears — and wore one of the 
bright-scarlet ''mantles*' common among the aged 
Highland matrons. 

With her elbows on her knees, and her chin rested 
on the palms of her hands, she sat motionless, and 
gazed into the fire as she smoked. 

Nannie, after hesitating a little, and coughing as 
loudly as she could for the purpose of attracting her, 
but without efiect, passed in, and touched her on the 
shoulder. 

Turning round, instantly, as if she had received a 
shock, she placed one hand flat out from her brow as 
a shade, and glanced with a quick, half angry, jealous 
expression at her visitor, looking, several times in 
succession, and rapidly, at her head and her feet, her 
eyes winking incessantly. 

She was a person of striking appearance, and, once 
seen, could not soon be forgotten. Beneath the plain 
border of her cap there was not a particle of hair. 
Eyebrows she had none, and her eyes, scantily lashed 
with white, were uncommonly, even painfully search- 
ing, and winked continuously. Her skin was remark- 
ably fair, and, although she was perhaps seventy years 
old, there was scarcely a wrinkle on her face. From 
loss of teeth her mouth had sunken, and had that look 
which is well expressed by the Scotch word " mim," 
there being no lips visible, but just, as it were, a deep. 
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smooth fold between her nose and chin, which were of 
moderate size and neatly shaped, but, from the lapse 
between them, liyed upon neighbourly terms. 

In a Few moments, haying apparently recognised 
her yisitor, and being satisfied, she beckoned to Nannie 
to sit down beside her on the other stool, which she 
struck loudly with the projecting palm of one of her 
hands, nodding her head yiolently all the time, and 
still winking incessantly. 

This arrangement completed, she took the pipe from 
her mouth, and asked the nurse in a decided yoice : 

"Whuttis'tr 

To answer this, Nannie placed her lips close against 
the old woman's cap, and roared into her ear, which 
was held oyer to her, the cause of her yisit. 

^'Deein'!" said the other, repeating the last word 
of the nurse's communication, and still nodding and 
winking. " Gie me the bairn." 

The nurse handed oyer Graham. 

With apparently great care and skill, the old woman 
then examined the child's head and breast, and left her 
hand for a long time upon its heart. In the course of 
her inyestigation, discoyering the ash-fruit necklace, 
she snatched it off angrily and tossed it on the floor ; 
not content with which, she rose, and trampled on it 
with her heel. Then she laid the child again in the 
nurse's arms, and placed upon the fire one of a number 
of potlets ranged beside, bringing some grey, faded 
leayes, and putting them into it to boil. 

Besuming her seat then, she turned to the nurse, 
struck her on the knee, and said quickly and petulantly: 

'' Deein' nane. Nae fears. He may leeye tae kaim 
as auld a heid as yours yet. Deein' nane." 
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So saying, she relit her pipe, placed it in her month, 
bent down in the same attitnde with her chin on her 
hands and her elbows on her knees, and continued 
smoking with great blasts till the potiken boiled over ; 
when she rose, lifted it off, put a little of the decoction 
into a small china cnp, beautifully tinted, which she 
took out of one of the chests, and which had been care- 
fully wrapt up in a white cloth, held it out at the door 
for a few minutes with a straight arm and a backward 
thrown head, and, returning, poured it into the child's 
mouth. 

Then, accompanying Nannie to the outside of the 
barn, as she was about to take the way homewards, she 
lifted its embroidered covering from the babe's face, 
and, exclaiming in the same quick, angry tone, " Deein' 
nane. Nae fears. Nae fears," gave it a kiss, and 
went in hurriedly. 

The nurse's walk back was a delighted one. If the 
world had been fair to her eyes when she went, it was 
heavenly to them in returning, and soon, sitting beside 
the cradle at home, she was singing blythely ; and then 
again her ballad seemed suggested by the rural scenes 
she had stealthily visited : — 

^* Near Edinbxirgh was a young child bom, 
With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 
And his name it was called young Hynd Horn, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie ! 

'^ Seven lang years he served the King, 
With a hey lillelu and a how lo liua ; 
And ifs a' for the sake of his dochter Jean, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie !" 

Tapping the floor slowly with one foot as she rocked, 
her eyes closed and her face wearing a smile as if she 
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were in a pleasing dream, on went the dame with that 
quaintly burdened song which her silyer-haired grand- 
mother had so often sung to her — ^thepet oe, or fayourite 
grandchild : — ^telling how the king was an angry man, 
and sent young Hynd Horn to the sea ; how, on his 
departing, his love gaye to him a gay gold ring set with 
three shining diamonds, and said to him that when that 
ring grew pale and wan, she would be either dead or 
wed to another ; how seyen long years he had been on 
the sea, and Hynd Horn looked at his ring, and found 
the light of its diamonds faded, and knew that his loye 
must either haye died, or been forced to marry ; how, 
leaying the seas and coming to the land, the first per- 
son he met was an aged beggar, of whom he asked 
" what news V and was told by him that there was a 
wedding in the King's hall, that a king's daughter in 
the west was the bride, but that she would not enter 
the bridal chamber until she heard something of her 
own Hynd Horn ; how, giving the beggar his scarlet 
cloak and good gray steed, he took in return the other's 
begging coat and begging staff, and set out for the 
king's hall ; how, when he came to the king's gate, he 
asked a drink for the sake of young Hynd Horn, and 
how, word of this coming unto the bonnie bride, she 
said she would go through nine fires to give it, and 
went to the old man at the gate, and gave him a drink 
out of her own hand ; how he drunk out the drink, and 
dropt in the ring — 

But Bae's crooned romaunt was to be broken in upon 
by one of the singular cries of pain which she had 
hoped never to hear again, and all her light hearted- 
ness soon vanished, for Graham's malady, it was plain, 
was not abated, and he continued to waste, sinking so 
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low that the yonng father had with a tight, pained 
throat taken his farewell kiss, and Mrs Kennedy, sob- 
bing heayily, and occasionally breaking out with full, 
passionate wails, drooped oyer the infant in her lap ; 
while, beside her, Little Livy, with wet eyes, and the 
wee wife at his feet, all its tender soothings Tain, 
prayed God, as it seemed His will to take back the 
child to Himself, to do so soon. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Bearing out the dictum of the Nurse's odd acquaintance, and 
containing sketches of an early home and its neighbourhood. 

Whatever might have been the virtue of her simples, 
the words of the deaf woman at the barn were to come 
true. Graham Kennedy was to "dee nane" under 
that sickness, but was to prove that " the life of man 
upon earth is a warfare,** and leave behind him a 
varied history, to be here recorded. 

To a spasm, so violent that it seemed the crisis of 
his strange trouble, and constrained his mother even 
to veil what she could not but believe his last living 
looks, there succeeded an absence of motion, which was 
mentally welcomed by every one there as death ; and a 
long silence followed, only to be broken by the voice 
of the clergyman, exclaiming in faltering yet earnest 
tones : 

** The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord 1*' 

To this the father, drying his tears, reverently bowed 
an amen ; and in a few minutes, after having been gently 
reminded by Little Livy of her Christian duty of resig- 
nation, and within the arm of her husband who whis- 
pered loving words to her, the young mother uncovered 
the infant's face to put her parting kiss upon its brow, 
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before handing over the body to the last offices of the 
nurse, who, even then, in an adjoining chamber, sat and 

" Sewed its sheet, making her mane." 

But her yearning gaze was to be met, not by dead . 
eyelids, but by " welkin eyes" smiling out of a freed- 
like face, and she found her babe, whose spirit she had 
in thought followed to heaven's gate, sent back, as it 
were, to her care ! 

The stroke and pining had been mysterious, but 
this recovery was as unaccountable, and no one could 
do more than shake the head in reference to the mat- 
ter, excepting Nannie Eae, to whom the whole was " as 
clear as the lift." Graham had been witched, and 
thanks to Matty's anticharm, slow of operation in this 
case, but, as the result testified, most sure — " the ill 
e'e of yon prood limmer that had made the bairn dwine," 
had lost its power. 

Such was the mother's nature, that, upon this change, 
she almost wept as much from rapture, as she had done 
from grief, and it was some time before she had become 
so far composed as to be conscious of any creature save 
her restored boy. 

" Should we, in our sorrow, remember our Father who 
is in heaven, and not remember Him in our delight ?" 
asked Little Livy, after the first transports of the 
astonished household had subsided, and soon, kneeling, 
with its members kneeling about him, he solemnly raised 
his voice in thanks for this unexpected conversion of 
their mourning into gladness. 

That night, led in by peace and hope, sleep, the 
" gentle creature," entered the dwelling to which it had 
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been of late a stranger ; and if, in their dreams, they 
who were deeply beguiled by it, heard a sweet murmur- 
ing, — as of angels, who had come for another end, 
lingering, and with melodious accents sympathising in 
their human happiness, — might this not have been 
suggested by the more unrestrained rejoicings of a 
little nut-brown maid in the neighbouring sanctum, 
who would not be hindered from sharing in her master's 
joy, but leapt to his breast, and lay there, and sang 
to him for hours ; low, it might be, but lovelier and 
cheerier than she had done for many a day. 

Graham, however, although thenceforward free from 
pain, and regarded as out of danger, continued delicate, 
requiring unusual attention, and being the object of 
constant solicitude ; and, as his condition was consi- 
dered to demand such a change, the family removed, 
without delay, to another residence, several miles from 
the city. 

Their only regret attending this arrangement, was 
on account of being thereby deprived of the daily pop- 
pings in of the quaint, little bachelor. Yet his feelings 
were already too firmly bound about the infant invalid, 
and the kind-hearted parents, to allow him to become 
a stranger to them, and, although he was a busy man, 
always giving a long day to active Christian labour, 
or serious study, he so husbanded his time as to be 
able to pay, once a week at least, an evening visit to 
his former neighbours. 

And there was scarcely any sound dearer to them 
than the signal of his arrival. The signal, for he 
seldom passed within their gate without bringing from 
under his cloak his brown cremona — which had been a 
kind of link between them in the city since Graham's 
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birth-night, — ^taking his stand opposite the parlour 
window with the half enthusiastic, half piteous expres- 
sion of a begging musician, and playing an epidemic 
air with all the yariations incident to such. Then 
would his laugh, for he enjoyed his own nonsense as 
much as anybody, ring out rich and long, and each 
time as heartily as if the impersonation had never 
before been attempted. 

It would be difficult indeed, adequately to describe 
the manner in which the familiar scrunting and screak- 
ing in front of the house, affected its inmates. No 
wandering fairy's forgetfully breaking out in song 
among the mortal flowers, could have charmed them 
more effectually. No music, however perfect, could 
have excited better feelings. The hearts of all, from 
the oldest to the youngest, seemed lightened by it. The 
merchant, lounging after the day's toil, and his fair 
wife beside him, listening to his reading, or his talking 
which she liked better, would exclaim in a breath, 
" There's Little Livy !" and pass together to the win- 
dow, to enjoy the usual absurd picture, and to wait the 
final scream of the tortured air. Muttering, when she 
caught the sound, " If there's no that daft body the 
Minister again !" Nannie would, with a smile on her 
broad, gray face, hobble to the porch, dancing " the 
wee wee man" in her faithful arms to the " cankry 
tyinn," as she often called it. The infant itself would, 
apparently, recognise the inharmonious strain, and shew 
something like pleasure upon its quiet, old-fashioned 
face, and the very watch-dog, — liberated for a scamper 
on every occasion of the clergyman's coming, at his 
special request and by his own hands, — would grow 
savage with joy as he heard it, and immediately engage 
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in a high dance seemingly adapted to its capricious 
moyements. 

The Olenhouse, which Oraham always thought of as 
his first home, was a small but tasteful building, the 
lower part of its front thickly bearded with mingled 
honeysuckle and sweet briar, in whose fragrant but 
intricate woof,, multitudes of gadding and gossiping 
sparrows had their abode. 

It stood upon a gentle slope, and commanded an 
extensive and yaried prospect, whose more distant and 
most important features were the winding riyer, and 
the many-spired city crowned by its perpetual cloud of 
smoke. 

Enclosed with hawthorn, and haying pleasingly con- 
trasted trees along its boundaries, a garden of some 
extent lay before ; the upper part of which was por- 
tioned into flower-plots, the rest being an orchard. 

Close to the house, and between it and the garden 
fence, there crossed the ground a broad, shrub-bordered 
walk, at either extremity of which there was a wicket. 

One of these opened into an extensive meadow, — 
generally, and apparently without reason, called the 
Park, — and looked over a downward spreading district 
of formally divided and cultivated lands, with, here and 
there, red or blue-roofed farm-steadings peeping from 
their groups of sheltering trees, and, beyond all, — " a 
monster sleeping in its own thick breath," — the City. 

Issuing from the other, one stood upon the brink of 
a Glen, through its proximity to which the house derived 
its name, and upon whose farther side there stretched 
up a mountain region, patched with scanty pasture, 
and ridged with gray crag. 

This Glen was with Nannie Bae almost a daily re- 
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sort, usually for hours, but sometimes only for minutes, 
when she could not indulge in a longer visit. If 
ordered to take Graham for one of the out-door excur- 
sions recommended, into the park, or down the garden, 
or along the road which terminated at their entrance, 
she certainly would go in the direction suggested, and, 
perhaps, be in that quarter for a little, but, by and by, 
as if irresistibly attracted, she would reach the small 
gate in the northern fence, and, passing through it, des- 
cend into the rayine by a straggling path half-choked 
by copse and wild rose bushes. 

Nannie never ventured, however, beyond that part 
which adjoined the house, but seemed satisfied by just 
being — within the Glen. Perhaps an anxiety, caused 
by the possible re-appearance of the gipsy-looking 
woman, and which possessed her so strongly as rarely 
to allow her to leave Graham in the charge of others, 
kept her from going any distance from home ; or it 
might be that her fanciful mind, which peopled it with 
unearthly beings of many sorts, was haunted by fears 
that prevented her from exploring its upward or down- 
ward course ; or the first eflPect of its subdued myste- 
rious light, and uncertain shapes and sounds, so con- 
genial to her romantic nature, might have led to her 
abandoning herself, at once, to its suggestive influence ; 
but, from whatever cause, to the portion of the Glen 
under the wicket the nurse confined herself. 

And, whatever it might be elsewhere, at this part 
the ravine was of a striking character. 

Here it was wide, yet its width was not so great 
but that the venerable trees, which in their lichen mail 
and scarfed with ivy, stood solemnly ranged upon either 
side, joined high hands, as it were, uniting in a vow 
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against the stealthily encroaching city ; the intenren- 
ing space being only broken by a few, spearlike rays of 
sunshine, whose misty lines, reaching the lawny slopes 
beneath, starred them with liying glory : and, the 
stream flowing along here breathlessly, as if exhausted 
by its far and yaried journey, there preyailed an almost 
oppressiye silence, occasionally made deeper by the 
sudden sound of some distant and unknown waterfall, 
heard and lost in a moment. 

Seated upon one of the mossed boulders swelling out 
of the bank, here Nannie, with her arms round " her 
bairn," yet knitting with glinting wires a coarse, blue 
stocking, would tell stories and chant ballads, now and 
again peering under or oyer her silyer spectacles, to 
one side or another, or to the opposite steep, with such 
an expression in her gray eyes, as indicated a sudden 
suspicion of the lurking neighbourhood of " something 
no canny," and here the pale, thin boy, when but a few 
years of age, would, with his fingers intertwined and 
his speculatiye eyes at their largest, hang upon eyery 
word, wondering. 

With this early haunt, indeed, Graham's oldest me- 
mory was connected. 

It was like a dream, how one lown summer day, he 
sat, down in the broad, green hollow, and at old 
Rae's feet, just as she had finished crooning '' The 
bonnie Milldams of Binnorie," and how he gazed into 
the smooth current before him, with half an expecta- 
tion of discoyering within it, the drowned body of the 
young Princess, her yellow hair thick with pearls, and 
her small waist gleaming with its golden girdle. 

Nor did the Glen lose its attraction when circum- 
stances at home underwent a change, as they did. 
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For, one forenoon, when Graham Bat solitarily on 
the floor of a small, back bedroom, entranced by the 
nnsatisfying harmonies of an ^olian harp which his 
father had made for him, he was lifted and carried off, 
to welcome with a kiss — a sister ; and his surprise at 
the yision was nothing lessened on his being, immor 
diately thereafter, led away from the excited household 
by the nurse, to see the Well out of which the little lady 
had been taken with a siWer hook, and in which some- 
times, but upon clearest days only, babies might be 
discoTored swimming. 

" The Whisky Well ;" an odd name for the original 
earthly dwelling of these sweet innocents, and yet — set, 
cunningly as a wren's nest, in a flowery dell haunted 
by child-like babblings and whispers ; lined all round 
its hollow roof and sides with the downiest moss ; its 
water strangely deep, and very still ; its entrance 
guarded by tall, tender, lady-like breckans ; and con- 
tinually luUabied by an underground runnel, whose 
busy though muffled sound broke upon a passer's ear 
with one step, and was lost entirely with another, causing 
him to turn, and stand, and think of elfin riyers — what 
place could be more suitable for a babe-containing 
fount? 

Holding the nurse's hand, and straining forward, 
curious and afraid, earnestly indeed Graham gazed into 
that mysterious bowl. But, though he once started, 
when a shaft of sunshine, subtly gaining entrance oyer 
his head, filled the silent depths with golden glancings, 
and caused a few large beads upon the emerald moss 
to brighten eye-like, he was not so fortunate as to 
catch sight of eyen one of the tender inmates. The 
day had not been clear enough. 

But that they were thwe, was proyen beyond all 
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doubt ; for, after a time, a brother was brought into 
the Olenhouse, whose internal character thereupon 
became altogether changed. 

Notwithstanding this, the nurse, who secretly con* 
sidered herself bound up with Graham^s destiny, conti- 
nued specially to devote her services to him, and he long 
needed such a guardian, for, even after the others, so 
much younger, were running about freely, his motions, 
although he gradually gained strength, were difficult 
and slow, and when, in the dew-bright mornings or 
mellow afternoons, they ran upon the park, or danced 
merrily down the garden walks, they would be followed 
by him stepping slowly, supported by the hand of 
Nannie Rae, or that of his father or mother, or some- 
times between his parents, a thin, white hand held by 
each. 

Not able to join his sister and brother in their games 
or wanderings, he yet took a quiet interest in all they 
did, while they, on the other part, moved by his weak- 
ness, invariably endeavoured to " bring him in,'' and 
amuse him in some way. 

If Clement sailed " a dragon," and got it at length, 
after many petulant side flings and suicidal dives, to 
" sit," the vibrating cord, with a messenger upon it, 
would be immediately placed in Graham's pale grasp, 
and left there till the paper courier had reached its 
destination ; or, if he shot his Indian arrows of tawny 
cane, it was to a mark fixed on by Graham. If Valance 
had completed " a new house," consisting of a ground 
plan upon the sward, formed by pieces of broken 
earthenware, it was Graham, who, immediately on her 
letting her kilted gown fall and becoming the fine lady, 
received an invitation to visit her, and who was allowed 
to pass in state, one foot straight before another, up 

D 3 
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the spacious lobby, and standing in the drawing-room 
and filling it, was formally introduced to other company 
there, and begged to partake of a refreshment. If, 
together, they ran races, it was from Graham and back 
to him ; or if they set out on an excursion over the 
park, and along its banks and hedgerows, all the many 
delights which they experienced connected themselves 
with Graham, seated usually on a garden chair with- 
out the wicket, and dreamily following them in their 
impulsive movements. '^ Oh what will Graham think of 
this 1" " Oh ! how many ! gather them for Graham !" 
" If Graham were only here !" were frequent exclama- 
tions, and not seldom, though half a mile away, would 
some newly found treasure be triumphantly held up to 
him, as if he could really enjoy the sight of it at such 
a distance. Nor did they ever return without bringing 
something to him : a palmful of dwarf ruby straw- 
berries ; a basket of glittering " blackboyds ;" a haw- 
thorn branch, not only rich with its own " moonlight 
coloured May," but elaborately stuck over with crimson 
tipped gowans, one upon every prick ; a bunch of un- 
assuming and already drooping wild-flowers ; or, out 
of a nest discovered with blushes, one marbly egg, 
light bluish-green, or red speckled, just to be shewn 
to him, and put back again, while the mother bird was 
still abroad. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Having reference to the personal qualities of little Livy^s fa- 
Tonritey and giving sround for speculation as to the early life 
of Little Liyy himselfl 

*' There he goes in his dream ! I can^t make it out. 
I would fain have taken a turn with him to-night, but 
you saw how abruptly he shook hands, and how his 
manner, and even his face, changed." 

The speaker was Graham Kennedy's father. He 
stood, with his wife hanging on his arm, at the Glen- 
house gate, about nine o'clock on a June evening, and 
they both gazed after the Minister, who, with a droop- 
ing head, and carrying several volumes under his arm, 
was some distance down the road, walking cityward. 

'< He always keeps on the outside of the path, I no- 
tice," murmured Mrs Kennedy, musingly, 

" Yes, and those books ; I believe he doesn't look at 
them either in coming or going, and you know they're 
never opened when he's here. I think he carries them 
back and forward out of some old habit that this 
teaching has revived," said her husband, in the same 
puzzled tone. 

" Take my word for it, dear ; Little Livy has been 
in love, once upon a day," observed the lady, smiling. 

'^ Indeed it looks like it," muttered the other, and, 
leaving the subject of their remarks to proceed upon 
his solitary way, they entered their grounds. 
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Too delicate to attend a school, Graham had been 
indebted to his mother for the earliest instructions 
which he received, those being directed, and tested npon 
each of his visits, by Little Livy, who, having when at 
college, supported himself for some time as a tutor, was 
well qualified for the office, and, by and by, when the 
boy became so advanced, as to be able to pass on to 
studies in which his first teacher could not assist him, 
the clergyman undertook the entire superintendence of 
his education, and, for that purpose, arranged so as to 
be with him on particular nights. 

It did not escape the observation of his friends at 
the Olenhouse, that, upon engaging in this formal kind 
of tuition', a change came over Little Livy. 

For two or three visits there was no perceptible alter- 
ation in his manner, and Mr Kennedy, as he had been 
in the habit of doing, accompanied him part of the way 
to the city when the lesson was over; this "stretch" 
before bedtime being always looked forward to with 
much pleasure. But, soon after the teaching began, 
he found the Minister becoming inclined to silence, 
until he scarcely spoke except in answering him. At 
last, it was obvious, although there was not breathed 
the slightest hint of it, that he would rather be alone, 
and so the other gave up offering his escort, contenting 
himself with going to the outside of the gate, there to 
bid him goodbye. 

Thus it was that he had not thought of obtruding 
his society for some time previous to the evening men- 
tioned, and he had only done so then, impelled by a 
strong desire to have a private conversation with the 
Minister as to his pupil, who was now a youth about 
seventeen years of age, and strange in his ways. Disap- 
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pointed on that occasion, as has been seen, he resolyed 
to carry his wish at the next opportunity, and, just as 
the other was beginning to look absent-like, bluntly 
said: 

^' Well, Mr Livingstone, I*m going to see you to-night 
as far as the Toll." 

Little Liyy, with a shake of the head, as if to dispel 
the gathering dreaminess, glanced up into his friend's 
face, and, from its expression, it instantly struck him 
that the other had some secret trouble, of which, by 
telling it, he wanted his mind relieved. From shewing 
surprise, his features, therefore, became touched with 
tender sympathy, but the next moment, stepping out 
briskly, he exclaimed in his old, blythe tone : 

" And welcome, my dear Kennedy ! We have not 
had one of our walks for a while, and we could not have 
a finer night, to remind us of them. How delightful 
the scent of the hawthorn is ! The air is quite full of 
it." 

" It's good weather for the country," said the other. 
" The crops are looking well. I'm sorry, though, to 
see some of Big Mathew's fields so yellow with the wild 
mustard." 

*' Oh, Big Mathew will turn it to account," cried the 
Minister cheerily. " He'll make gold crowns for the 
children with it, I daresay. Speaking of children, I 
saw a strange sight as I was coming here. An old 
woman was drummed out of the town for smuggling 
tobacco, and I'm certain that all the youngsters in the 
parish had followed her to the bounds, excited witnesses 
of the due execution of the law. Just as I was reach- 
ing the toll-bar, the drum became quiet, and the pro- 
cession halted, and, while the crowd with the officials — 
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who soon vanished into Lucky's to refresh themselyes 
after their dnty — ^gathered np, bnzzing, upon the city 
side of the gate, the poor, old, banished body wandered 
out the quiet country road companionless, walking in 
the dusty middle of it, and evidently terrified to look be- 
hind. I'm positive she took me for the drummer when 
I managed to get up to her, with a trifle against the 
unknown journey. I confess it gave me a sore heart. 
I couldn't see very well, for a little, how smuggling that 
trash could be such a crime, and I'm afraid I even got 
the length of wishing that one of the bailies was, 
instead of settling down to his punch, slipping off in 
the same way, like a knotless thread. I've been won- 
dering where she'll sleep. Wherever it be, I'll warrant 
she'll hear yon wooden row-de-dow in her dreams. 
Perhaps she had, stowed somewhere about her, as much 
of the forbidden gear as would afford a smoke on the 
roadside at her first halt after the ceremony ; and I 
can't help hoping that she had ; honest woman." 

Mr Kennedy, though in a serious mood, was forced 
to smile at this characteristic description, and the way 
in which the Minister's commiseration for the "honest" 
woman had got the better of his sense of right and 
wrong; but he had not gone many paces, wben his 
thoughts returned to the subject he was anxious to 
speak about, and which he opened with the question : 
" Mr Livingstone, how did Graham get on to-night V' 
" Get on to-night ? Graham 1 How did he get 
on to-night?" asked Little Livy, beginning to pluck 
nervously at the nettles which grew out of the chinks 
of the gray dyke on which the hedge ran ; for he now 
saw the other's drift, and that their conversation was 
to be upon a matter which had secretly given himself 
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uneasineBB. *' Why, he got on as usual : he was per- 
fect. But I don't think he takes much to the classics. 
Even Homer doesn't seem to get a grip of him. He 
would rather, I believe, be reading Nannie Rae's 
coarse, gray budget-book of ballads. By-the-bye, that 
shapeless tome's a curiosity, Kennedy. Some people 
would make a pilgrimage to see it. It shews what 
she thought of Graham when she bequeathed it to him 
on her leaving, for a queen's jewel could not have been 
treasured more than that home-bound collection was in 
the shuttle of Nannie's kist." 

" The nurse did my boy no good," said the merchant. 

'' Well certainly," proceeded the Minister, ** she 
stuffed his head with fancies, but it was a head made 
for them, I think. He's getting over it, though. You 
must have noticed, as I have done, a great change in 
the last few years. The system of putting one dell to 
drive out another has been rather successful in Graham's 
case. But, for my part, I never saw a youngster with 
such an appetite for the unearthly, as he once bad. It 
was as bad as that of his Ariend, the griesly ghost, that 
came to King Henry in the hunting ha', and devoured 
his berry-brown steed, gude gray hounds, and gay goss 
hawks, leaving nothing but hide, hair, and feathers. 
Warlocks and witches, bogles, kelpies, and the like, — 
he, for a while, saw such gentry far clearer than men 
and women. There was a time, that if you had done 
that before him," here the Minister plucked a dande- 
lion, and blew off its round, mist-like head, <* he would 
have seen a fairy sailing away upon every separate bit 
of the silk." 

** She did him a deal of mischief," muttered the other. 
" She made him a dreamer." 
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*' Oh, poor Rae !" said Little Livy, " we mustn't be 
hard on her, now she's away. She was only following 
her own nature, and suiting his, I can't help thinking. 
She was a kind creature, and would, I belieye, haye 
died for ' her bairn.' It was a sore wrench to leave him, 
even for her motherless grandchildren. Poor Nannie ! 
we were great friends, although I bothered her so much 
about her yagaries, and I'm not yery sure but that, on 
the whole, we were rather hard on her mythology. It 
is a better mythology, at any rate, than what Graham 
and I are in the middle of now. Even the menial 
Brounie, doing their household drudgery while farm 
folks are sleeping, and haying no worse faults than his 
uncouth appearance and pet-taking at fee or reward, 
is, to my mind, less of a monster, than a Father and 
King of Gods and Men, whose history is a complete 
catalogue of the worst of crimes. I wonder how 
Nannie gets on now ! She must miss the Glen ; many 
an hour she spent down there. I can fancy her, sit- 
ting by her son-in-law's doorside in one of yon red- 
tiled villages on the east, when the women and weans, 
with their brown-net filled creels beside them, are 
shealing the bait ; or, at an idler time, seated in state 
in one of their small, high-walled gardens — ^for all the 
world like a big box lined with green leaves — and, as 
she stares out over the German Sea, singing to the 
caller-faced, curly-powed children of the fisherman, 
how 

" Forty miles off Aberdeen 
'Tis fifty fathoms deep. 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi' the Scots lords at his feet." 

"Poor Rae! Well, after all, she was a faithful 
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creature !** exclaimed Mr Kennedy, his heart wanning 
towards the old domestic who had shared with his wife 
and himself in their first great trial. '* I must write 
to her one of these days, and send a small packet of 
tea to keep her going.** 

" Graham would have been strange although he had 
neyer seen Nannie Rae/' muttered the Minister, speak- 
ing as to himself. 

^* Perhaps he might/' said his companion ; '* he was 
neyer the least like what the other children were. 
Now, how different he is from Valance. What a little 
Martha cumbered with many things she is ! My totum 
was certainly born with a genius for house-keeping. 
There's nothing of the visionary about her. Every- 
thing must be plain and tangible. The jingling of 
keys and rattling of spoons and plates are, to her ear, 
the sweetest of all sounds, and it's my sincere opinion 
she would never think of passing an hour in the Olen, 
unless it were to wash clothes in it. She's her mother's 
right hand already, God bless her !" 

^*^ First of all, there was that unaccountable illness 
when he was an infant," proceeded Little Livy mus- 
ingly, and talking of Graham just as if he were his own 
child, ^'and, for years after, we looked on him as some- 
thing that might be taken away from us at any mo- 
ment. He was as delicate almost as the musical 
globe he used to take so much delight in." 

An explanation of what the Minister here referred 
to, will justify a short digression. 

In the outskirts of the city, and between it and the 
Glenhouse, there was a glass factory, which tried to 
compensate for the wrong it did to that Nature upon 
which it had encroached, by throwing out turquoise- 
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coloured yitreouB crusts, and splinters of richly-stained 
glass, to be built into the wall copes, and become scat- 
tered oyer the fields, in the neighbourhood; and this 
work had, beside it, a colony of cottages for its people. 

A grown up girl, who lived in one of those, had been 
sick, and Graham^s mother had shewn her much kind- 
ness ; sending daily to make enquiries, paying frequent 
visits, and carrying many a dainty to her. The inva- 
lid's father was not insensible to this attention, and 
was desirous that his daughter should acknowledge it 
by such a return as was in their power. He was a 
rough-speaking, coarse-looking, gnome-like man, but 
his gratitude took a gentle shape ; for, in a by-hour 
spent solitarily in the stifling glass-house, with its 
heavy glooms and furnaces leaking brightness, he pro- 
duced this globe; and, when the girl recovered, her 
first slow walk into the country was devoted to the 
conveying of it to the Glenhouse, " as a compliment to 
the young master." 

This journey, with weak limbs, and eyes scarcely 
yet strong enough for the open sunshine, — though a 
journey oiF pride, the beautiful thing which lay in her 
arms being " father's making," — ^must have been one 
of many fears, for what she carried was unusually 
fragile. 

It was a sphere of the purest glass, and so extremely 
thin, that it swayed and trembled timorously as it 
stood. It took all kinds of lovely hues and glancings, 
but its great merit lay in this, that, breathed upon 
inaudibly, it sang. 

It was a mysterious toy, and well suited to Graham's 
nature. For hours he would sit by it, gazing upon 
its pictured sides, and awakening, and then listening 
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to, its elfin harmonieB, and that was, in his childhood, 
a day to give the urn a hlack stone, when, rndely 
brushed by a passing servant,* it lapsed like a soap 
bubble, leaving nothing to tell that it had existed, save 
a few glistening shreds, like spilt water. Always a 
spiritual kind of thing, it was, as if it had, at last, 
vanished. 

"Then came the days," proceeded the Minister, 
*^ when, holding on by some of us, he was able to move 
about a little, and when you used to set him out at the 
park gate, to watch Valance and Clement as they 
played. Even then, how pensive looking he was for 
a child ; taking interest in their doings, only at their 
desire, as it were, and to give them pleasure. And 
when he got stronger, and, becoming more independent, 
ventured abroad now and again, it was always alone, 
you recollect. How shy he was when a boy !" 

*' Shy : I don't think there could be any one more 
so," said Mr Kennedy. " He had an actual fear of 
everybody except ourselves, and you. If friends hap- 
pened to come in unexpectedly, before we could shake 
hands with them, Graham was off! Many a time I 
wondered how he managed to slip out." 

" And I'm sure if a stranger had seen him, even when 
we were by ourselves," went on the other, ** he would 
have set him down as insensible to all that love of 
which he was the centre. But we knew better, Ken- 
nedy. Those only who were always about him, and 
whose vision was quickened through apprehension in 
consequence of the past, could detect the delicate ways 
in which he acknowledged kindness. A hand laid 
quietly upon yours, and left there ; the moist eye ; an 
audible breath : we noticed these and such things, and 
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we understood what they meant. Still waters run 
deep. Graham's full of feeling." 

'* Oh, about his heart I neyer had any doubt/' ex- 
claimed Mr Kennedy. " He's got his mother's heart, 
and no more need be said. But he shewed it so little, 
and was so strangely listless ! Long afber he could 
read, there neyer was such a thing as a book seen in 
his hands. Eyen Nannie's ballads were not looked on 
by him till she left ; up to that time he was entirely 
a listener. He would sit for half a day, his hands 
clasped and his chin upon his breast, gazing into the 
fire, and apparently without thinking." 

" Ho must haye been thinking though," obseryed 
the other ; " whateyer we do, we neyer get quit of the 
thinking." 

"But, soon after Rae went," resumed Graham's 
father, " he not only began to read, but to go out often, 
and to haunt the Glen ; in which I am sure he has spent 
half of his time since." 

"Well, I think he has," muttered Little Liyy. 
" He considers it almost his own now, and eyidence of 
the presence of another in some parts of it, would 
give him as great a surprise as poor Robin Crusoe's 
on seeing the human footmark upon the sands of his 
Island." 

And Graham was sometimes disturbed in his soli- 
tude. Now, it might be by a brother of the angle, 
beside a shady pool, plying "his honest art," and 
making the youth's breast ache by the sight of the 
starred trouts, which he had so often sat and watched 
as they " cut with golden oars the silver stream," 
lying stiff and fading upon the neighbouring sward. 
Again, it would be by " a band of fierce barbarians " 
from the city, truant schoolboys, rifling and tearing 
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to pieces the trimly-formed and cunningly-set nests of 
his feathered fayourites, or blinding the banks upon 
their riotous way, as they greedily plucked and crushed 
in handfuls the meek primroses. And there had been, 
amongst others, one intrusion entitled to something 
more than a mere reference. 

Once, when seated under a fresh, glancing holly, that 
reigned supreme oyer a red cliff whose front was as 
steep as a wall, he had been attracted by sounds be- 
neath, and, peeping oyer the edge of the rock, obseryed 
an odd looking person ascending the Olen. 

It was a little, smooth-faced, old woman, white- 
capped and in a scarlet cloak, who adyanced slowly 
but steadily up the half-dried course of the burn, stick 
in hand, and with her eyes cast down. 

After halting suddenly, and peering inquisitiyely at 
a particular part of the opposite, sunshine-dappled 
bank, high up, she went straight to it, as if she had 
come purposely to that spot. 

There she stopped, and seemed to seek and find 
something ; which she placed carefully in her bosom. 

Then getting, with the assistance of her staff, upon 
a gray slab, so high that her feet were considerably 
aboye the ground, she began to beat her shoes audibly 
together. 

This she continued to do for a long time, and, excited 
by the witchy looking action, Graham rose cautiously, 
with the intention of getting a better yiew of her, but, 
as he did so, there became loosened below his feet a 
stone, which, to his alarm, slid oyer the edge of the 
precipice, and, after flinging and crashing fVom ledge 
to ledge, fell, with a loud plunge, into the stream imme- 
diately behind her. 

He looked upon discoyery as ineyitable, and shrank 
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back with a glowing face, but the old woman had eyi- 
dently heard nothing, for her position was not altered 
a jot, and she continued cracking the sides of her shoes 
together. 

By and by, getting down again, assisted by her staff, 
she, with one keen glance up to the particular spot on 
the bank to which she had climbed, went away in as 
purpose-like a manner as she had come. 

Graham had, from his green hiding place, watched 
her with increasing curiosity, but he little knew how 
he had lain in the arms of that witch-like woman 
when he was regarded as a dying child ; for the odd 
visitor was Old Matty of the Barn, still surviving, 
and '* on a cruise after her favourite arbs," to use 
the words of the Captain, whose body was, by this 
time, *' under hatches," and his soul, it is hoped, '* gone 
aloft." 

" Yes," continued Mr Kennedy, " he has almost led 
the life of a wild man of the woods," 

" Poor Graham !" exclaimed Little Livy. " There's 
not much of the wild man of the woods about him ; 
with his slender body, pale face, and large, sad eyes. 
And as for the Glen, we mustn't say a word against 
the Glen, for, to his rovings and climbings there, we 
entirely owe his getting so much stronger. How alto- 
gether changed he became in a year or two !" 

^' Yes ; so healthy, that it hangs on my mind," said 
Mr Kennedy with a shake of the head, " that we over- 
looked our duty in not breaking him, about that time, 
from his dreaminess and solitary habits, and putting 
him to something." 

" But," said Little Livy, in a lower voice, " you lost 
Clement, then." 
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'' My wee man I" sighed the merchant. 

'' And it was only natnral that, having but one of 
the boys left, all your old fears about Graham should 
come back." 

" They did, my good fiiend. We could not hare 
sent him to the city, or put him to any confining em- 
ployment then, for the world.*' 

'* And so, more time passed," the Minister continued. 
^* But not idly. He had now become almost active, 
and was a great reader : so much of a bookworm, 
indeed, that, if it had not been coupled with these wood- 
land wanderings, it would have given us all another 
cause for alarm." 

** Yes, when ho did begin, he certainly made up for 
it," said the father ; " but books of fancy." 

" Well, well ; books of fancy : we must begin with 
something, and could only hope to reach him through 
his own peculiar tastes. It was in this belief that I, 
a birthday or two ago, gave him Shakspere. I told 
him he would not weary of that soon. Of course, there 
is one Book above all, but, of uninspired volumes, that 
seems to me the most comprehensive and the best* It 
has stains that grieve me, and such as I will not try to 
excuse in any way, — with my whole heart, I wish they 
were not there ! nothing earthly, however, can be per- 
fect, — ^but, within its loaves, I told Graham, he would 
find the solitary nature he loves so well, and men and 
women in almost every possible situation, and phase of 
thought, feeling, or passion. Our virtues in all their 
grace, and our vices in all their deformity, are there, 
Kennedy: earthly saints and evil creatures; — none 
good enough but they are sinful, and none bad enough 
but we may find some spark of the god-like in them, 
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— exactly as I meet them in my labours : and, through 
it all, they do verily receive their reward, even in this 
existence. While it contains the riches of a rare and 
boundless fancy, that book is a reflex of the actual 
world, calculated to make every one who fairly and 
thoughtfully reads it, happier, better, and wiser. 
God indeed was kind to man when he stored William 
Shakspere^s mind so wealthily, and bestowed upon 
him the power of pouring out, for after ages, as from 
a horn of plenty, its wondrous fruits and flowers." 

And the day upon which Graham entered on the 
works of the great English poet and philosopher had 
been, indeed, the commencement of an era in his life. 
Something else being then in favour, he had, at first, 
merely glanced at this gift of Little Livy, and laid it 
aside. But, the next time he took it up, it opened at 
" The Tempest," when it was as if a magic rod had 
touched him, and he was lured on through its scenes 
by enchanted music. Then there came an interval of 
wondering retrospection; and then he passed into 
another work, and found it, too, a full and living world, 
yet altogether different. Then another opened to him, 
and another, until he seemed traversing a new and 
inexhaustible universe, and ere long, it was evident to 
Little Livy, that he had taken an impression of that 
clear, strong wisdom which flows predominantly through 
these marvellous writings. 

When he came to be possessed with this interest, it 
was about the time that he had begun to ramble up 
and down the Glen, and every advance in it, and every 
bend it took, revealed new objects of delight. Increasing 
exercise gave increasing strength, and, for a consider- 
able period, on each succeeding day a new part of the 
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precioofi yolume was read at a new spot ; fresh scenes 
of the poet went along vith firesh scenes of nature, 
ancL their entire strangeness and first sweet influence 
combined in producing a perfect charm. In this way, 
too, while gradually discovering its own treasures of 
grandeur and loveliness, and adding to his solitary 
delight in itself, the Glen became peopled with sweet 
and noble associations, until, at last, there was scarcely 
a part of its long and varied course where some vision, 
first beheld there, would not again rise upon his fancy. 

One day, for instance, his discovery was the trunk 
of an old tree, which had fallen across a narrow part 
of the ravine. It was greenly mossed, wrapt round 
with snakelike branchlets, and long wreaths of honey- 
suckle, tufted and with upturned ends, drooped from it, 
and wavered in the free space below. When he first 
beheld this — such a bridge, he thought, as an alighted 
angel might choose to cross by — ^it was catching a 
gleam^ of rich sunshine through the mouth of the gorge, 
and was relieved, in its emerald, gold, and blossoms, 
against a dark cliflf. And, sitting below this, he first 
drank in the sad tale of " the gentle lady married to 
the Moor," and seldom could pass under or over it 
again, without beholding that loving and unaccusing 
martyr, disrobing herself for death, beside the couch 
spread with her wedding sheets, and singing the sad 
"song of willow," — ^that "old thing" which her mother's 
forsaken maid had died with upon her lips. 

Another time he found himself under a lofty preci- 
pice, over which the stream leapt boldly, but fell, into the 
deep basin beneath, with a solemn, melancholy murmur. 
The place was shadowy ; and cool, even to chillness. 
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All about was moist with the delicate mist. The banks 
were oozing, and kept dropping, slowly and mysteri- 
ously, as if weeping. The rocks themselves glistened 
tearfully. Frail and drooping ferns, in small groups, 
swayed in the agitated air caused by the fall, as if they 
swung themselves through grief; and trembling bells, 
which had risen and fled from the clash of the water, 
clung timorously to stones in little bays. Here he 
first read of the generous, proud, old king, driven by 
ingratitude, that ** marble - hearted fiend," into the 
wild night to be a comrade of the owl and wolf, nor 
could be be often at that place without the rushing 
history returning to his recollection, with the image 
of the low-voiced Cordelia, shaking the holy water from 
her heavenly eyes, floating through it like an angel of 
true and undisplayed affection. 

So, with other parts moving and merry histories 
became wedded, and, enriched by these, the Glen ever 
grew dearer. 

" He must have Shakspere by heart, I think," said 
Mr Kennedy. 

** I daresay he has ; a good deal of it, at least ; but 
the book I gave him lately, a translation of Wallen- 
stein by the German poet Schiller, whose last words 
upon his death - bed were that * many things were 
growing plain and clear to him,' is now the favourite, 
and I'm glad of it, for I do not remember one line that 
I would wish away. A young colonel of cuirassiers 
in it, Max Piccolomini, seems to be Graham's ideal of 
a hero." 

"I see him often with that book," remarked his 
father. 

*' And he's not idle himself. These rambles in the 
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Glen arc, by no means, profitleaa. His obserTatiotI is 
amazing. Indeed, I think he must have different eyes 
from those of other people. I never have a walk with 
him, but he points ont things to me that I wouldn't 
haye seen : purple gossamer threads streaming from 
the tasselled tops of the rushes, and many other beau- 
tiful objects. And he not only percciyes these, but 
can describe them. I*m astonished at his power of 
expressing himself in writing. You know I ask him, 
now and then, to do English exercises for me, leaving 
the subjects to himself. I find they are always descrip- 
tions of Nature, but they are marvellously faithful. I 
wouIdn*t wonder but Graham may, some day, stand 
high as an author. Your son may yet be a great man, 
Kennedy. As happened to Schiller, of whom I spoke, 
a delighted crowd may, bareheaded, wait upon his 
coming into the street, make an avenue for him to pass 
through, and, as ho goes along it, hold up the children, 
and exclaim ; * That is he !' '' 

"Ah, it is all very well," said Mr Kennedy, " and 
I won't deny that I'm proud of my boy, so far as ho 
has gone. If I were a wealthy man, I would gladly 
let even more time pass, and I believe good would still 
come of it. But, Mr Livingstone, as you know, I'm 
not rich — " 

« Thank God," said Little Livy. 

— " Upon the contrary, my life has been a continual 
struggle. I don't know how it is : everybody else gets 
on. I go into the city in the morning, and find this 
one and that one become rich, since yesterday ; thou- 
sands in their hands, as if it had fallen from the skies ; 
while I work and work, and do my best, and have just 
enough to make the two ends meet. If, on going into 
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my place to-morrow, I found myself worth ten thou* 
sand" — 

'^ You would be a different man/' broke in his com- 
panion, with an impatient shake of the head, " not the 
Clement Kennedy you are, walking here now. You 
would find yourself lifted suddenly to a new point, tak* 
ing an altered view of every thing, with a thousand 
worldly cares you never thought of, and your chance 
of entering heaven's kingdom daily becoming smaller. 
Poverty is better than riches, Kennedy. Let me tell 
you a fact, that has come to my knowledge through my 
visits to them here, there are, at this moment, more 
people confined in some of our madhouses, through 
great prosperity, than through any other cause." 

" Well, it may be. We seldom see what's good for 
us. God knows! I never cared about money, for 
money* s sake. But, you must admit, that there is some 
reason for my uneasiness at Graham's not only being 
still entirely ignorant of the world, and out of it, but 
not shewing even the least inclination for one calling 
or another. I try to get him to the ofiice now and 
then, but he evidently dislikes it, and is glad to get off 
again, and, although he would be of great service to 
me there, I would never bind him to what his heart 
didn't lie to, but he shews no preference for anything. 
If he even said, * father, I think I would like to be this 
or that, some day,' it would take a load out of my breast. 
But he seems to have not the slightest leaning in any 
direction. Now, we're all life-like and death-like : I 
might be taken away in a day, and who would there 
be, then, to work for his mother and Valance 1 I would 
leave what might serve their wants for a few years, 
but, by and by, they would require to look to somebody, 
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and to whom but Graham? And, eyen for his own 
Bake, — just think of it I There's life before him, 
with all its wants and cares. You know what life 
is. This is not a world in which wo can lire on 
nothing. We must work for our bread, and, far from 
dreaming, must be fully awake. If my boy will not 
be able to keep his place in the multitude, which he 
must enter sometime, what will come of him t He 
may wander all day in the Glen just now, and read 
poetry, and do what he likes, and never have nay said 
to him ; but, if I happened to die to-morrow, and he 
were forced into the working and unsentimental city, 
BO ignorant of its ways as he is, and so sensitiye, of 
what service would all that we can say at present in 
his favour be ? And the possibility of his being so 
situated, gives me great uneasiness. Sometimes I 
can't sleep for thinking of it, and the truth is, my dear 
Mr Livingstone— I always go to you in my troubles, 
and I owe you much, — ^my heart was so sore about 
this, that I determined to open my mind to you, and 
get your good counsel. And that's the reason I came 
with you to-night." 

little Livy stopped, took one of the other's hands 
between both of his, and looking him in the face, said, 
in a faltering voice : 

"My friend, next to you and his mother, I believe 
there is no one in the whole earth loves Graham more 
than I do. And I'll not conceal it from you that I, 
too, have been troubled by his solitariness and reserve, 
and by his want of aim. I know, perhaps, as well as 
any one can, what's waiting for him yonder," and he 
pointed in the direction of the city, and began to walk 
on again. " Of the painful consequences of going 
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unprepared, into that warfare, few, I should think, 
can see more than I do. A serious difficulty it is, and 
I don't wonder that you should be anxious. But let 
us remember this : there's One who not only knows 
our anxiety, but sees distinctly Graham's heart and 
mind, with all their moyements, and, more than that, 
One who can change them. Let us ask His help, in 
our strait. And," he continued, in a louder and lighter 
tone, " Graham is not yet strong : give him another 
year ! If he does not shew any decision within that 
time, a season or two at college would bring him to 
it, for there he would find other young men working 
for ends, and preparing for the future. Were we to 
tell him plainly now, that it was time he should be 
doing or thinking of something, and mentioned such 
reasons as you haye stated; for instance, that the 
interests of his mother and sister were involved" — 

" He would rush," interrupted the merchant, " into 
what he neither liked nor was suited for, and work 
himself back to bad health again. No, we'll give him 
a little more time, hoping for the best, and" — 

The lane, along which the friends had passed as 
they thus talked, had been, so far, thick hedged and 
without any break; but, at this point, there was 
reached a fieldgate, over which they had suddenly 
opened up to them a wide landscape, canopied by a 
heaven of such splendour, that they stopped at once, 
became silent, and stood to gaze. 

The sun had just set. Long slips of cloud, like lines 
of the most vivid flame, with spaces of a light gold hue 
between them, lay, one above another, over the horizon ; 
higher, the clouds were round, and purpled on their 
earthward side ; overhead, it was as if the sky were 
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Btrewn with white roses, faintly rubied; and, up in 
the south, a clear, yellowish globe, hung the moon. 

When Mr Kennedy, after glancing over the magni- 
ficent expanse, again looked beside him, he obseryed 
that his companion was leaning upon the gate, and, 
motionless, gazing westward. Not wishing to disturb 
him in his reyerie, he renewed his suryey of the clus- 
tered dome, and had become once more absorbed in 
admiration of it, when the Minister, starting round, 
with a strangely solemn air and wet eyes, shook his 
hand, nodded good-bye, and walked away hastily. 

Perplexed more than oyer through this unexpected 
leaye-taking, the other remained for a minute or two 
watching the rapidly disappearing figure of Little 
Liyy; whose voice, proclaiming Glad Tidings, and 
speaking comfortably, was heard that night in more 
than one of those places, where *' the poor of the earth 
hide themselyes together." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Noting the rise of life's Morning Star. 



'^ It was the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before ;" 

and, like the poet, one of whose simple rernal songs 
commences with these lines, Graham Kennedy went 
forth, taking no book, resolved to let his mind be free, 
to " drink at every pore the spirit of the season." 

When, on passing at an early honr out of the house, 
to which coarse weather had for some time kept him, 
he stood for a little beside the door, and felt on his 
face and hands the kindly air, glanced up and around 
into a sky of unclouded blue, heard the warbling of the 
larks above the meadow, and beheld the meagre stalk 
of the woodbine tufted with leaves, all the branches near 
him fretted with buds, and, in the loosening earth at 
his feet, the snowdrop and crocus, it was as if he were 
a new creature entering on a new world, and, with a 
long sigh of pleasure and motions light as those of a 
playful child, he sprang away, and ran down into the 
Glen. 

Not that he had been prevented from being there, 
now and then, even during the months of winter. He 
had been within that dear retreat when it was converted 
into a wierd land by the hoarfrost ; every blade of grass 
and leaf, clothed as with the dust of diamonds ; the 
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great trees crested with silver ; and, over all, a stillness 
that made him hold his breath : he had leapt upon its 
deepest linns : had stood beneath its falls, when their 
water was as silent as their crags, and they were 
draped with huge flakes, ftringed with icicles suggesting 
to him the trunks of white elephants rock-prisoned by 
magic : and had been within it, when it was weighed 
down ftrom '* the treasures of the snow/^ and dazzled 
with its purity. But, without sound or motion, its 
beauty, at such times as these, had seemed to him the 
beauty of death. 

However, the earth had not been dead, but sleeping ; 
and now, the Divine Voice having whispered " Arise," 
her spirit had come again, and, at every step, Oraham 
found fresh evidence that the year had turned. 

His eye caught the glimmering of the primrose. It 
fell upon the daisies, the darlings of the father-poet. 
A bee made an airy knot above his head, and vanished 
with a twang. The blackbird, from his yellow pipe, 
flooded the ear with full notes. Bands of sunlighted 
flics danced above the edge of the falls, keeping time, 
seemingly, to the music of the water. The odour of 
the secret violet came upon him, like the thought of a 
sweet dream. The hazel, hung with long and tender 
tassels, held forth its buds, each with its tiny tuft of 
vivid crimson, like an upsparking drop of blood ; the 
sloe was beginning to donn its white bravery ; and the 
whole branch world and brake were visibly clothing 
themselves, and passing into boskage and copse. If, 
having climbed the banks, he looked out, it was to see, 
on one side, the tattered, winter-worn sheep pleasedly 
cropping the new pasture, and, on the other, the 
ploughman staggering along the upturning field behind 
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his glancing share, now talking loudly to his glossy 
horses, and now whistling or singing blithely, while 
ever behind him flew or hopped the jetty rooks. 

Signs of animation, hope, and happiness were 
everywhere ; and airy voices seemed proclaiming that 
once again flower-wreathed snmmer was coming. 

With pure delight Graham Kennedy, therefore, 
spent the morning and noon of that glorious day, in 
visiting all his pet scenes. Now, subdued by fatigue 
or abandoned to some association, he lay on one of the 
slopes strewn with gray, dry leaves; but soon, struggling 
up, passed on, attracted by a newly awakened remem- 
brance, to a further spot : now he was down in the cool, 
shady depth of the ravine, leaping from one to another 
of the green-moss covered stones in the channel : in a 
few minutes he would be standing up on a precipice 
that caught the sunshine : and, by and by, he disap- 
peared within a cunning nook known only to himself. 
He frequently crossed from one bank to the other, but 
his course always tended upwards, until, unexpectedly 
reaching the head of the Glen, he issued on the verge of 
the moor ; spreading away unbroken, save by its single 
tree, and its sullen and unrippled lake, fringed by a 
few dull-hued rushes, and then made more desolate 
by the melancholy toned and monotonously-returning 
scream of a curlew, that kept floating round and over 
its unreflecting sheet. 

A striking contrast to the loveliness and variety he 
had just left beneath. It was like despair succeeding to 
hope ; and, with a sigh, the young wanderer turned his 
back upon that soul-saddening heath, and that guilty- 
looking water with its lamenting bird, and descended 
again into the rich aud ever-changing hollow. 
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Ab he returned homeward, and while yet some 
distance from the Glenhouso, he felt he had, in his 
excited excursion, oyertasked his strength, and, to rest 
awhile, he sought one of his secret coverts. 

This was a space under a large cliif cresting a bank 
that sloped to where the stream flowed along rapidly 
and yet without a fleck or whisper, and where Graham 
had often sat and watched the troutlets playfully 
breasting the current with undulating bodies, yielding 
to its unexpressed power with a momentary flash, 
abandonedly floating downward like shadows, and 
erelong turning suddenly, and cheerily renewing their 
hopeless task. Over the clifi^s ftront there fell a 
stream of iyy, by whose glistening trails the angled 
space below it was hidden, and it was only by holding 
aside an armful of the green, glossy wreaths, that one 
could enter. With such a curtain, whose looser parts 
made " network of the dark blue light of day ;" 
cushioned as it was with dry moss ; and having its 
roof o'erspread with variegated lichens, a fairer or 
more inviting couch there could scarcely be. Graham 
had several nests of such a kind, but this was the 
especial favourite. He had rich reminiscences con- 
nected with it, for, strangely silent, it Was well suited 
for study, and here, therefore, in undisturbed delight, 
he had often lain and read for hours. 

Entering now into this cavelet, casting himself upon 
its yielding bed, and using his cap for a pillow, he was, 
in a few minutes, asleep, but, though he frequently 
smiled and moved his lips pleasedly, as fair fancies 
passed through his mind, he enjoyed no vision in his 
slumbers equal to that awaiting him. 

When, after a considerable time, he awoke, it was 
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to hear a Yoice which harmonised so well with the lofty 
creatures of his dream, that for a while he lay uncon- 
scious of the change, and, with his eyes closed again, 
listened entrancediy. 

''My Queen? my Queen?" it said, clearly and 
questioningly. " This phrase comes often, if it means 
merely that she reigns over his heart. His first words 
are ' My Queen.' By and hy, 'tis ' thither write, my 
Queen.' Here, upon leaving port on that disastrous 
exile, his parting exclamation is ' My Queen, my Queen.' 
And when he learns — alas! too late for how much suf- 
fering, and yet in good time for how much joy, — ^from 
that Italian fiend how basely he had been practised on, 
and cries out in his anguish, his words are, 'My Queen, 
my life, my wife, my Imogen !' What do you think, 
father dear ? It may be straining it, but I think she 
must have had the look of a Queen." 

On the voice's ceasing here, and the sound of the 
answer which followed, Graham raised himself, and, 
resting upon one arm, and gathering and cautiously 
holding aside a few of the ivy wreaths, beheld a picture 
which was, always afterwards, to be the treasure of his 
memory. 

About half-way down the bank, with her head 
slightly turned aside, and directing a straight, rapt 
gaze as if on some object of an elevating character on 
the other side of the Glen, there stood, in an attitude 
of majesty, a young woman ; rather above the middle 
height, and whose figure was possessed of striking 
grace. She was unbonneted, and her hair, "more 
black than ashbuds in the front of March," fell in 
heavy curls over her bosom. Her features seemed to 
be regular, her complexion was pale, and the expression 
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of her countenance, which was of an intellectual class, 
was, at the time, lofty, independent, and inquiring. 

She was dressed in a plain mourning gown, carried 
up to her throat, and there overlapped by a short, 
white collar; corresponding with which, she, at her 
wrists, wore upturned bands. Her black straw bonnet 
lay upon a wildrose bush, beside which there sat upon 
the grass, holding an open Yolume in his hand, an 
elderly man of spare form, thin face, and gray hair, 
who, looking up at her with pride, and yet with an air 
of anxiety and responsibility, thus answered the ques- 
tion, in the subject of which she appeared absorbed. 

" I too think so, Ellen. I have been struck with 
the recurrence of the words *My Queen,' and have, 
more than once, thought over it. I am of your opinion 
that she must have possessed in her person evidence of 
her belonging to * the great stock,' — of her being * born 
of a Queen.' That she was beautiful, we know. To 
lachimo's eyes all was ' most rich,' and she would be 
the phoenix or Arabian bird, if her mind equalled her 
appearance. She was the * fresh lily,' — and, by the 
way, it is worth noticing, Ellen, for it is with Shak- 
spere as with nature, the more minutely we examine, 
the more wonders are found, that, while she is the * lily' 
and ' whiter than the sheets of her couch' at this time, 
when in grief for her absent lord, and has, in her 
swoon, a face like the ' pale primrose,' she was, when 
housing in the rock, a sweet, 'rosy' lad, doubtless 
through her womanly shame, and is again ' rosy,' re- 
sembling Fidele as one sand is like another, when she 
is once more in the presence of her husband, and with 
the prospect of having her honour cleared ; — she was 
the * fresh lily ;' her lips, ' rubies unparagoned ;' and 
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her eyelids ' laced with blue of heayen*s own tinct ;' 
and Belarius, on his second glance at her from the 
cave, exclaims, * By Jupiter ! an angel, or, if not, an 
earthly paragon.* But, that she was like her brothers, 
who were 



' As gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet. 
Not wagging his sweet head : and yet as rough. 
Their royal blood enchaTd, as the rud'st wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine 
And m]ake him stoop to the vale :' 



we haye abundant eyidence, and from the fearless 
advocacy of her banished husband, even under the 
shot of her father's angry eyes, and in terms which, 
in their royal ring, seem an echo of his own ; from 
her * What ho, Pisanio !' and burst of scorn upon the 
scheming and loose-notioned Italian ; by her lashing 
and drenching in degradation of Cloten, the profane 
fellow, when he disparages her lord ; and from other 
parts, she comes naturally to the mind's eye stately 
and noble in manner. This is supported, too, by a 
phrase here and there, such as ' my stern daughter ;' 
* she's fair and royal ;' and the remark of Belarius, 
acquainted with the outward characteristics of high 
birth, * the youth, howe'er distress'd he appears, hath 
had good ancestors.' That she was particular in 
her personal appearance, and that her womanly cares 
about it resulted peculiarly in a look of majesty, wo 
know by Pisanio's telling her to 

« Forget 
Her laboursome and dainty trims wherein 
She made great Juno angry.' 
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And, conBidering everything, you cannot go wrong, my 
child, in believing that she was of queenly demeanour. 
It will lead to your bearing yourself as the daughter of 
a king, and the wife of such a peerless man as Fos- 
thumus." 

While her father was making these remarks, the girl 
continued to gaze away as before, but she was evidently 
listening to him with attention, for, where allusion was 
made to the subtle traducer, and the coarse prince, her 
dignity became haughtiness, and her lip curled con- 
temptuously. 

When he ended, she murmured : 

" Yes, we cannot go far astray in believing in that, 
father. Let us now go on again." 

Thereon, clasping her hands, and looking, as if into 
a face before her and quite close, with the most sad and 
yearning expression, she went through the following 
scene, her companion reading the servant's parts with 
great care, and, ever between them, watching her with 
eagerness and obvious delight : 

«* Then wav'd his handkerchief ? " 

<< And kisB'd it. Madam." 

*' Senseless linen ! happier therein than I ! 
AndthatwasaU?" 

*' No, Madam ; for so long 
As he could make me with his eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or hankerchief 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail'd on, 
How swift his ship." 

" Thou should'st have made him 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after eye him." 

"Madam, so I did." 
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*^ I would have broke mine eyesttings ; crack'd them, but 
To look upon him ; till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle : 
Nay, followed him, till he had meltea from 
The smallness of a gnat to air ; and then 
Have turned mine eye, and wept. But, good Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him ? " 

'* Be assured, Madam, 
With his next vantage." 

*' I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say : ere I could tell him 
How I would think on him, at certain hours. 
Such thoughts, and such ; or I could make hun swear 
The Shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest and his honour ; or have charged him 
At the sixth hour of mom, at noon, at midi^^ght, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my Father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north. 
Shakes all our buds from growing." 

In her delivery of this there were such marvellous 
modulations, it was accompanied throughout with mo- 
tion so graceful and appropriate, and all that she said 
and did was endued with so much living earnestness, 
that Graham was completely deluded. 

But the charm was broken in an instant, for, on 
turning to her father, her whole appearance changed. 
Her dignity subsided, as it were; her face became 
relieved and bright ; and her voice fell into playful 
tones. 

" Well, dear father," she said, "I think I am perfect 
so far. Was there anything wrong 1" 

" Nothing, Ellen ; nothing. You are realizing the 
character better and better every day. And now, how 
do you like my favourite 1" 

" I love her. Another thousand thanks, Shakspere ! 
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How much he has done for woman ! Can we do enough 
for him 1 I must work hard ;*' she added solemnly. 

" Ay indeed, he has done much, my dear. More than 
all other writers together, in my opinion. What a 
picture of purity and constancy this Imogen is ! To 
my mind, it is one of his highest descriptions; for it 
is no fanciful creation. The poet only drew the faith- 
ful wife as he knew she existed, thank hearen! in 
thousands of our English homes." 

Here there was a pause, while they both seemed 
reflecting on the poet's wondrously fulfilled task of 
advocating the pure and true heart of woman. It was 
succeeded by the question : 

'* How old do you think Imogen was, father, at the 
date of the history 1 About my own age V 

" Well, Ellen, I would be inclined to think so. Her 
brother Guiderius was twenty-three, and Arviragus 
twenty, but she seems to have been much younger. 
' Behold divineness no elder than a boy,' old Belarius 
says, on first seeing her, and she is generally, after 
that, called * youth' and ' boy ;' — ^by the honourable 
Lucius for instance, * My boy, a Briton born.' Yes, 
she would be about your own age, Ellen ; sixteen or 
seventeen, perhaps." 

" Another young, young wife," she murmured, 
musingly. '* But not so young as Juliet. Poor Juliet ! 
Her husband's banishment was not to end so happily." 

" We must go, my dear ;" said the father, closing 
his book, and rising. The goodwife will have our 
country meal waiting for us, and we must try to be 
regular with her." 

" Yes, let us stick to our journal course ; the breach 
of custom is breach of all," said his daughter, lifting 

F 3 
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her bonnet. " It is indeed time that we were back at 
our romantic cottage. What a delicioas life we are 
leading, father !" 

" Let us thank God for it, Ellen," said the old man 
reyerently. 

When he uttered these words she was tying on her 
bonnet, and, pausing, with the ribbons in her fingers, 
she bowed her head, as if in prayer. 

Then, raising it, she cast a delighted, radiant glance 
all about, and exclaimed : 

" Oh, how beautiful everythin^s ! What a world 
to live in ! Just look at the buds above us ! Now, 
only think of a tyrannous north wind coming, and 
shaking all these down ; and yet, alas ! so Cymbeline 
came, and shook Imogen and her lord's sweet buds 
from growing. Primroses, father ! Look, up yonder ! 
One moment. I must gather some for our little par- 
lour." 

So saying, she sprang up the bank, to where a group 
of primroses gleamed mildly, only a few feet from 
Graham's hiding place." 

As she ascended, he remarked her appearance more 
particularly. Her eyes were large and clear, and their 
slender, jet brows were gracefully arched. Her fore- 
head was full and firm. She had a straight nose ; a 
soft, full, and yet proud, upper lip ; a sweetly curved 
mouth ; and a chin delicately rounded. 

When she had reached the spot, and stooped to 
gather, he heard her murmuring, " the flower that's 
like thy face, pale primrose." 

" Oh, a violet, father ! A violet !" she shouted, 
excitedly. '^ Who thought to see it here ! Some one 
said there were no violets in Scotland." 
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Sko passed nearer the secret cave, and having 
fallen, like a joyous child, upon her knees, she kissed 
the flower she had discovered, whispering : 

"Violet* dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 
Or Oytherea's breath.'' 

After securing this additional treasure, with moist- 
ening eyes, for thoughts of a home in England and a 
gentle mother were brought back by it, she stood and 
glanced about her, and, as her vision swept across the 
green tracery, behind which he lurked with a throbbing 
breast, Graham caught the full expression of her eyes, 
and hin brain swam. 

In another moment she had descended, and was, 
after her father, mounting the opposite side. 

When about half way up, she stood, and, gazing 
back, said, as if to herself : 

" What a quiet and lovely place, — and violets there I 
I shall know it again,*' adding aloud: "father, we 
must come here often.*' 

" Yes, my dear," he answered, having reached the 
unploughed skirt of the neighbouring field. "Take 
my arm, Ellen ;*' and soon the sounds died away, and 
" the tune of Imogen" was lost. 

Graham, for a little, lay still, as if again in a 
dream ; but, suddenly starting up, he ran across to the 
other bank, scaled it, and gazed out after them. 

They were already at some distance, walking along 
a hedgerow that stretched westward, and he watched 
them till they passed through a gate in it. Then, re- 
entering the Glen — shadowed, surely, since he loft it — 
he stood awhile beside the rosebush, and laid his arm 
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where the black straw bonnet had been. And, by and 
by, he wandered homewards listlessly, and with a 
feeling of emptiness at his heart. 

Through the afterpart of the day his mind was filled 
with the thought of her ; he had nothing to tell those 
at home of his ramble ; the still half-read book, which 
had yesterday held him rapt, was forgotten ; he fell 
into one of his old, listless-looking attitudes, and sat, 
almost without stirring, until recalled by the touch of 
his mother's lips, and her kind voice whispering, " A^ 
sound sleep to you, my dear boy. Do not sit up later. 
You must have taken far too long a walk to-day,'' 
whereon he left for his own room; having entered 
which, he went forward to draw down the blind, and, 
glancing out, beheld a deep-blue sky thronged with 
stars, among which Vesper shone large and keenly 
clear, and, charmed with its pure and restless beauty, 
he stood awhile, and gazed up at it. 

Then, quenching the light that he had brought, and 
silently opening the window, he set in the MolisLH harp, 
and, lying down near it, once more gave himself to 
quicken the fair vision that haunted his mind ; and, 
while he so lay, his eyes roving idly over the rich but 
awful heavens, and, ever and again, returning to their 
lustrous, twinkling wonder, as to an isle of rest, he fell 
into a revery, so deep, that it was not broken, even for 
a moment, when, after a while, and with a soft, sweet 
sigh, the lyre awoke. 

With its first breathing, sometimes so subtle it might 
be thought only memory, leading the soul far away by 
a path that it knows not; disowning law; coming 
and going as it listeth ; ever raising yearning hopes, 
neither to be fulfilled nor 'regretted ; and expressing 
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uttermoBt rapture and anguish: this music Graham 
Kennedy held to be the most mysterious and enchanting 
of all music, and often had he lain there, abandoned 
to its bewitchery, and haying one fancy after another 
suggested by its wayward changes. 

When it was *' hush as death,*' he would think, 
^* such were the silence kept by one, who, having con- 
jured a spirit, felt its invisible presence, and waited 
for its unearthly voice." Or, when there came a 
solitary peal, clear and solemn; succeeded, after a 
pause, by another; and that, after an interval, by 
another; and that by another; each increasing in 
strength as through growing impatience: he would 
imagine the mounted and mailed spectre of a knight, 
wronged but tender-hearted, alone, at a still hour and 
in a desolate place, summoning an only and a younger 
brother unto doom beneath his icy spear. Or, in a 
flight of keen, shrill sounds, he would hear the ringing 
of their silver-belled bridles, as, robed in green and 
their yellow locks flowing behind them, the fairies, on 
milk-white steeds, swept by, on one of their moonlit 
journeys. Or, so weird and various was the strain, 
that he would suppose he overheard a fallen spirit, 
from whom came, strangely mingled, ecstatic remem- 
brances of paradise, groans of despair, snatches of the 
old hallelujahs, defiance, dread, worship, and blas- 
phemy, with abrupt rises like remorseful shrieks, and 
rushes of quick, frosty sound, like shudder ings at 
unutterable pain. 

But, now, Graham's trance remained undisturbed, 
until a gust tore from the trembling strings a long, 
loud wail, when he awoke. And, lo ! Hesperus had 
left the sky. 
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Then, curdled with fear, he rose, drew in the harp, 
shut the window, and sought sleep. 

To find it, but stocked with painful dreams ; in one 
of which he was again, stealthily and alone, within the 
room where lay Clement's body, and, having freed the 
face from its lappings, stood gazing down upon it, once 
more to sicken as the foul fly, with a sudden, blustering 
buzz, lighted boldly and as if by right, on one of the 
tender eyelids, and it shrunk not. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Diacoyering the luiumer retreat of two Vagabonds by Statute. 

Mathew Andrew of the Quarry Farm, incorrectly 
so named from a sandpit of repute which lay within 
its boundaries, was a Frankenstein, or man monster. 
More than six feet high ; clumsily jointed, and gaunt ; 
with a blunt-featured countenance, resembling, in its 
dun complexion, the moleskin sleeves of his vest, which 
was faced with coarse blue plush, and rejoiced in a 
double row of orange glass buttons ; he was about as 
ill-favoured and unprepossessing an individual as it 
would be possible to fall in with. To catch sight of 
him stalking loutishly down his meadows, or, as unex- 
pectedly heaving himself up, he hazily stared over some 
hedge, was to be forcibly reminded of one of these 
Fi-fo-ftim Giants, at the narrative of whose wholly 
unlooked for return home, in no amiable humour, chil- 
dren shudder, and, exchanging apprehensive glances, 
draw together beside the nursery fire. 

Tet '* Big Mathew," as he was called by gentle and 
simple, was the soul of goodness, and scarcely a day 
passed over his head which did not bear testimony to 
the tenderness of his heart, and the openness of his 
hand. Beside being the most careful and skilful, he 
was, through long and unremitting toil, the bost-off 
farmer in his parish, and, having no family, ho had 
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much to spare, and was proverbially free with his 
means. He could hardly now go to a fair or market 
without meeting some steady old servant or approved 
friend, whom he had privately helped to stock " a place 
for himself," and so planted his foot upon the way to 
independence. There was not, for miles about, a 
cottar, however humble, who could not tell, how, when 
he fell sick, he became familiar with Big Mathew's 
heavy footstep and curt enquiry, and was frequently 
indebted to him for a jug of cream, a pot of honey, or 
some other rural dainty. Every potatoe field upon the 
Quarry Farm had its " widow's rig," or furrow granted 
rent free to the husbandless and poor, nor was this ridge 
the last to be visited by the uncouth tenant in making 
his surveys of the crop's progress. The very tinkers, 
who periodically squatted just within his march, blessed 
him with oaths, in consideration of uninterrupted har- 
bourage, and many a feeling word and timeous present 
when disease happened to creep under their hoop-backed 
tents. And, by the way, — " set a thief to catch a 
thief," — ^the Quarry Farm was never so free from tres- 
pass and plunder as during the sojourn upon it of those 
swarthy wanderers, for every suspicious person upon 
whom they could get their black eyes was unrelentingly 
hauled up to Big Mathew for judgment, lest they them- 
selves should suffer in the esteem of one who had shewn 
them so much tolerance and sympathy. It would be 
idle, however, to follow the numerous and diverse 
directions in which his unusual kindness flowed. Be 
it sufficient to say, that he was always, aqd as secretly 
as he could, doing some generous and amiable act, and 
that few men could inherit so many hearty blessings 
from their fellow creatures. 
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But, above all, this ogrish-looking person loved 
children I 

About twenty years back, when, after deliberate 
caution, he seemed to see the way of life before him as 
clear as mortals can expect to do, and, as a reward 
to his earnest and continued thrift and labour, had 
received the companionship of one long and worthily 
the object of his affections. Big Mathew was to be 
seen bearing about in his arms a youngster of his own ; 
a true country urchin, with white and silky hair like 
" the downy cannach of the Highland moor," large, 
blue, liquid eyes, and red, dimpled cheeks ; and never 
could a child have been more doted on by a father than 
was this one. It made his friends, and even his wife, 
smile to see how much his huge heart was set upon the 
tiny creature, with what undisguised pride he would 
carry it through his crowd of grateful and cheerful 
reapers, with its head, garlanded with the plaited wheat 
or bearded barley, resting against his stubbly cheek ; 
how, laying it in the new mown hay, he would stretch 
himself beside, and fondle it till it crowed aloud ; how 
patiently he would lull it to sleep ; how excitedly he 
heard its wakening rustle or cry ; how he laughed 
aloud, and even danced, like another branded Foly- 
pheme, at its first attempts at speech or walking ; and 
how, in many ways, this great lumbering piece of 
humanity was brought into communion with the simple 
child, and seemed to find in it his chief happiness. 

One autumn day, the young, fair-haired mother sat 
on a little eminence in the farm court, lilting a favourite 
song, and having her child upon her knee, while her 
husband, bare headed and unvested, thunderingly dealt 
the flail in the barn just beside. 
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Tke air was fragrant and mild, and all nature was 
bright and calm. It was one of these " days of heayen 
upon the earth/' when we think that we could be satisfied 
to remain as we are, and say, ^^ Well, we could take a 
thousand years' lease of this ;" and, perhaps, too much 
of such a feeling for their good was seen, in the hearts 
of these young parents, by the Inrisible Watcher. 

In answer to some question, put to her by one of 
the blowzy servants from the byre door, the youthful 
matron, tenderly laying her child upon the grass, and 
calling to her husband to haye an eye to it for a 
moment, tripped away, still humming the happy tune 
which haunted her. 

In her absence, Big Mathew, as desired, allowed the 
eccentric flail to rest and the whirling pearls to settle, 
and, with a drenched face, leant oyer the half-door of 
the barn to see if all were right. 

He smiled grimly to observe the youngster sitting 
sedately in the sunshine, scrutinizing some trifle, — a 
straw or a feather, — with that pursed mouth, and 
grave, philosophic air which children occasionally 
exhibit, and as he, satisfied of its safety, resumed his 
thrashing, perhaps his quickened dreams connected 
with its future beguiled the moments, and allowed more 
of time's precious sands to run than he was aware. 

It was, indeed, from the vision of a strong, tall boy 
sharing with him in his healthy occupations and quiet 
joys, that he was startled by a scream, at the sound of 
which the instrument fell from his hands as if struck 
down, and, bursting out, he beheld his wife running 
here and there with frenzied actions, and exclaiming, 
" Oh my God ! the child ? Mathew, our child ? Stolen ! 
My lammie's stolen !" 
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At these words the father appeared to become a 
maniac. With one rapid glance he perceived that the 
court was vacant, and then he began to rush about, 
more like a person pursued than seeking. He leapt 
the wall, crushed through the neighbouring hedge, even 
climbed the old chestnut on the mound hard by, and 
glared eagerly up among its branches, dived into the 
adjacent firg rove and searched it like a bloodhound, 
and at last, issuing on the public road, whose white, 
dusty course lay open for a full mile from his gate 
with not a human figure visible, flew along it, first in 
one direction, and then in the other, until he was 
entirely spent, and his chest heaved like a wave. 

But all was in vain, and, after a long quest, renewed 
and yet renewed, the distracted parents met, and were 
returning together with bewildered faces, and again 
approaching the spot whence the loved one had so 
mysteriously disappeared, when the young mother, with 
a sharp cry as if cut on the heart, fell like a stone, and 
Mathew sank beside her, to throw one arm about what 
might be, for all of life it shewed, his wife's corse, and 
with the other to lift up, to their spell-fixed eyes, their 
drowned child. 

Yes, drowned even there, a few yards from the hearts 
which would willingly have poured out their blood for^ 
it, and even then, when the world appeared a paradise ; 
for, during those fatal minutes of confidence, attracted 
by the gay plumage of a fowl, the little one had 
struggled up, and, lured away, had tottered on, till 
it dropt into the farm-yard well, in whose pure waters, 
its purer life was stilled, without a murmur. 

It would be hard to tell the self-reproach with 
which the childless pair heaped their consciences upon 
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that sad occurrence. Mathew, however, would not 
hear it said, either by herself or others, that his Jean 
had failed in duty. He was, he maintained, and often 
with sore sobbings and heavy tears, the sole cause of 
their dreadful loss, and the dejection into which his 
spirit consequently sank was deep and dangerous. 

Yet, under Providence, this threatening dulness was 
the means of his partner's recovery, for, seeing too 
plainly that every effort would be necessary to prevent 
even a more painful calamity from befalling them, and, 
covering up her own wounded heart, she did all she 
could to endeavour to rouse him, and reconcile him to 
the change ; assuming a cheerfulness which she did 
not feel, urging precepts which she failed to apply 
personally, and speaking with apparent interest of the 
future years, although, in her own mind, she did not 
think to see them. 

And her loving ministry was not without success. 
Big Mathew awakened by degrees, and was gradually 
led again into his old ways, but ever afterwards he, 
with little to say at any time, was even a quieter man, 
and wore a continual shade of sadness on his face. 

It seemed, ere long, that, as if in expiation of his 
negligence, if negligence another would have called it, 
he had resolved to dedicate his idle hours to the young 
and their happiness, for thenceforth he strove in every 
conceivable way, to gain their affection and to afford 
them amusement, and, with so much success, that soon 
his circle of juvenile acquaintances was, by no means, 
a limited one. Indeed, for nearly a score of years 
now, there had scarcely been a boy or girl in the 
district, but had known Big Mathew of the Quarry 
Farm, and enjoyed in him a kind of man-companion. 
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Amusing was the confidence with which he inspired 
these diminutive fUends. Many who were shy and 
wordless to others, were unrestrained and talkative 
with him ; he was freely intrusted with their simple 
secrets, and made the willing participator in all their 
fears and hopes ; unhesitatingly they asked him for 
favours ; marvelled, with open eyes and open mouths, 
at the progress and development of his handiwork; 
and seemed more impressed by his few and isolated 
words than by all other sounds together. He was 
rarely to be seen, when not engaged in his farm labour, 
without one or two small companions, and if, at any 
such free season, he might be discovered not so attended, 
he would, without doubt, be found occupied on their 
behalf, either in an anxious search after some country 
curiosity, or with the serious manufacture of a rustic 
toy. 

Looking at his monstrous '' bunches of fives," to 
use the pugilistic expression, one would suppose that 
they were only adapted to steady the plough, or grasp 
the scythe; and yet these heavy, shapeless fingers, 
when engaged in rural nick-nacks, became almost 

" Aj9 soft; and sensible 
As are the tender horns of cockle snails," 

and not a little taste, as well as skill, was manifested 
by Big Mathew in such matters. 

Very various, too, were the subjects of this byehour 
work. 

There were, for instance, whistles ; and here, after 
the fastidious selection of an unflawed piece of young, 
fresh poplar, there was the careftil circling of it with 
a fairly-meeting cut, the decisive notching of the air- 
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hole, the impartial patting with the knife handle of 
the half of the little pillar, for the purpose of loosening 
the hark, the adroit disconnecting and slipping of it 
off hy a decided turn, the reducing of the white and 
slivery wood thereby exposed, and the final shaping of 
the mouthpiece. There were also turnip lanterns for 
" Hallowe'en," in the production of which his fame was 
unparalleled, keeping out of yiew altogether the won- 
derful turnips of the Quarry Farm, so sublimely large 
and so gracefully rounded, that it looked as if Big 
Mathew grew a kind expressly for the purpose. How 
fairly the rippled, purple lid was cut, how delicately 
the body was hollowed, how neat the place for the 
precious candle end, how tasteful even the smoke holes, 
how equally separated, and satisfactorily fastened to 
the border of the soft, dull bowl, the three cords, and 
at what a proper length were they tied together for 
the carrying! Then there were parasols of glossy, 
dark-green rushes, parasols which could fold down 
and expand, with rush rings, and peeled, waxy-looking 
points; and chaplets of leaves or wild flowers; and 
strings of blown eggs; and antique-prowed barges 
made of seggans or waterflags; and pin-bodied and 
rowan-berry-headed fairies for dancing over a piece of 
pipe stalk; and dozens of things of a similar character: 
all of which came from Big Mathew's unlikely hands 
in the first style of art. 

This intercourse between the farmer and the 
youngsters, and their mutual interest in such innocent 
pursuits, presented, as may be supposed, many inter- 
esting pictures. 

One of these would have been found in front of the 
Quarry farmhouse, on a night near the hallowed eve. 
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when tho excited schoolboys assembled there to light 
for the first time, and carry off, these glorious turnip 
lanterns. Big Mathew, seated on the bench beside 
his porch, and with a group of anxiously happy urchins 
before him, each with his pendent globe of light casting 
its own peculiar gleam; — one, very thinly scooped, 
being amber-like; another, of a thicker character, 
glowing like the rising sun in mist, or 

'^ even as a draf^n's eye 
That feels the stress of a bedimming sleep," 

and a third, its lid raised a little by its inquisitiye 
owner, throwing a stripe of clear light across his 
speculative eyes ; — " the wife," just within the porch, 
screening with her lifted " brattie" or apron the candle 
which had fed this great illumination, and smiling 
pleasedly at the scene ; and Big Mathew, holding up 
and poising it with an awkward grace, examining criti- 
cally, but with an expression of pride upon his lurid 
countenance, his chef d'ceuyre, casting a princely glare, 
and engraved round its rim with an undulating line, 
and on its swelling side with the figure of a flying bird : 
and, over the shadowy roof of the house, October's 
starry heaven. 

And if, on such an occasion as this, the farmer 
met, not one or two, but several of his protegees, there 
was a day in the year, when he was in the custom of 
entertaining, and seeing together, almost all of them. 
This was the first of May ; the holiday devoted to 
country wanderings and the Arcadian feast of curds 
and cream. For this festival Big Mathew's invitations 
went out freely, not only to the children of his dairy 
customers, but to as many as he knew ; and the arrivals 

6 
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of child and servant laden carts, and bands of jnyenile 
pedestrians, were incessant, from early morning till the 
warm heart of the day, when the farmhouse and its 
court, and their neighbourhood, were thronged with 
youth enjoying the simple and beautiful repast. 

But there has been sketched, of his character, enough 
to dispose the reader to admit, that Mathew Andrew 
of the Quarry Farm was scarcely the man to answer 
" no " to this enquiry," — " Would he be inclined to let, 
for a few weeks, and at a moderate rent, the Officer's 
Cottage 1" — ^put by a young lady, who renounced the 
arm of one who seemed her father for the purpose of 
making it, and both of them being, apparently, in the 
shadow of a recent loss. 

He had frequently of late obserred these strangers 
sauntering in the neighbourhood of the farm-house, as 
if they had been taken with the solitary beauty of its 
situation, and eyeing him wistfully as tIu*ough a desire 
to speak. Their sad and thoughtful look had excited 
his attention and sympathy, and raised in him a strong 
inclination to make some pleasant remark, in order 
to dissipate the doubt distinguishable in their counte- 
nances as to the result of their addressing him ; but his 
natural diffidence had deterred him from thus breaking 
the ice. If they had been children, he would have had 
them confirmed as intimates long before. 

And his speculations were correct. The father and 
daughter, for such they were, had indeed conceived a 
liking for the fair, retired, innocent looking place, and 
for some time had purposed asking about apartments 
there, such being occasionally to be let, as they had 
learned from a person in the neighbourhood ; but the 
forbidding exterior of the farmer had quite daunted 
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them. All at once, however, their uncertainty was 
removed upon meeting him, in the fragrant dusk, 
giving a little, bare-headed and bare-footed girl a ride, 
on one of his horses returning, in its jingling gear, 
from the plough, and, as he walked alongside, holding 
her in her proud position, with an arm which seemed 
trembling with affectionate care. 

But what had Big Mathew to do with an " Officer^s 
Cottage," or where could it be? For, except the 
houses of the farm and an a(]Uoining unused limekiln, 
occasionally haunted by " a silly wife," no building of 
any kind was to be seen for a mile about. 

The circumstances may be briefly told. 

More than a dozen years before, there had, during 
one summer, appeared almost daily at the Quarry 
Farm, as if it were the turning point of a constitutional 
walk from the somewhat distant city, a middle-sized, 
wiry, dark-faced, grayish-haired gentleman, straight as 
a bolt, with his chin propt upon an iron-like stock, 
his frock coat buttoned to his throat, and carrying a 
stick, which was invariably turned up under his arm, 
when he did not play it about, decapitating thistles, or, 
by a succession of straight strokes, cutting down the 
noisy, fluftering nettle beds as he strode along. To 
a minute, " Sunday and Saturday," be it wet or dry, 
he reached the farm-house, and took a glass of milk, 
drinking it off and paying his penny, as if he were 
moved by machinery, and, so certain was the house- 
wife of his coming, that " the gentleman's bowl " was 
generally standing for him even before his quick, pre- 
cise step was heard. 

During the short stay he made upon these visits, and 
which was regulated by his watch, he became acquainted 

6 3 
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with the farmer and his wife, and the vicinity of the 
farm-house, and seemed to have grown silently attached 
to them ; for, after coming and going in this manner 
for some time, he suddenly made a strange proposal : 
namely, to build a cottage in the small firgroye behind 
the farm-house, paying a rent for the space of open 
ground already in its centre. He would only occupy 
this dwelling, he said, during a certain part of each year, 
and entirely alone ; he would not trouble anybody in 
any way, for he would be his own serrant ; he would 
cut down no trees, but confine himself to the existing 
area ; he would leave, whenever it was thought desir- 
able by either the proprietor or farmer ; and when he 
did leave, he would have no claim to the building he 
would put up. 

This proposition was a singular one, but, there being 
nothing objectionable aboutrit, while the neighbourhood 
of such a man promised to be an agreeable one, the 
consent of the owner of the lands was readily obtained 
through Big Mathew, who was an old tenant and a 
favourite, and said his good word in the matter. 

On the next day after the desired letter of permission 
was handed to him, operations were commenced by 
several swarthy, black-eyed men, under the supervision 
of " the Officer,** as the farm people had already come 
to call him, with no other authority for using the title 
than his military bearing, and, in the course of a few 
weeks, the result of their labours was standing within 
the firgrove, and only to be seen on entering it, the 
whole locality remaining perfectly unchanged without. 

It was a dwarf villa, of brick and stucco, painted 
pure white, and with its trellised windows bordered 
with vine leaves. Its low, furrowed roof overhung a 
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considerable way on every side, and was supported, at 
regular intervals, by light columns ; between, and on a 
line with which, there ran a low, flat-coped wall, except 
at that particular part where the entrance was. There 
thus surrounded the little dwelling a portico, under 
which stood, here and there, a rustic seat. 

In this villetta, which contained but three apart- 
ments, — a parlour, a bed closet, and a kitchen, — ^the 
Officer took up his quarters, his whole furniture coming 
to it in one waggon load, and here he lived every sum- 
mer for a short period, reaching and leaving it on a 
certain day of a certain month, and, on those occasions, 
coming and going without notice, marching out for an 
eight months' absence just as if he were starting on his 
regular walk, marching in again just as if he had re- 
turned from it, and being rarely seen save in passing 
on these daily excursions, or for exactly half-an-hour 
in the evenings, when, wearing an old velvet cap, he sat 
and took a pipe in the front of the farm-house with Big 
Mathew, and told him of the rural sights and customs 
of other lands ; — of the twenty-terraced vineyards of 
Assmanhausen on the Rhine with their basket-held 
soil ; of the plough, in some parts of France, drawn by 
eight bullocks, two abreast ; of the corn, trampled out 
by horses in the valleys of the Pyrenees ; of the Swiss 
peasant, making hay with crampons on his feet, in 
places inaccessible to cattle ; of the low- wheeled, grape- 
laden wains of Italy, and so on ; speaking of such 
things just as if he had sat in the same way, in each 
of these countries, and smoked his pipe in view of the 
objects he described. 

As season followed season the Officer's cottage and 
its half acre of ground became gradually improved in 
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their appearance. Nature seemed specially to favour 
the shy nook, and plants of all kinds throye within it. 
Some new accession too was inyariably made upon each 
of the owner's returns. Now, his importation con- 
sisted of a series of vases, of purest design, and con- 
taining strange flowers of various colours; to be ranged 
along the low, coped wall on the outer side of the 
piazza. Now, it was a set of creeping plants ; which 
erelong circled the slender pillars, concealing them with 
leaves, and which, stretching across it, threw, from the 
roof, tender-shaded trailers, so delicate as to sway in 
lightest airs. Now, it was a case of stained glass to 
give its varied glories to one of the windows ; now, 
some brilliantly-hued tile flooring, to make the absence 
of all carpeting unthought of; and now, it was the white 
statue of a female figure, — helmeted, bare-armed, and 
having her majestic form amply draped with fringed 
robes, — to be placed upon the left side of the ground 
on entering, and thenceforward, as a glimmering Spirit, 
to make the curious rustics, who dared, in the moonlit 
winter nights, to steal a peep at the mysterious little 
habitation, shrink back in terror. 

This was a copy of the Pallas of Valletri. It 
towered in dignity and calm command. Wisdom and 
power dwelt in its severe and perfect features. Mingled 
pity and mercy seemed in the shade of its marble eye- 
lashes. In the divine peace, and superiority to passion, 
which characterised the grand and grave, yet womanly 
countenance, even the viper-haired gorgon-head upon 
its bosom lost all fascination. And, as it seemed by 
the left arm, held downward in front and with an open 
hand, to grant that occasional rest was needed upon 
earth, and that that, in truth, was a spot where it might 
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be enjoyed, by the other arm, upheld and pointing in 
the direction of the path through the grove, it appeared 
to indicate that Beryices of deed and counsel were 
required in the busy world beyond ; and, perhaps it 
was to remind him of this, that it had been brought and 
placed there by the solitary sojourner. 

He generally, as has been stated, came and went, 
giving his simple neighbours no previous notice. To 
this custom, however, there was an exception, for, one 
evening, as they smoked together, the OfScer said to 
Big Mathew, just as their half hour of communion was 
about to close, that he would soon be on the move 
again, and that there was a chance of his never coming 
ba^k. 

*< If I am not here on the usual day," he said, knock- 
ing out the tobacco ashes upon the bench beside him, 
looking at them significantly for a moment, and then 
drawing in them, with the mouth end of his pipe, the 
figure of a cross, '^ I shall have got the route. So my 
honest friend, you may, on the day after, strike the 
little place in the wood there, or do anything you 
please with it.'' 

Mathew's large, dull eyes, which had followed the 
expressive action accompanying these words, instantly 
filled with tears, and, to conceal his weakness, he blew 
a great cloud, on emerging from which he found that 
his erect companion was stalking to the cottage, 
cutting with his stick right and left, perhaps a little 
more rapidly than was his habit, and in the morning 
he was gone. 

When the usual day in the following year came 
round, the good people of the Quarry Farm evinced, as 
may be imagined, unwonted anxiety ; and many a time 
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tho farmer and his wife went to their gate together, 
and, leaning over it, gazed wistfully down the long 
road. Bnt the OfBcer did not come, and when evening 
arriyed, and they sat on the bench before their house 
to speculate about him, it was in silence, and with 
sorrowful hearts ; Mathew lighting his pipe, but allow- 
ing it in a minute or two to die out, and putting it 
back, with a sigh, into his waistcoat pocket. 

If alive, where could he then be, they wondered; 
and if dead, what had been his fate 1 

After a restless night, they sauntered together next 
morning to the cottage, whose look, although it stood 
gleaming brightly in the early sunlight, wearing an 
expression of joyful expectation, struck and saddened 
them. As they wandered about it with few words, 
they felt that their strange but pleasant friend had 
indeed left for ever ; yet they did not dare to break 
that privacy of his little dwelling, which they had been 
so long in the habit of sacredly respecting. 

Confining himself, therefore, to the dressing of its 
plots, and the fixing of its trailers, whose tendrils 
seemed feeling and searching for him who had guided 
them for many seasons. Big Mathew that year allowed 
the term of his recent neighbour's ordinary sojourn 
to pass without acting in the matter, and it was only 
when this period elapsed, and the preservation of the 
building demanded his doing so, that he determined to 
take possession of the cottage, and, driving up the door, 
entered it, timidly, accompanied by his partner. 

What the farmer first looked for, on passing the 
threshold, was gone ; as he had been suspecting. 

Once a year, upon the Officer's invitation, and in 
connexion with the rent of the ground, he had been in 
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the habit of calling at the cottage, and being for a 
few minutes in its parlour ; whose whole furniture 
consisted of a couch, a table, and a stove. He had 
been amazed with its richly-patterned floor and scene- 
covered walls, but there was one thing which had, upon 
his first visit, almost monopolised his attention, and in 
which, on every subsequent occasion, his interest had 
been renewed, and even increased. 

This was a small, massively-ftamed picture, which 
hung a foot or two above the couch. It was the 
representation, or the portrait, of a young woman. 
Robed in blue, she wore a wreath of gold about her 
head, fVom which there drooped upon her shoulders 
a black veil. Her pure, spiritual countenance was 
upturned, and the wide, clear eyes appeared to bo 
touched with heaven's own light. It was difficult to 
believe that it was not a real, living gleam with which 
they shone, and that the human beauty and devout 
abstraction, which mingled in that divine face, had been 
expressed with earthly materials and by an earthly 
hand. 

This it was which Big Mathew now missed, the 
apartment being in all other respects just as he had 
often seen it, and, struck by its absence, he stood and 
mused, for what had occurred to him, more than once 
before, now returned, that with the subject of this paint- 
ing the unknown life of their lonely friend had been, 
in some manner or other, bound up. 

Proceeding to the bedchamber, which had hitherto 
been quite a private place, no one having ever been 
known to enter it except him who slept there, and 
opening the door softly, the farmer paused, and im- 
pulsively bared his head, while his wife brought her 
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apron for a moment oyer her eyes, the first object 
which they observed being a crucifix, seyeral feet in 
length, suspended on the wall upon one side of the 
window, and to the sculptured figures of which an 
impressiye effect was given, by the coloured glass 
beside. Recoyering from their surprise, they entered 
and looked about^ to find this closet also uncarpeted, 
and its contents a pallet bed, a low, flat cushioned 
couch, and a little stool in the window recess. Passing 
to the remaining apartment, only distinguished as the 
kitchen by its plain floor and half a dozen of the 
commonest utensils, and this nook glanced at, the 
cottage had been explored, and the mystery that had 
so long hung over its contents was drawn aside. 

When another summer brought the usual time of 
the stranger's appearance near, hope of his return, 
which had seemed dead, revived, and the hearts of Big 
Mathew and his partner beat with a renewed expecta- 
tion of his coming. ^' One season," they began to say, 
" might pass, but he will now come back in the old 
way," and it was with an excitement almost equal to 
that experienced by them in the previous year, that 
they found themselves, on " his day," hanging over the 
gate, and again gazing down the long road for the 
coming in sight of his active figure. 

They were, however, to be disappointed, and, thereon, 
finally made up their minds to see him no more. 

Yet the farmer never thought of "striking the little 
place;" as if it were a tent, to rise and fall like a vision. 
It was too pleasant an object in itself, to be so wiped 
away. It had also its history and associations, and 
it was felt that, there being so much vagueness already 
connected with the life of him who reared it, if it were 
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annihilated, they might, by and by, come to doubt if it 
had not been all a dream. But, besides these reasons 
for retaining it, it occurred to its new possessor, that 
it would be a yaluable agent to assist him in making 
others happy, for, Arom the comparative nearness of 
the Quarry Farm to the city, application was frequently 
made for lodgings there on behalf of invalids, or others 
desiring country air and country diet, and seldom did 
a summer pass without two or three parties being 
accommodated by them, and their being yet under the 
necessity of sending some away. 

With the view, therefore, of thus appropriating it, 
and with small thought of the rent, which was scarcely 
more than nominal. Big Mathew took great care and 
delight in its maintenance, adhering strictly, however, 
to the preservation of its original appearance and 
arrangement, both within and without, with the excep- 
tion of converting its little kitchen into a sleeping 
apartment, which sent all culinary preparations to the 
farmhouse fire to the great satisfaction of the work- 
loving goodwife ; and his trouble and expenditure about 
it, were, in his mind, repaid a hundred times over by 
the pleased expression, almost amounting to a smile, 
of its first occupant, a pale stripling, whom he required 
to bear into it from a carriage, but who was able to 
leave, in a short time, walking, supported by his 
mother's arm, and with pleasure in life again shining 
in his eyes. 

For several seasons it had been thus let, and, al- 
though it was yet early, he had been already wondering 
who might be his tenants that summer. It was with 
not a little satisfaction, therefore, that he heard and 
answered the question of Ellen Lee, whose childlike 
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gladness at the prospect of sojourning there, yielded 
him true delight. 

They had not seen their intended dwelling, and 
though they had used its rather dignified title, had 
thought of it only as some portion of the farm range. 
But when, — ^haying followed Big Mathew through the 
court and behind the houses to the edge of the formal 
firs; then down a steep, covered path, like a leafy 
tunnel; oyer a rustic bridge; and up the opposite 
bank in another path, full, as it were, of cool, green 
air — they suddenly issued on the open sunlit space in 
the bosom of the groye, with the majestic figure of the 
" straight -pight Minerya" beside, and, beyond, the 
little, foreign-looking dwelling half drowned in shrubs 
and flowers, and with its garlanded piazza, the two 
wanderers, for such they were, sighed in gratitude to 
heayen, whose choicest gifts come unexpected, and in 
mutual congratulation, they silently grasped hands. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Entering with the Strangers t>n their sojourn at the Qnairy Farm, 
and unfolding who and what they were. 

We are told that there is, in Africa, a tree whoso largo, 
bright-white bloBsom opens at the rising of the sun, 
and that as, feeling the new light, it suddenly stirs and 
trembles into unveiled beauty, the dusky natives, who 
have, in silent groups, waited upon the breaking of its 
slumbier, bow, saluting it with the words, *' Good day, 
sweet lady." 

Thus opened, at once in its clearness, the mind of 
Ellen Lee, when, early in the morning, she waked from 
her first sleep in the Officer's cottage, — a sleep that 
had been " rich in all the blessedness of rest," and yet 
she lay, for a few moments, in wonder, for the object 
which had met her unclosing eyes was the dark-brown, 
sculpture-crusted crucifix; at that particular time, 
through a flood of sunshine that filled the window recess 
with mingled and mysterious light, traversed by gleams 
of different colour, and so having, whether designedly 
or by chance, its significance strikingly in^creased. 

Against its summit, and bending over all with a 
calm, benign countenance, there was what was meant 
to be an image of the Father ; a half-form, issuing as 
from clouds ; holding in the palm of the right hand 
a ball, and wearing a mantle with floating folds. 
Immediately below, a dove, with up-pointed pinions. 
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appeared in the act of softly alighting. Next there 
came, in the body of th^ cross, a heart-shaped hollow, 
with its border ornamented, and haying a covering of 
glass, through which glimmered pearled rosettes of 
silver and gold, decking the relics of Saints. Under 
this was the worn frame of the Man of Sorrows, the 
limbs wrenched out to their cruel fastenings, and the 
blood -wreathed head hanging like a stone. And, 
beneath all, hooded and robed, stood Mary, — "our 
tainted nature's solitary boast," — sick unto death with 
grief, and having her outspread fingers pressed on her 
bosom, over which hung a sword. 

Clothed with hues, harmonising, to some degree, 
with their respective expressions of calm, agony, and 
bereavement, these figures, which were in full relief, 
possessed a marvellous effect, and, for a little, the 
whole was regarded as a vision. But, on Ellen's 
recovering from her surprise, her thought passed into 
holy meditation, and soon, kneeling by her bedside, 
she was ofiering her morning prayer; in the love 
animating which, all varieties of belief, place, tongue, 
and colour, melted like vapours, and mankind's best 
good was yearned for, and implored, through Him who 
is the only intercessor. 

Rising after her sigh-like amen, she dressed herself, 
and, having completed her simple toilette, sat down 
upon the floor at the window, and began to read her 
Bible. 

While she was thus employed, the Crucifix above 
her darkened with a clouding of the sky and sudden 
fall of rain, but the face beneath, its intelligence 
excited as she read, grew brighter and brighter ; until, 
her chapter ended, she reverently closed the Book. 
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Stealing, then, on tiptoe through the parlour, she 
looked into the closet where her father was, and re- 
joiced to find him still asleep, breathing equally, and 
with a smile haunting his eyelids and mouth. 

" It must be his sweetest rest since we left our own 
cottage," she thought, as, with her hands clasped, she 
stayed for a moment, gazing at him, *^ Surely he is 
dreaming of my mother." 

Blessing him in her heart, she thereon silently 
unlocked the front door, and, going out, drew it softly 
behind her. 

After the short, heavy shower, the sun was, once 
more, beaming freely. The trailers from the roof 
seemed tipt with diamonds ; the graceM urns, e'er- 
brimmed with moisture, looked as if wreathed by 
snakes of silver ; and, drenched, the garden glowed in 
the rich light. 

Having stood for a little at the threshold, at first 
entranced by the scene, and afterwards listening to the 
exquisite but unvarying song of a robin, Ellen ventured 
upon the walks. 

As she passed along, there was whispering, and, 
now and then, from the borders shot a ray of glory, as 
if the flower-spirits talked about the new comer, and 
felt such glad surprise that their glances became 
visible. In moving about she discovered many objects 
that drew her to examine them, and, lured from one 
spot to another, had come, at last, to stoop over a 
snowdrop, and muse how fittingly it had been, in days 
of old, dedicated to the Virgin, when, drawing herself 
erect, she started to observe, towering over her, the 
Fallas. 

The helmed head caught the slanting sunshine, and 
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Joye^s dread daughter appeared to smile, but still 
stared down earnestly into the mortaFs eyes, seeming 
to say : 

" With all these beauties, forget not yon great world." 

Ellen at first questioningly returned its gaze, and, 
her features and person gradually firming, she came to 
be almost as severe in mien as the statue. But its 
mute advice impressed her, and, having hastened into 
the cottage, she brought out a volume, in which she 
was at once engrossed. 

Now, her eyes were rivetted to its pages, as if they 
formed a glass through which she saw into another 
world ; then, holding it laid back, open, against her 
bosom, and with a downcast look and moving lips, she 
paced solemnly ; and, often, kneeling and leaving the 
book upon the ground, she would rise, and, almost as 
motionless as the pointing goddess, stand, the embodi- 
ment of a particular feeling or passion. 

But, of many changes, the greatest of all came, 
when, having tripped into the portico, smiling as if a 
new idea pleased her ; taken up a small garden-basket ; 
and put into it a handful of withered foliage; she 
again passed out : for, then, her mind seemed to have 
fled. 

By two or three light loosenings with her fingers, 
she had caused her hair to pass in parted streams 
over her cheeks, and to straggle about her neck and 
shoulder's; and, through the black veil, her countenance 
gleamed, strangely white. Her eyes were sunken and 
vacant. She glode, rather than walked; and kept 
busily muttering, until, as if within a group of persons, 
she stopped, and commenced to distribute the contents 
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of her basket : presenting a leaf to one, with a dignified 
moYement and sweet smile ; to another, with a mournfbl 
swing of the head and a quivering sigh ; and to a third, 
with an air of enchanting archness. 

She had fancied, and was trying to represent, the 
likely looks and gestures of Shakspere's "Rose of May, 
the sweet Ophelia,*' when she, distraught, enters the 
Boyal Chamber at Elsinore ; for Ellen was an actress, 
and, to explain how she came to belong to this strange 
calling, — as, unlike the greater part of its followers, 
she had not been born into it, nor driven to it by 
wretchedness, nor lured to join it by a love of show, 
and in the expectation of a career of idleness and 
mirth, — ^it will be necessary to give an outline of her 
father's life. 

Martin Lee, having, when he was a child, lost both 
parents, had fallen to the charge of a maiden aunt, 
the sister of his mother. This person, who was un- 
educated, but naturally intelligent, and of a serious 
cast of mind, lived in an inland village, where she kept 
a shop, which, though diminutive, was so plentifully and 
miscellaneously stocked, that ^'Hanneh's'' had long 
been a prominent feature in the place, where, indeed, 
it ranked in importance next to the parsonage, and the 
inn, that rejoiced in the title of " The Gaping Goose." 

Of few words, but true-hearted, Hannah had, when 
Dorothy died, taken the child, resolved to do her duty 
to it, for the sake of those who were gone. But it was 
not long till she loved the boy for his own sake ; and 
a sickness, from which he had not been expected to 
recover, had drawn from her an affection, greater, 
perhaps, in some respects, than that of a mother. It 
seemed as if, during that illness, she had, like her 

H 
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namesake in Scripture, made a vow and vowed, tbat, 
if the lad were spared, he would be dedicated to the 
Church ; for, after he was restored to health, all her 
devotion was crowned by a desire to give him the most 
liberal education of which her savings and trade would 
admit. This inclination was increased by the fact of 
Martin's taking kindly to the school, and, ere long, he 
showed a thoughtfulness and love of learning, rare 
indeed in one of his years. As he grew up, he became 
a confirmed student, almost his whole waking time 
being spent in reading ; and great pleasure it gave 
this good maiden aunt, during any interval of her work 
behind that busy counter, to slip into their room, and, 
standing back from the small lattice, to watch the 
slender, blue-eyed youth — so like poor Dolly! — seated, 
or walking up and down, in the garden, conning these 
books, whose names only she knew, but which she 
reverenced, as steps of that ladder, by which her 
nephew was to rise into a wise and good man. 

For much time, during many years, that garden was 
the place where Martin studied ; and with but one 
companion, and that a strange one. 

This was an old ship's figure-head. How it had got 
there, where it had been long before Hannah's day, it 
would be diflScult to guess ; for, even from the battle- 
mented tower of the church hard by, nothing could be 
seen, all round, as far as the sight could strain, except 
a level land of rich green and golden fields, divided by 
hedges or glistening canals, and with, here and there, 
a spire, or red farm-house, or group of tall, stiff 
poplars, or white windmill. Yet there it was, the well- 
known ornament of " Hanneh's garden ;" and many a 
speculation young Martin Lee had had about it. It 
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had been far away, and seen strange things in its time. 
What a free, and pleasant, and wild liPb it must have 
had. It had sped before the fair wind ; shuddered be- 
neath the squall ; bent under the blast, till it drenched 
its long locks in the unfathomable deep ; and mirrored 
its white and graceful form on the tropic sea, where day 
after day passed without a breath, and the idle sails 
flapped, and the ship rocked on the long, smooth swell. 
Its music, of old, had been the gurgling of the blue 
waters, the whistling of the gale in the shrouds, and the 
half-plaintive chorus of the toiling mariners. It had 
held its bold course by night, under the deep*blue, star- 
thronged heavens, with the brilliant moon above and the 
silver cross before, when the vessel seemed traversing 
another sky, and myriads of stars streamed from either 
side of her, and her masts and yards shone weirdly, 
and her wake was a long line of fire. The white flying 
fish chased by the dolphin, had risen about it ; in the 
howling tempest, the great albatross had swept by in 
the valley of billows ; and, with the succeeding calm, 
fleets of the nautilus, *^ the fearless fondling of the 
mighty seas," had gone gliding by it on the glossy 
waters. It had been in the arctic ocean, where the 
delicate«blue iceberg, miles long, and with its towers, 
pinnacled niches, and hollowed sides, lay floating 
solemnly ; and, in the Indian river, studded with glow- 
ing islets, and where, from the sands beside, sprang 
thousands of the fairest lilies ; and every jutting cliff 
o'erstreamed with beauty, and dipped a garland in the 
clear tide ; and the native boats sailed by, their prows 
bound with wreaths ; and each wave seemed carrying 
along its own magnificent cluster of the sacred lotus 
or other flower, the piously selected gifts of multitudes, 
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" religious in their error." And now, it was nearly 
in the heart of old England, whose brave sons it had 
led to almost every shore, and to whose loved harbours 
it had proudly carried back many a precious bale ; 
and, deep bedded in the ground, was as fixed as one of 
the rocks it had been wont to fear. Instead of the 
salt spray, lush foliage, half drowned it. The odours 
of the lilac tree and honeysuckle and wallflower, were 
wafted about it by the airs of summer. Bound it 
psalmed the bee, and flickered the snowy butterfly. 
The spider spread its wondrous circle across the deep 
fold of its robe, and the wren made her nest in the 
hollow of its pale bosom. 

After having been at a public school, where he won 
distinction, Martin Lee was, in time, able even to go up 
to the University ; and proud the village shopwoman 
was to think of poor Dolly's son wearing his cap and 
gown. Being one of the reading men, he ere long 
reaped the fruits of his labour there ; and, on finding 
himself creditably over his first examination, it was 
with a flushed cheek and trembling fingers that he 
wrote the good news for her, who, in her humble posi- 
tion, had been his sole support. But change, some- 
times, works cunningly-quick during our separations ; 
and, even while the scholar rejoiced in his success, and 
imagined his good aunt's pleased expression, she was 
a corse : death having come to her in a strange way. 
Ere retiring to bed, a busy Saturday night's work over, 
she had gone, as usual, to wind up her clock ; and, after 
having done this, feeling faint, had sat on the stool on 
which she had just been standing. When, on the 
Sabbath morning, the old bells, — ^which bore for their 
legend, "Cantabo laudes Tuas per atria," — ^broke into 
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a 0weot chime, and no ^' Hanneh ** appeared, to vend 
her Btaid way to church, some intimate neighbours, 
after knocking long, feared that she was ill, and, having 
forced an entrance, found her sitting there, with her 
head thrown back, and her eyes closed ; — ^the brass key 
in her hand. In the silence of their terrified hush, the 
clock ticked loudly ; and it was strange to think, that 
she had given continued action to the index of Time, 
while, within the first new moments it had marked, her 
soul had passed into Eternity. 

This, which was a sad bereavement to Martin, was 
also a serious worldly loss to him ; for, through the 
drain upon them, his aunt's savings had been much 
lessened, and the remainder, which he inherited, was 
such as could only, and through the strictest frugality, 
maintain him in his course for a short time longer. 
Still, he proceeded in it ; and ere his means were ex- 
hausted, had, by continued labour and new honours, 
reached a place that enabled him to meet his wants with 
what he earned as a member of the humbler class of 
tutors. 

It was in this capacity that he became acquainted 
with another of the students, the son of a country 
gentleman ; and who was only a year or two younger 
than himself. Bent on learning, of refined tastes, 
amiable in disposition and manner, and so delicate in 
health as to seem scarcely fitted for study, this pupil 
excited in Martin Lee much interest, and drew from 
him more than common care ; while the youth, admiring 
the other for his scholarship, and respecting him for his 
independent spirit and noble struggle against poverty, 
soon noticed, and felt gratefully, the many delicate 
attentions of which he was the object. This led to 
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fMendship b^v^n them, and, during a vacation time, 
Martin had, at the other's urgent request, accompanied 
him home, for the purpose, as he said, of their reading 
there, but his true object was to lighten the tutor's 
burden of inaintenance, and save him from being lefb 
alone, at a period when all their fellows were away 
enjoying themselres. 

Martin's friend and pupil had an only sister, 
Eleanor; whose whole heart was bound up in this 
brother. He had been sent to the Unirersity, greatly 
against her wish ; their father, the surriring parent, 
being a short-seeing and stiff man, who obserred no- 
thing wrong with the lad that college life, relieved by 
boating, would not remove. She, on the contrary, was 
full of fears for him, and ever anxious for his return ; 
and, before Martin Lee had come to them, she had, in her 
correspondence, heard so much of his public excellence, 
his personal qualities, and, above all, of his affectionate 
guardianship of her brother, that she had been weary* 
ing to welcome and thank him, and the grasp and 
smile with which she did so filled Martin with surprise 
and joy. When he came back, her brother was, to 
Eleanor's eager sight, changed ; and for the worse. 
His eyes were too clear, the colour on his cheeks too 
defined and vivid, his brown hair too moist, and his 
love for her, even more earnest than ever, had in it 
a shade of pensiveness. Her alarm was, therefore, 
increased, and, during the day she would scarcely leave 
his side for a moment. When the two friends were 
at work in the Library, she would sit by at her broidery 
frame ; and so could not help noting Martin's scholar- 
ship, and the unpretending way in which he wore, and 
tried to impart it. Besides this, struck with a-sudden 
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wonder whether her brother might not be stadying too 
long, she would often glance up anxiously ; to meet 
the tutor's eyes turning to her, filled with the same 
doubt, and to see him rise immediately, and close the 
volumes as if he had read her thought at once. She also 
generally accompanied them when they went out to the 
grounds or open country, and did not fail to observe 
how he took advantage of almost every fair or strange 
object in nature, to attract and amuse her brother, and 
how he flushed with gladness, when he saw that he had 
pointed out a beauty that gave him pleasure, or ex- 
pressed a thought that served a little to divert bim. 
Nor was the tutor uninfluenced by her presence, for, 
besides being fair and of a rare gracefulness, Eleanor 
Wynn was unusually intelligent and accomplished; 
and she had, at first, through her gratitude, shewn him 
much attention, and done all she could to make him 
feel at ease and happy. Then there followed these 
daily unspoken communications about him, to whom 
they were both so much attached : and thus it hap- 
pened that, long before they themselves were aware of 
it, a tendwer feeling possessed their hearts, and they 
mutually wondered, even in their half-fearful delight 
after their spirits had '' rushed togeth^ at the touching 
of the lips,'' how their short acquaintance had come so 
suddenly to break into this new light, under which life 
melted into a heavenly dream, in which the sole sad 
element was the brother's decline ; but their now freely 
expressed sympathies as to this served to make tbeir 
bond a stronger one. 

However, the truth flashed, one day, upon the mind 
of Eleanor's father, a man insanely proud on the point 
of high birth; and the dumb astonishment which it 
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caused him at first, was only equalled by the noisy 
passion that succeeded it. Martin, heaped with epi- 
thets of beggar and impostor, and threatened with the 
horsewhip, was dismissed. Not content with this, 
influence was used in every conceivable way to blast 
his good name, and destroy his fair chance of advance- 
ment. An indirect persecution was carried on against 
him, as if his object were to drive him from all places, 
the University included, where he was likely to meet 
again either his son or daughter: and this was success- 
ful, in so far that, ere long, the poor tutor disappeared; 
and, there being no word or trace of him, it was a 
matter of doubt whether he were living or dead, unti], 
after a long period, a rumour rose. 

It may have been in want and desperation, or with 
the hope of burying the past in utter change, but 
Martin Lee, after a blank in his life which no one 
could fill up, was known to have become a player ; and 
this was wondered at by all who had been acquainted 
with him, for, though he was of a literary nature, fond 
of the old dramatic writers, and an enthusiast as to 
the works of Shakspere, he was, like his aunt Hannah, 
of a serious mind, and being, also, sensitive and of 
solitary habits, seemed altogether unfitted to face the 
crowd. 

Upon the blood-proud man's hearing of this step, 
it was taken for granted by him, that there was no 
farther risk of a low marriage. He rejoiced in what 
he deemed the shame of his lad's " coach ;" he looked 
upon his having become " a stroller," as a confirmation 
of all he had said against him, instead of the result ; 
no opportunity of laughing and jeering at the " stage 
struck hero" was lost; and he set it down, as a settled 
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thing, that his daughter would be led, through it, to 
deBpise him, towards whom she had, as he called it, 
shown ** a child's liking." But, 

''Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove." 

On the contrary, as an army passing over the Persian 
plains, only makes the spikenard grass on them fill 
the air with a richer fragrance, true lore grows sweeter 
the more it may be trampled on, and so, instead of 
these two having become mutually forgotten, as he 
and others supposed, they had, after an interval, been 
regularly carrying on a correspondence that com- 
menced at the death of Martin's friend and pupil, who 
had passed away, grieved at the strange mischief 
caused by what had seemed to him his duty ; and, one 
day, having gone out as if for her usual lonely walk, 
Eleanor did not return. They had by arrangement 
met, been married, and gone to live in a distant county, 
at a village composed of two short rows of timbered 
cottages on either side of the country road; and in 
one of these, with its deep thatch cut away from the 
tiny, coarsely-glazed lattices, its front overspread with 
the vine hanging its small green clusters, and with roses 
and hollyhocks beside the porch, Ellen, their only child, 
was born. 

Through her appearance and manner, Mrs Lee, at 
first regarded with suspicion and mystery, soon came 
to be looked up to as the lady of the place ; and they 
led a quiet and respected life there. She taught her 
daughter, except during the absences of her husband, 
which were frequent, but never of long duration ; and. 
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while he was with them, he tested his little girl's 
progress, and set down new instructions -for her. They 
were both careful and pleasant teachers, but, as Ellen 
grew up, she came to weary more for her father's 
coming back, for he seemed to know all the most 
beautifiil books, and in their many rambles, he could 
hardly see anything, without adding to its strangeness 
or fairness, by what he told about it. So great had 
been his derotion to her mother that, when Ellen thought 
oyer it, after knowing their history, she was sure he 
must always haye been reproaching himself for the 
change in her life, and striying to make her happy. 
And happy she was, in many ways. Neyertheless, and 
though not eyen a sigh was heard, she felt the circum- 
stances connected with her loye and marriage. She 
did not regret the step she had taken, but, as years 
went by, and its harshness was remembered less, the 
memory of the past stole on h^. Her father, who, 
with all his pride and stubbornness, had neyer been 
directly unkind to her ; her poor brother's graye ; the 
manor house with its many associations ; the ser- 
yants who had been about her from her birth ; the 
surrounding tenants, with whom, in their trials and 
pleasures, she had such a sympathy : these she often 
thought about, and yearned after. Her comparatiyely 
lonely exile, and the death-like silence maintained 
about all the objects in which she had taken the 
greatest interest, bore beayily upon her spirit, and she 
had died about two years ago, and lay under the 
chancel window of the old parish church ; her green 
resting place marked with but a simple tablet, bearing 
her name, and the words, '' Weep not ; she is not dead, 
but £leepeth." 
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From the time of her marriage, no commanication 
had taken place between Eleanor Wynn and her own 
people. At her death, however, her husband wrote, 
intimating the event; but none of her relatives came to 
the funeral. So, with but a group of the villagers 
standing by, he and his girl committed her gentle body 
to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust ; but in the sure and certain hope of its rising 
again, and for ever. 

She herself had made her daughter aware of some 
parts of this history, but, shortly after her death, her 
father told her all, and, one day, he mentioned, to her 
surprise, that he had received a letter from her grand- 
father, which, if they took a walk, he would read to 
her. 

It was about the beginning of September ; a blue 
sky, and the sunshine hot, with, occasionally, little 
cool airs. The yellow stubble fields sparkled with 
their scarlet poppies, and the hedgerows now blushed 
with bursts of haws, and were now pale with graceful 
wreaths of white convolvulus. The returning gleaners 
had their gleanings twisted into a stalk, and wore 
their straw bonnets so perched upon their heads as 
scarcely to reveal more than the chins of their sunburnt 
faces. The larks were singing loudly, and a party of 
boys, upon a holiday ramble from the ancient city, had 
gone into the church, and were ringing chimes. Silently 
treading one of the breadths of grass that lined the 
sides of the road, they went on till they reached a 
retired place, and there sat down. 

Then her father began to tell her more about her 
mother's family, and her old home, the brick manor- 
house with its moat, and, in a little, he took out the 
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letter, and, after a moment's hesitation, handed it to 
Ellen. Commencing with neither "Sir," nor "Dear 
Sir," but simply with " I write to say," it alluded to 
her mother's "disgrace," spoke scornfully of "that 
calling," and offered " the girl" a home, but on the 
condition, that she would have no farther communica- 
tion with her father. Haying read it, Ellen sat, holding 
it closed; and, on waking up, found that she had 
crumbled its great seal with the haughty crest, into 
scarlet dust, that looked like fine blood, dry. 

What had roused her was her father's voice. He 
was speaking, and in tones unusually earnest ; but he 
had turned his head away. He talked of the arduous 
and branded life that he led, and of his having not one' 
relative upon his. own side, to whom he could intrust 
her, — ^he had thought with a sigh on " Aunt Hanneh ;" 
while, on the other hand, her mother's family was one 
of standing, wealth, and many friends. There was 
such weight laid upon its great advantages, that Ellen 
was seized with a fear, and, catching his hand^ asked 
if he wished her away from him. He was silent, and 
trembled. She repeated the question, and then he 
answered, falteringly, that he felt it his duty, now, to 
tell her all the truth. She was in sore trouble, and 
did not know what to think. But, an idea starting, 
she begged her father to turn his face to her, and, when 
she drew it round, the blue eyes were streaming with 
tears. Thereon she kissed him, wiped his cheeks, said 
they would consider all this, and, rising, they took their 
way homeward. 

After that day, Ellen put to him, from time to time, 
many questions regarding his profession ;' and, to help 
to divert her under their shadow, he answered more 
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fVeely than she had hoped he would. On seyeral 
occasions, casting off his reserre, he even warmed in 
stating his opinion how much real good this dramatic 
art, that had the ear of the mass, might do, if pro- 
perly directed ; and how much, on the whole, its poor 
people, with all their failings, were maligned: and 
everything he said upon the subject Ellen hoarded up 
in her memory, and weighed ; and, ere long, she had 
made her resolution. 

She would endeayour to justify her father's strange 
adoption of it, and her mother's marriage to him after- 
wards, by herself entering this despised calling, and by 
doing what she could, through a pure life and hard 
work, to redeem and exalt it ; and, when her mind was 
so made up, she undertook the answer to her grand- 
father's alms -letter, and sealed it with, something 
beside which coats of arms are toys, a treasured en- 
graving of the Poet's head. 

On learning his daughter's determination, Martin 
Lee was shocked. The chance of such a thing had, 
plainly, never occurred to him. Indeed, as he after- 
wards told her, his secret hope had been, that^ young as 
she was, she would have remained mistress of the cot- 
tage ; in which event, his absences would have been even 
shorter. And Ellen might have done this, in so far as 
she felt safe, and inheriting the respect which had been 
paid to her mother by that simple community ; but, 
apart from her resolve, she could not endure the pros- 
pect of being left there alone, with everything to recall 
their loss, and with the thought of his wandering about 
in his grief, and. bearing, companionless, those diffi- 
culties and discomforts, which he had, with another 
object, revealed to her. So she was fixed : and, when 
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her father saw that the girl was not to be moyed from 
her purpose, he earnestly set himself to suit her for 
the work, and a season was spent by them in reading 
and rehearsing together ere they left for the north, for 
Martin Lee had perseveringly kept out of England 
after the strange change in his life. 

Thus they employed the last day, before finally 
quitting their country home. 

Haying purchases to make, they started, early in 
the morning, for the city, by the slim stile road, that, 
with its break of little wooden steps here and there, 
struck straight across the fields and furzy common, 
and through the shady grove ; and, the city reached, 
they got upon its ancient walls, and, having the quaint 
crowded dwellings below them, on the one side, and the 
pleasant suburbs, on the other, they there enjoyed a 
fresh, breezy walk. 

As they did so, their attention was caught, and they 
stood a little, and looked down on the convent without ; 
up and down whose narrow garden with its high en- 
closures, one of the Sisterhood, in her stiff and heavy 
black robe, walked alone: engrossed in devotion, or 
self scrutiny. Now, lost behind a shrub ; now, re-ap- 
pearing and seen fully for a space ; then, traced pass- 
ing darkly behind some of the lighter foliage ; then, 
lost again ; and so on : but ever pacing with slow, 
lengthy, and measured steps, she went up, and, having 
turned, went down again, never once raising her head, 
and, to all appearance, dead to the world she was so 
close upon. The father and daughter stood leaning 
on the parapet and watching her, until they became 
saddened and oppressed with the monotony of her 
motion, and the gloom of her look ; and Martin was 
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wondering whether this lady, in renouncing the world 
to lead snoh a life, had made a worthier Bacrifice than 
his own girl, who, surrendering a peaceful home, was 
about to face the rude multitude in the hope of doing 
good to it and him: when they both were wakened from 
their musing, as, having mounted by one of the steep 
stairs, a young mother came upon the walls beside them, 
dancing her infant up into the sunny air ; and so, with 
a wonder on Martin Lee's part, if the recluse had 
caught the blooming matron's proud prattle, or the 
delighted crowing of the babe, they, arm in arm, re- 
sumed their circuit. 

While they were still enjoying themselves, the 
Minster, gray under the burden of a thousand years, 
woke from its dream of the past, and raised its solemn 
voice ; whose sound, slow and tremulous as with age, 
spread over the city, and into the surrounding land. 

It was the call to Morning Prayer : and there oc- 
curring, at the same moment, to father and daughter 
the thought, how long it might be before they could again 
attend in it the service of the Church which they loved, 
they descended into the close and busy streets, and 
soon reached the House of God, as, hemmed in by low, 
suppliant-looking buildings, it reared itself; majestic 
without, and " all glorious within." 

With her who had left them it had been a delight to 
go there several times a year to worship, and during 
her village life she had often, therefore, after her 
favourite walk by the stile, entered that wondrous 
porch ; lowly in heart, but upright in mien, as if she 
trusted all to Him who knew the love on which she had 
acted, and leading her gentle girl as an evidence of its 
truth. And so, it was through tears of mingled grief 
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and joy, that Ellen, once more^ glanced up over the 
the layiBhly-scnlptured front of the stupendous Temple, 
before she passed into it, and felt that silent awe 
which its immensity and splendour lays upon the spirit 
at once. 

Again they proceeded up its long Nave, with the 
ivory -like pillars springing up into their graceAil 
arches upon either side, and the storied windows, 
between, glowing like clustered heaps of heavenly fruit 
and flowers, and casting, on the pavement of the Aisles 
and bases of the columns, wondrous tints, reduced to 
rainbow softness. Again, the great and lofty Organ, 
with its blazing tubes and fretted spires, stole into the 
solemn symphony ; and now filled the vaulted roof as 
if with rolling thunder, and now breathed strains, so 
sweet and mellow, they scarce could have disturbed 
the slumber of a sick child. Again, the mute and 
fiurpliced train, tapering down to the little singing 
children, wound in, and vanished in the Choir ; which, 
with its old oaken stalls and canopies, rich with 
carving q,nd touched with gold, looked as if draped 
with the brown, fish-sparkling nets of the disciples. 

Having held their side way along the marble monu- 
ments and memorial windows to England's good and 
brave, Ellen and her father entered, and took their 
places on one of the open seats. 

The varied ritual was engaged in ; and, ever and 
anon, the choristers' "Amen" fell softly upon the ear 
like a long sigh of music, or burst like a deep, dark 
surge of harmony, that spent itself in the very spray 
of beautiful sound. A joyous anthem rose, and, in 
it, a slender, thoughtful boy stood in his snowy robe, 
angel-like, and sang, singly, with a voice beyond all 
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inBtruments : and, by and by, came the chanted litany, 
with its plaintive beseechings : and, thereafter, the 
moments of universal stillness — abruptly scared by the 
out-pealing of the Organ ; and, with its loudest and 
most triumphant strains rushing and eddying through 
the mighty pile, and filling it, the people passed away. 

When they had got into the city again, Ellen and 
her father went their shopping, and, that effected, 
returned to the village. Then they visited her tran- 
quil grave, and, kneeling down there, Ellen prayed for 
guidance in that difficult path she was about to tread ; 
and in the afternoon, they, with their trunks upon a 
cart, went over to the canal, and, on board of a Dutch- 
I poking, garish boat, steered by a woman, departed, 
waving a return farewell to a few poor people, who 
wished them God speed, although they knew not whither 
they were bound. 

Ellen felt sure, fVom all that she had gathered, that 
she could not be much surprised. She had been daily 
applying herself to realize what was coming, and her 
father, either to prepare her fully by shewing her the 
darker side, or with a lingering hope of yet inducing 
her to abandon her resolution, had made her familiar 
with a long list of errors, abuses, and miseries, that 
had crept into his occupation. She knew well, that 
she was to pass from solitude, to the city ; fVom calm, 
to noise; from nature, to an artificial world; from ease, 
to labour ; and from intercourse with happy rustics, to 
association with many careless and struggling people : 
but the worst that she had imagined, fell short. 

The crowd and babble were bewildering. She was 
sickened by the false look of everything. She did not 
find, among the players, even one, like lier good father, 
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in regard to thought, earnestness, or careful conduct. 
It was with actual fear that she beheld their mental 
slavery ; she found the poetry, with which her dreams 
were mingled, used by them as mere trading material ; 
and the mixture of desperate merriment and hopeless 
wretchedness in their lives shocked her. It seemed 
that, afber all, the old man was right, and she felt as 
if he, from his hall window, glared, with triumphant 
eyes, up, over the land, to her, standing, giddy and 
uncertain, among that wreck of human beings and heap 
of mocking rubbish. Brave as she had deemed herself, 
she faltered, and cast back a wistful thought to their 
quiet nest in the south. 

Yet, along with this, there came a deeper sorrow 
for her father. She had been, as, she now rejoiced to 
think, her mother had been, altogether mistaken as to 
his true condition when he went away from them. For 
the first time, she understood how it was, that he ever 
returned to them with a grateful gladness, as if he had 
made an escape ; and how he left them with something 
like anguish. She now knew how much he must have 
borne for many a long year, without expressing it ; and 
her duty was a plain one : to continue by him, to do 
her utmost to lighten his lot, and to strive to gain 
freedom for him from this bondage, and, that not at- 
tained, to sufier with him to the end. So, covering up 
her disappointment and fear, she assumed an air of 
content, and, for a time, seemed at ease, and perhaps 
even bold, when she was trembling ; but gradually she 
recovered self-confidence, and gained power to look 
about her, and form a deliberate judgment. 

It must have fallen far, no doubt : but she saw 
nothing against the art itself; and nothing, nothing 
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against the possibility of leading a good life while 
following it, although there certainly were many ill 
regulated lives, as to which, however, there was greater 
ground for pity than for condemnation. She found, too, 
that, from her manner, which was, among strangers, 
reserved like her mother's, and through the general 
respect her father had secured, she personally had not 
anything to fear. She became, also, interested in the 
condition of that motley crew, as she saw want, disease, 
and death continually at work among them, and ob- 
served how many good hearts beat under their shabby 
every-day clothes and nightly tinsel ; and how readily 
open hands were held out to any of their members, 
upon whom sickness or bereavement fell. 

After that first hesitation, therefore, she approved 
of her resolve, which thereon struck deeper roots, and, 
her hope of a new state of things growing stronger, 
and of her being, some day, able to help to reform this 
calling, and to alleviate the miseries and check the 
errors of its suflfering multitude, she came to look so 
fixedly on what might be, far on, that she missed feeling 
pain from much that was about her. 

Strange indeed had been the life led by them, since 
that fair evening when they left the village. They had 
had sore trials ; and weary wandering, for they seldom 
had power to regulate their whereabouts. Here this 
week, they were off" the next ; no sooner had they begun 
to feel settled, than the order would be given, "To such 
a place ;" poor creatures, perhaps newly gathered from 
many shires, had to start again, some upon foot, and 
carrying their children ; and the whole party looking 
little better than a band of tramps or gipsies. 

19 
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They had looked " the wolf' itself in the face, and 
such had been their extremity, more than once, that 
even he who had been so insulted had hinted at apply- 
ing to their great friends for aid; but Ellen would 
have lain down by the roadside or on her lodging floor, 
and starred, smiling, rather than have taken one 
mouthful, doled out to her from that proud quarter. 
She herself nerer despaired, even at the worst ; and 
difiiculties that they had looked on as walls of rock, 
became, when they reached them, mists, and, melting, 
shewed fairer prospects. 

In such trouble had Ellen Lee served her appren- 
ticeship, and learned the elements of her art : but now, 
their future had begun to brighten; and it was but 
recently that she had said, after reviewing that long 
struggle, and with glistening eyes, " I feel we are 
never to suffer so much again." For her excellence 
had manifested itself, and she was about to reap the 
fruits of her study and endurance. She was to have 
leading parts entrusted to her during the autumn and 
winter on a distant circuit; upon terms, too, which 
would ensure their comfort : and, looking forward to 
these heavier labours with mingled pride and fear, 
Martin Lee had thought it would be good for his girl 
to live a month or two at a country place, where she 
might gain more strength, and, at the same time, be 
undisturbed in study. So, having denied themselves 
some odds and ends, they had gathered a little money 
for the scheme, and, taking a walk one evening, and 
coming to the Quarry Farm, something about it had 
reminded them of old days. Several times afterwards 
they had gone out in its direction, and fancied how 
happy they would be, if they could only manage to get 
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rooiuB there. But they had hardly a hope of success, 
and no idea of the delightful surprise in store for 
them. 

However, for a week or two, in consequence of rain 
and east winds, they were not able to enter on that 
series of country rambles which they had promised 
themselves, but, upon several accounts, this confine- 
ment was scarcely felt. 

They had, for instance, every day, hours of study, 
with which nothing was allowed to interfere. Then, 
their romantic habitation and its own well stocked 
piece of ground, possessed attraction enough to occupy 
the brief intervals of pleasant weather. Familiar with 
the general ways of country people, they were, also, 
frequently over at the farmhouse, and, in return, had, 
now and then, a visit from their uncouth landlord and 
his partner; who, taking to them ftrom the first in 
consequence of their being in mournings, and pleased 
with the prospect of their enjoying themselves, were 
sorry when the wet and cold came, and, after many 
consultations, had agreed that it could not be forward 
of them to act on the repeated invitation, and go to 
help them to pass the dreary time. So, when her 
domestic duties were over, " the goodwife," putting on 
her Sunday gown and a clean cap, would step round 
to sit a little with the young lady, even, sometimes, at 
Ellen's request, carrying with her her wheel, ** griefs 
ever ready friend ;'* and Big Mathew, after his plough- 
ing and draining labours, would, with a huge blade in 
his hand, and with an excuse about something to do 
for the garden, stalk into it like a hungry ogre on an 
expedition for victims, until, gaining confidence, he, 
fVom blately bringing and submitting to Ellen what he 
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wrought at for ** the bairns/' came to consult her as to 
this, and to stand beside the cottage door busy with 
his knife, and erer most happy when she went on with 
her reading aloud; for, in her meaning yoice, there 
was a charm, eyen to him. 

Ellen, on the other hand, thought, with every meet- 
ing, more and more of the goodwife, and her true, 
silent nature ; and, as the Scotch farmer's quaint and 
simple character became better known, she grew in- 
terested in him and what he did, and even co-operated 
occasionally, composing garlands for the brows of 
some of the ** bit lassocks," as he called them ; and 
often, when he and his diminutive companions were 
with her, she read what she thought might interest 
and instruct them. 

One forenoon, sitting in the portico, with a crescent 
of youngsters in front of her, and Big Mathew lying 
splayed up against the wall, engaged in stringing a 
bow for a curly-headed urchin, Ellen read from the 
Tragedy of King John. 

She had finished the scene where the little Prince 
is threatened with having his eyes burnt out, and, at 
his unexpected escape from this, the young hearers^ 
with interchanged smiles and praises of Hubert, had 
gathered closer, and begged her to let them know 
something more about Arthur. 

So, she had gone back to the beginning of the play, 
and was advancing, as she caught, here and there, 
among its scenes of quarrel and battle, sight of the 
boy -martyr, and, in doing this, she came to read these 
words of the Queen Constance : 

" I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our Mends in heaven : 
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If that be true, I shall tee my boy again ; 
For, linoe the birth of Cain, the fint male child, 
To him that did but yesterdiEiy siiapire. 
There was not such a gradous creature bom." 

She had but got so far, when, to the astoniBh- 
ment of the youthful onlookers, — it was the only time 
such a thing had happened, — the bow broke under Big 
Mathew's bending of it, and, heaving a great sigh, he 
threw away the pieces, and burst into tears, burying 
his face in his hands. 

The Master of Poetry had, through his fair servant, 
touched the countryman's heart, and the covered spring 
of his old sorrow had opened again. 

This incident led to his, ere long, communicating to 
Ellen, and with such a carrying position of the arms 
as suggested the presence of a spirit-child, the circum- 
stances of his loss. She was the only creature save 
'' the wife," to whom he had spoken of his trial, and a 
secret bond was thus created between him and the 
gentle stranger. 

At last, there came a day compensating for all the 
unfavourable weather. The sky was blue ; the grove 
about, murmured with birds ; and the newly ploughed 
land, without, filled the air with perfume: and, in- 
structed as to the direction they should take, they went 
forth for a ramble, and to continue their studies in the 
Glen. 

That was the day on which Graham Kennedy had 
awakened from sweet dreams to hear and see Ellen, 
and it had been brimful of enjoyment to both father 
and daughter. But the latter, having, perhaps, trusted 
too much to its mildness, suffered, for, on the following 
morning, she was unwell. 
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Her father was so alarmed at this, that, when he 
ran oyer to tell their landlady and to beg her assistance, 
his manner was such that, at first, she beliered some- 
thing dreadful had happened, although it was no serious 
illness which their fair tenant had incurred; 

Slight as it was, however, it cast a shadow oyer all 
connected with the Quarry Farm, The wife, though 
soon satisfied that the sickness was not a dangerous 
one, naturally felt anxious for the motherless and soli- 
tary girl who seemed committed to her trust. She was 
unsparing in her attention, and almost constantly at 
the sweet invalid's side, saying or doing something 
kind. Big Mathew was strangely distressed, fell into 
utter muteness, wandered listlessly, spoiled everything 
he put his hand to, and only brightened up, now and 
then, on hearing from his wife that her charge im- 
proved ; and, as if it were a child that had fallen ill, 
several times a day some little present would be sent 
in by him, and transferred to Ellen by the goodwife, 
smiling with a nod at the goodman's warm hearted 
simplicity. The farm girl's face glowed, within her 
linen bonnet, like a troubled full-moon, and, as she sat 
beneath her favourite cow, the white stream churming 
under her fingers, she wearied for the coming moment, 
when, with "the mistress's" leave, she would place the 
whispering canful in the young lady's hand, and wish 
that she might soon again "ha'e her fitt on the gowan." 
And the herd boy thought of her, when, on going in 
the morning to the hill, he beheld the first lamb : he 
would fain have carried down the bright innocent 
creature, and laid it inside of her door. 

Ellen, who had not felt concern for herself, became, 
after a week, sorry about her father, for he was almost 
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always by her, and could not be brought to leave, eyen 
for a walk in the garden. The beautiful weather had 
lasted : indeed, each new morning seemed to send into 
her room a richer glory, and it saddened her to see 
how he was, through his overcare of her, losing that 
free use of the fair, quiet country, for which they to- 
gether had BO long yearned^ and of which she knew him 
to stand in need. She had been daily, therefore, urging 
him to go abroad, and Big Mathew, leagued with her, 
had often tried to tempt him away : but he was im- 
moyable. At length, and when nearly well, she had 
once, in a more earnest way than usual, expressed a 
wish that he would bring for her table some wild flowers, 
and, if he could, a yiolet from yon sweet place in the 
Glen where they had rehearsed Cymbeline; and, though 
still unwillingly, upon that errand he had gone. 

On his wakening to the knowledge of another day, 
and a fairer one, the shadow of the yisions of the night 
had soon left Graham's mind, and, when he passed out 
of the house, the world appeared to haye indeed again 
become Eden, and, with the recollection of her whom he 
had seen, the yisited of angels. 

Eyen the Glen had looked more beautiful,.but dreamily 
beautiful, as if a glamour had been woyen oyer it, and, 
from being, as before, thronged with yarious memories, 
and checking him, at almost eyery step, by some new 
charm of its own, it was now peryaded by one thought, 
and haunted by a single image. The spot where he 
had seen Ellen, had become its heart, hurrying up to 
which, he, now and then, started, and paused, as he 
seemed to hear her yoice in the singing of the stream ; 
and, when he had reached it, he gaye himself to reyiye 
the picture of yesterday. 
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There she stood when he first heheld her : the gold- 
embroidered grass was greener there, and snch a cushion 
as a yonng Queen's foot might have rested on. It was 
this bank she clamb for the primroses: her steps had 
marked themselves in tufts of richer yerdure. He 
recognised the group of yiolets, oyer which she had 
bent and murmured : and more of them had come, like 
him, expecting her. Surely it was her breath that 
lingered there, and whose sweetness made him sigh! 
Yon was the straggling rosebush on which her bonnet 
lay : it was already thicklier budded. That was the 
way she had ascended the oth^ bank : how lovingly 
the crowding branches curved and wreathed! He 
crushed through them, and reaching the slender ash, 
by which she had steadied herself with one arm, while 
she waited and gazed back yearningly, he pressed his 
lips against its bare, gray round. Then, passing up 
and gaining the skirt of the meadow, he glanced out 
eagerly toward the corner gate, in the full expectation 
at the moment of seeing them there, but they were not, 
and he again sought the hollow, and lay down in his 
cave, this time not to sleep, but to watch. 

However, they did not come, and, leaving his hiding 
place by and by, he wandered in the neighbourhood, 
every rustle among the foliage making his heart leap, 
and bringing him back to the hallowed spot, until, the 
light fading and silence gathering, he knew that the 
day was gone, and, his hope faded within him, he, with 
a sad breast, and many a backward gaze and listening 
stop, left for home. 

Yet her words, " we must come here often, father," 
haunted his remembrance, and he continued to go there 
every succeeding day with fresh hope ; but when, after 
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a week or two, there was no appearance of her, it sud- 
denly struck him that something might have happened 
to keep her from oyer coming, and, at once, the world 
grew to him all the more dark, for the light it had 
worn and lost. 

He had, indeed, almost despaired of seeing her again, 
when, one day, returning to the spot now becoming 
dear only for its memory of what he began to think a 
dream, he heard the brushing of copse, and caught 
sight of a dark figure upon the opposite bank. 

The blood rushed to his face, and his heart throbbed. 
But it was not she, and he was about to shrink away 
when he recognised her father, who was descending the 
Glenside by the same little path that they had pursued 
6n leaving, and who, having reached the brink of the 
water, sat down, and was for a time lost in revery. 
When he rose, it was with a start, and to search for 
something in a wandering, hopeless way ; but a mo- 
ment's glance showed Graham that it was for flowers 
he sought, though he found only two or three, and 
seemed to hesitate uncertainly over those he dis- 
covered. 

The truth was that Martin Lee's sight was glimmer- 
ing through tears, for his mission had made him sad. 
The last time he had gone upon such, it had been with 
his Eleanor; and '^the days that are no more" had 
come vividly back to him. 

Satisfied as to the object of his search, and noticing 
that he was making but small progress, Oraham, after 
a minute's hesitation, went down and stood before 
him. 

" You are seeking for wild flowers, sir," ho said, in 
a faltering voice. 
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" I am," was the answer. ** Yes, I am searching 
for wild flowers. There were numbers here a month 
ago, but they all seem to have withered." 

" Oh no !" Graham exclaimed. " Not one has 
withered, and there are hundreds more. They have 
been coming thickly. May I help you, sir ? I know 
all their places." 

"You are yery kind, young gentleman," was the 
reply, in a half surprised tone, but, before it was well 
uttered, Graham had sprung aside, and begun to collect. 

"Here are some!" he said on his return, as he 
placed them in the other's hand. " They are not so 
beautiful as I thought," and he gazed earnestly and 
disappointedly at the delicate contents of his thin, 
white, trembling hand. 

But Mr Lee, who had, in the meantime, recovered 
his usual manner, though he took the gift, looked not 
at it, but the giver, by whose appearance he was im- 
mediately attracted. 

Through his sudden hope of again seeing Ellen, and 
his zeal in the search, Graham was much excited. 
His bonnet had been drawn off his head as he passed 
under a branch, and he had left it behind him. With 
the exercise his face was flushed ; his eyes sparkled ; 
and his enquiring examination of the flowers was in- 
tense. The refined features, the low tones, the few 
words he spoke, and the clear, rapt look, all testified 
to one of a peculiar character. 

But its pleasure vanished like a passing gleam from 
Graham's countenance, when, on glancing up, he noticed 
the sad expression on that of the other, and he shrank 
with fear as he thought he traced the signs of weep- 
ing. His apprehension was lessened, however, when 
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Martin, thus directly looked at, cast his gaze upon the 
flowers, and said : 

"You have got some yiolets too. I am glad of 
that : for the flowers are going to an invalid, and she 
is fond of violets." 

" In it your daughter, sir ?'* Oraham asked eagerly. 

" My daughter 1 Yes, it is my daughter," Mr Lee 
answered, with a puzzled air. " But," he continued, 
" she is getting well again, and will soon, I trust, he 
ahle to come herself for them. You, sir, seem to know 
where all the flowers are to be found. You must be 
fond of flowers." 

This led to a conversation, in which Martin Lee was 
struck by the youth's love of nature, and Graham 
amazed at the various knowledge, and familiarity with 
the poets, possessed by the other. Indeed, in that hour, 
he obtained glimpses of some of the Delectable Moun- 
tains on which his mind rejoiced to wander during all 
the leisure seasons of his after life. 

Time passed unnoticed as they talked, and when, at 
last, the stranger prepared to go, they shook hands, 
and a mutual wish was expressed that this interview 
should not be their only one. 

And it was not. The agreeable impression of their 
first meeting, and the certainty of seeing the young 
enthusiast, coupled with Ellen's renewed request, led 
to her father's frequently going back to the Glen; 
and, in the hope of hearing about her, and collecting 
flowers, destined to pass under her eyes and give her 
pleasure, Graham was there every day. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Detailing one of many meetings between Ellen Lee's father and 
young Kennedy. 

From a relation of one of the earlier meetings between 
Mr Lee and Crraham, it will be seen how intimate they 
had «oon become, and how much influence the judgment 
and taste of his new acquaintance were likely to haye 
upon the youth's mind. 

Commonly, Graham was waiting for Mr Lee and 
hurried to greet him, and, sometimes, he was found by 
him reading ; but on the occasion, now chosen as an 
instance, he was so engaged, as to be, for a while, 
unconscious of the neighbourhood of the other, who, 
standing upon the bank behind, watched him with 
growing curiosity. 

He was down in the Glen, and at a part where the 
sunshine fell freely upon the stream as it silently flowed 
over a bed of clear gravel ; and, evidently, something 
in the water had attracted him : for, now, he bent and 
gazed, while his head slowly turned, as if he tracked 
some object moving with the current ; then, he knelt, 
and peered at the bottom; and, at last, bringing a 
large stone, he cautiously dropt it in, and thereon, with 
fresh eagerness, renewed his investigation. 

Having followed his movements for a little, without 
being able even to guess at the cause of his interest, 
Mr Lee, at length, descended to him, saying : 
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"Well, fViend, you're busy to-day. What is that 
you are examining so earnestly V^ 

" Oh, good day, sir ! " cried Graham, springing up, 
and shaking hands with him. " I beg your pardon : 
I did not obserye you. I haye been puzzled,'' he pro- 
ceeded, looking again into the stream. " There are 
dark, almost black, round spots, with bright rings 
about them, — annular eclipses in miniature, — ^passing 
down along the bottom, there. See! are they not 
beautiful 1 like spots upon some wild creature's skin t 
Their strange distinctness struck me. At first; I 
thought they were the shadows of bells floating on the 
surface : but I found this was not the case, for each of 
these little, clear domes casts a bright star under it. 
Then ; I thought they might be from the passing flakes 
of froth, but neither are they from these. They seemed 
to shed out on either side of that sunk stone there, so 
I put in another stone close to it, and, as they'ye now 
changed their course and spread out wider, I feel 
satisfied they must be from the unbroken eddies or 
wellings of the water." 

" You are always discoyering something. This Glen 
is a yalley of diamonds to you ;" said the other, in a 
tone so cheerful that it was remarked by Graham, and 
delighted him, for, hitherto, there had been an ill-dis- 
guised sadness in his new friend's yoice. 

" I am, indeed, always finding something new and 
wonderful. This place is exhaustless, and eyery 
day now it becomes richer. What golden weather 
this is 1" 

" Yes," Mr Lee said, 

" A day in April never came so sweet 
To show that costly summer waa at hand." 
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As he recited these lines, with precision and an 
evident appreciation of erery word, Ellen's voice was 
suggested to Graham, and he immediately enquired 
how she was. 

" So well," was the reply, in a way which revealed 
that this was the cause of his happier manner, ** that I 
now think she might have come with me. She begged 
to be permitted, yet I asked one other day of home- 
keeping caution. 'Please Ood, she shall have a walk 
to-morrow. My dear child has lost much by her ill- 
ness, but, if we continue to have such days, we will 
soon make it up. She was only once in this fair Olen 
of yours, and has dreamt about it ever since. By the 
bye, here is your Wallenstein, which we have kept far 
too long. Many thanks. It gave both of us great 
pleasure, and has been, latterly, one of my daughter's 
chief companions. She loves the character of Thekla, 
some of whose sayings haunt her. I often hear her 
muttering : 

' Solemn is life unto a soul resolved.' " 

" Thekla, she was sure to like ;" Graham thought. 

" A noble work," proceeded the other, " and whole- 
some throughout. Come, — my invalid has resumed 
her studies to-day, and I have an hour to spare,— let 
us rest, and dip a little into its pages ;" and, thereon, 
they sat down together. 

" How well it commences in this old Gothic Hall, 
hung with flags and other trophies ;" Mr Lee went on, 
as he opened the book at its beginning. " Into what 
an element of war we find ourselves thrown at once. 
Thirty regiments in the place, and even the churches 
thronged with soldiers." 
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*' Yes, and how grand is the first sight we get of 
Max Piccolomini, the young commander of the cuiras- 
siers ! It prepares ns for the full hero." 

*' It does. There it is. Bead it, Mr Kennedy ;" 
said the other, who took every opportunity of getting 
Oraham to read, for his earnest voice, so low and 
subtle in its modulations as to be monotonous to any 
but a careful and intelligent listener, was refreshing to 
him, through its entire freedom from straining or effect, 
and, as desired, he read these lines : 

** I saw him as he was ten years aeo 
When we encountered Mansfield at Dessau — 
When from the bridge he leapt his charger down. 
And to his father in the hour of danger, 
Swam through the raging waters of l£e Elbe, — 
The tender down then scarcely clothed his chin." 

"Three striking pictures," said Mr Lee, looking 
up, " might be made from the history of this ' child of 
the camp.' The first ; shewing him a tender boy, new 
to the rigours of the German winter, his hand frozen 
to the heavy colours, which, manlike, he would not 
forsake, lying in the duke's tent at Prague, and the 
mysterious and kingly Wallenstein himself acting the 
nurse, and covering him with his mantle. The second ; 
this, where, a stripling, he, on his war-horse, plunges 
into the stormy river, after his father who is in peril. 
And the last ; where, seeking the death he wished, he, 
at the head of his doomed squadron of Fappenheimers, 
and known by his lofty plume and long hair, has leapt 
the trench, and is descending with his black charger 
upon the Swedish pikes." 

" I would add another," said Oraham ; " when, in 
the morning — ^in his coffin decked with a laurel, and 

K 
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having his sword lying on it ; borne by twelve yonths 
of noble birth ; and followed by the whole army, all 
moved and many weeping; — ^he is passing away to 
Saint Catherine's Cloister, to enjoy his deep rest, after 
the glimpse he had obtained of earthly bliss, and his 
terrible struggle between honour and love." 

" And it would be a fitting close to the series," said 
Mr Lee. "But these, we must remember, would be 
scenes only from the martial side of his life, and there 
might, you know,' be as many, and as fine ones, from 
the other." 

" Yes. Tried and true soldier as he is, how he sighs 
after peace, and what a contrast he draws between 
peace and war ! " 

" Ah, read that." 

And here Graham turned up, and read the part, 
beginning : 

" O father, that the Emperor would make peace ! 
This blood-stain'd laurel would I change with joy 
For the first violet of early Spring." 

and ending : 

" With spreading boughs 
The tree o'ershadows the long absent man. 
Which oft; the boy had bent ere he departed ; 
And, bashful-blushing, comes a maid to meet him, 
Whom at the nurse's breast a child he left. 
O happy he, for whom a door like this, 
Soft arms like these shall open to enfold him." 

" Beautiful ! beautiful ! beautiful I Well might it 
move even the wily Questenberg ;" muttered Mr Lee, 
when Graham ceased. '* In person, position, and cha- 
racter," he proceeded, after a little, "Max has, assur- 
edly, everything to command our interest and respect. 
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There is, throughout the history, a busy muster in the 
heavens; ambition, passions, and treachery, are its 
driving clouds ; the duke glares like * mighty Mars the 
Red ;* all the other generals scatter uncertain gleams ; 
Max stands, alone, in his firmness and undimmed 
purity. He is the star, 

* Of whose true, fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament.' 

Of ancient lineage and the son of a princess, virtuous 
in soul and lofty minded, famed for bravery through 
fifteen years of war, yet gentle in bearing and gay in 
his converse, no wonder that, during the twenty days 
when he acted as the guide from Garinthia, — 

* That golden time 
Of travel, when each rising sun united 
And nought but latest night divided them,' — 

Max gained Thekla^s heart." 

•* And he gained a treasure !" 

'* A treasure indeed, for, as Max among men, so 
was Thekla among women : tender and feeling, yet 
Friedland's own daughter for fearlessness and inde- 
pendence; open and candid^ preferring adherence to 
duty, to the fulfilment of the hopes of love, but, 
these abandoned, resolved to die. There are in her 
history, too, some fine contrasts. First ; she is in the 
peaceful convent, where Nature, doing her duty, graces 
the blooming girl with divinest loveliness. Then ; the 
daughter of the mighty one, she is suddenly called 
away by him to the army-clustered plains of Pilsen ; 
and he, to whom her own and her kind, humble-minded 
mother's safety has been committed, is in the grace 
and strength of youth ; is, nevertheless, a general ; 
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and has, since he was a child, followed and fought for 
her father. Then comes the morning of that day on 
which she is to reach the camp, and Max and she are 
standing together within the windowed niche of the 
hunting seat, their latest resting place, while the dra< 
goons, sent to be their after escort, are riding forth 
below. She hears him murmur, how, in a few hours, 
he and his happiness must part for ever. She tries to 
speak; her Toice trembles; her lovely cheeks flush 
with a glowing crimson ; her eyes, lifted slow and bash- 
fully from the ground, meet his. He clasps her in his 
arms, and their lips are crushed together : — ^Thekla is 
now * of age, for she has loved ;' and Max is dwelling 
on some bright island in the upper sky. — ^The camp is 
reached, and the bray of bugles and salute of sentries 
announce the arrival, among the coarse and motley 
throng, of her, whose beauty lately lighted up the 
cloisters ; and whom we soon behold in her father's 
presence, loaded with gems, and wearing a diadem that 
looks the forerunner of that queen's crown, which, in 
his blind ambition, the duke has resolved to set upon 
her head." 

In this way Martin Lee followed out Thekla's short 
and striking life. They then turned to other persons 
in the work, and, after having renewed their memory 
of some of its finest passages, he exclaimed, as he 
closed the book : 

" It is a grand tragedy. My daughter and I were 
wondering how we had never heard of its having been 
played in this country. Perhaps its great length has 
been the reason, but it seems to us one of the few dra^ 
matic works which might, pardonably, be shortened ; 
for it could not possibly be played as it is written, and 
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there is a great deal of purely historical narrative. It 
appears to us to contain every element of success. 
Some of the passages are marvellous for their beauty ; 
they are absolutely music. That, for instance, where 
Wallonstein is reflecting on Max, after ho has heard of 
his death. I'm afraid you must read it, Mr Kennedy ;** 
he added, with a smile, as he again opened the volume, 
and handed it over. 

Accordingly Oraham read the lines : 

<* I know I shall forget the blow at last. 
What will not man forget ? From things most dear. 
Even as fh)m things most common, is he weaned 
By the omnipotence of circumstance. 
But well I feel what I have lost in him. 
The flower is faded from my way of life. 
And cold and dreary lies the path before me. 
For he was like ." 

'^Oh is not this exquisite]'* Mr Lee asked, in a 
whisper. 

" For he was like the spirit of my youth, 
Making reality a lovel)r dream. 
And with the magic mists of morning gilding 
The bare and naked nothingness of thmgs ; 
In the pure flame of feeling and of love 
The worn and daily forms of life exalting. 
Till I myself have wondered at the change. 
Yes, I may struggle onward, but the droEun — 
The dream of life is gone— that comes no more." 

" Could anything be finer 1" Mr Lee asked, " and 
yet there are many such. The interest, too, is con- 
stant and growing. The love of Max and Thekla 
shines out, through the warlike and confused world, 
like the sunshine, yonder, among the briars and copse- 
wood : the murder of Wallenstein, ends it with an 
awAil cloud ; a star-broidered, black velvet pall should 
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be the curtain descending on the piece : and how 
numerous are the effective scenes in it, such as Max's 
farewell, when his Pappenheimers' bugles without, call 
him, more and more impatiently, and his soldiers 
gradually gather in, till the stage is thronged, and, 
with the duke, his idol, standing marbly by, a self- 
confessed traitor, and Thekla lying near, perhaps in 
death, the young chief is borne away by his men ; in 
his despair devoting them and himself to destruction ! 
Nothing, we thought, could be better suited for repre- 
sentation, and, from its inoffensiveness and great 
lessons, it could not but have an influence on the 
people for good." 

" I would not like to see it acted ;" Graham mur- 
mured, with a shake of the head. 

*' How ?" the other inquired ; turning, and looking 
anxiously at him. 

"Oh, it would be destroyed. The actors mangle 
all these glorious works ; at least I'm told so. I have 
never been in a theatre." 

" Indeed ! Never been in a theatre ?" 

"No. My father offered several times, long ago, 
to take me, but, as you know, I dislike the city, and, 
from all I heard about the playhouse, and the lives of 
players, the desire I once had to go there, died away." 

At these words Martin Lee shrank and blushed ; 
then he cast down his eyes, and kept gazing upon the 
ground with a sad expression : and when, after a little, 
he spoke, it was in a serious way, and as if to himself. 

"Yes; yes; it is the general opinion, Yet the 
dramatic art is not an easy art ; and it is calculated 
to be of great service, if properly employed. There is 
much that is good and beautiful to be seen and heard 
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in the theatre, eyen as it is ; ay, and it has still some 
< understanding friends.' Many noble minds are en- 
gaged there. The very purest of lives may be led in 
connexion with it ; and one strong influence and ex- 
ample will go far to remedy its present low state. 
Ah !" he exclaimed, carried suddenly out of his usual 
reserved manner, *' it may be all a dream and impos- 
sible, but we hope the time shall come, when the theatre 
will not be a mere place of pastime, but of pleasant 
teaching ; when it shall not be more associated with 
late hours than is a concert-room ; when actors will be 
earnest students of character, of nature, and of books, 
and be looked up to as belonging to the company of 
the wise and thoughtful ; when they will lead settled 
and blameless lives, and have general friends like other 
people; when a play will be more rarely seen, but 
neither lightly done nor readily forgotten ; when nothing 
doubtful or offensive will be said or shewn upon the 
stage ; when, spectacle and elaborate dressing heeded 
less, actors will strive to work on * the imaginary forces' 
of the people, leaving them to piece out all imperfections 
with their thoughts ; and when every player will regard 
the elevating of his art, the respectability of his class, 
and the good effect of their joint teaching, as beyond 
hundreds or thousands of guineas a night. That would . 
be, indeed, the Drama's Golden Age! But," he 
checked himself, and, turning to Graham, of whose 
presence he had, for a while, seemed unconscious, ad- 
dressed him in a tone of assumed lightness, " where 
have I allowed myself to be carried? I have, my 
friend, talked rather much on this. Yet, was not our 
Shakspere himself ' a poor player,' and his works, his 
own country's chief boast, and known over * the great 
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globe/ were they not written for * the wooden 0/ as he 
called the little Globe 1 And many others of our rare 
geniuses have laboured for it. Ton, yourself, Mr 
Graham, may yet do something to be represented there, 
— and, that's well minded,^' he said gladly, as if pleased 
at an opportunity of changing the subject, " you pro- 
mised to bring me one or two of your own poems. Bid 
you remember 1" 

" I did. I brought two ; but, what you have said" — 
— "Is nothing: * words, words, words.' Let me 
hear the poems. Fray, go on at once. I have prattled 
so much, I'm entitled to be a listener," interrupted the 
other, in such a way as showed he was bent to ex- 
tinguish a feeling of curiosity which his digression had 
evidently excited, and, ere long, Graham was engaged 
in reading to him one of the pieces he had brought. 
It was entitled '^ Azrael," and ran thus : 

The rebel angels, cast out of heaven, were being 
thrust down the abyss by the living ones who kept 
their first estate. 

One of these, about to drive his spear against the 
breast of a still upward-gazing traitor, recognised, 
even through the features fiendish with mingled pride 
and terror, a companion during part of the past ages. 

It was one with whom he had wandered by the sea 
of glass like unto crystal ; with whom he had, on mis- 
sions of love and mercy, swept through the world-sown 
universe; round whose pure and towering brows he, 
as a brother, had bound the amaranth ; and, side by 
side with whom he had sat, while, their harps and 
voices blent, they had celebrated the praises of the 
Almighty. 
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In a flash, the remembrance of yon time of serene 
and joyfal fellowship came back, eren in that hour of 
awful war ; the innocent and happy Spirit, whom he 
had once lored and thought to love for ever, rose 
before him in free and upright gracefulness, and, ten- 
derness overcoming duty, his heart throbbed, his eyes 
grew dim with tears, and he withheld the blow, while, 
weighed down by his crime, and smiling devilishly, as 
glorying in the other^s fault, the rebel dropt away 
toward his place of everlasting chains and darkness. 

Their command fulfilled, the faithful host returned 
to the Celestial City : but Azrael remained behind. 

In strange contrast to the burst of adoration that 
had risen from the multitude of the Blessed, there 
was in an instant a hush, and, in the dead silence, 
A Voice, out of the midst of the throne, called 
"Azrael." 

Then up, over millions of bending spirits, there 
floated slowly upon level wings, and with hand-shaded 
eyes, and hanging locks, a solitary angel. 

It was Azrael, who thus went to receive his punish- 
ment. 

And when he passed down again, it was with a 
poised lance and a bold front, his eyes set in a wide, 
cold glare, and his features fixed and marbly, and it 
was whispered throughout the holy throng that he had 
been, for his failure in duty, appointed the Angel of 
Death, whose stroke, at the moment fixed by God, is 
inevitable. 

" Many thanks, my young friend," said Mr Lee, as 
Graham ceased. " Many thanks to you. The fancy 
is striking ; it has, indeed, the air of a Jewish tradi- 
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tion : and the language has been chosen with care. I 
can see that you have felt the raptnre that attends the 
finding of a fit and beautifiil word.'' 

" That is a rapture," Graham cried. " How a fine 
idea frets till it finds its own true word-bride. It will 
not be mated with a drudge. In the nnion of noble 
thoughts and fair phrases, the sons of God still marry 
the daughters of men." 

Mr Lee smiled to himself, and proceeded : 

'' But, although I am delighted with the high 
tone and the construction of the poem, I must be 
honest and tell you that I do not approve of the 
subject." 

" Indeed !" Graham exclaimed. 

^*No. I have an aversion to the increasing or 
altering of Scripture history. From our very desire 
to know more about them than has been revealed to us, 
we are extremely apt to receive expansions or conti- 
nuations of the Scripture incidents ; and I admit that 
many of the legends are beautiful and harmless. For 
instance, that Joseph of Arimathea was once in this 
our far off isle of the sea, and that our thorn which 
blows at Christmas time, and which, in its glory, is 
almost suggestive of sweet spices and clean white linen, 
had its origin in the staff which he had brought with 
him in his hand upon his pilgrimage, these are, to my 
mind, pleasant fancies, and not injurious in them- 
selves. Yet, search the Scriptures, and you will not 
find them, and, since they are not there, I feel it a 
duty to object to them. The conspiracy and revolt of 
God's angels is a fact, but it is a mysterious one. 
Little has been revealed to us about it, which shews 
that it is neither necessary nor good for us to know 
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more, at present. Like the contending of Michael the 
Archangel with the Devil, when he disputed about the 
body of Moses, it is, as it were, an escaped sentence 
of the other world's history, and is a subject, which, 
brooded over and speculated on, is almost certain to 
create stumbling-blocks. These matters we should 
accept, as they are given." 

This opinion took Graham by surprise. He had 
been fearful of defects in the composition of his poem, 
but, so far from ever having felt misgivings as to the 
subject, the fancy, at first a welcome one, had become 
a favourite. In ** Azrael,'' he thought he had soared 
highest ; and had, for that very reason, now selected 
it. He was utterly unprepared for such an objection, 
and upon his sensitive mind the last words of it, which 
were spoken in a low and reverent tone, fell with the 
weight of a solemn reproof. And that reproof was 
from Ellen's father I His heart sickened, tears stole 
into his eyes, and his countenance, which, in the re- 
imagining and reading of his poem, had flushed, became 
pale, and took a grieved expression which startled the 
other, and made him exclaim : 

" Nay, nay ; but you must understand me fully. In 
my desire to speak out, I may have spoken too harshly. 
Remember, it is only to the kind of subject, I have any 
objection, and the same feeling keeps me from enjoying 
even the * Paradise Lost' of Milton. You have great 
precedents, and are scarcely to be blamed. With re- 
gard to the writing, it is excellent, and the music 
did not once jar on me. It is not difficult to foresee 
that you will take a high place, if you are spared. 
Now, I must hear the other: you brought two, you 
know." 
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Hoping that it might be forgotten, Oraham had put 
the other into his pocket. 

" Oh, it was a trifle, Mr Lee ;" he muttered, «* not 
worth your hearing. Wait till I do something better." 

" Ah, no : it is well worth my hearing," was the 
answer, '' and I shall be greatly disappointed if you 
do not read it." 

^' But I am ashamed of it," Graham continued, and, 
after taking it out again, opening it, looking for a 
little at it blankly, and glancing at his companion, 
who had settled himself in a hearkening attitude, and 
was evidently waiting, he began to read, but even in 
a lower tone, and his thought not infusing this as it 
had the other. 

Called " The Prayer for the Lily," this was the 
subject of it. 

It was summer time, and the beam of the sinking 
sun, passing into an old house that rose abore the 
gilded woods, fell there upon a child, which, clothed in 
its white gown and with clasped hands and shut eyes, 
knelt before its mother, and, following her low-toned 
voice, offered up its evening prayer. 

It prayed to have its own sin washed away through 
the Divine Being, who, during his mortal sojourn, had 
shown such a love to little children. It prayed for its 
dear father and mother: for its cousin George, far 
away in his war-ship on a dangerous sea: for its nurse, 
and for all the servants : for the neighbours, and, of 
these, chiefly for the village teacher's only son, who 
now lay dying. 

At last, when it had remembered this, of late the 
closing item of its orison, it, with a glimpsing of its 
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blue eyes, asked in a whisper if it might not pray for 
yon fair flower that they had seen in their forenoon 
walk, and, after a surprised glance and thoughtful 
pause, the young mother, with a smile, answered that 
it might, and it prayed for it too. 

But the child's guardian spirit, which, unseen, had 
stood beside, having its face veiled with one wing, and 
canopying the tender suppliant with the other, grieved 
to think that a blessing so innocent and precious had 
been given to a fleeting thing, and, during the night 
watches, when mother and child slumbered safely to- 
gether, it floated away through the silvery glades of 
the dark forest ; passed beyond it ; came to the reedy 
pool ; hung over the favoured flower ; and wept. 

Drawn up in its green night robe, and reclining 
upon one of the shield-shaped leaves, the Water Lily 
had been sleeping in the moonlight, motionless. 

But, now, it became disturbed with strange dreams, 
and sent forth gentle thrills upon the still water. 

At length it awoke, and beheld, and arose in its 
purity, and, straining up yearningly, received into its 
golden heart the heavenly tears, and became quickened 
in its loveliness. 

And, when morning came again, the little lake, 
which, the day before, had borne but floating leaves 
and a single gleam, was covered over with blossoms, 
for the young buds forming beneath the water, had 
been expanded and drawn up by the angel presence, 
and had emerged, at once, a bright multitude. 

Yet the prayed for Lily, through its wondrous 
fairness, seemed alone; a maiden queen whose vesture 
was white as falling snow, and from the diamonds upon 
whose bosom there was shed a heavenly glory. 
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The feathered grasses and the spider's net were yet 
burthened with dew, as if, in the still night, the earth 
had been weeping for her sinning and wretched children, 
when there, warily, peeped out of the forest, a man, who 
had slept his short and restless sleep within it, his head 
pillowed upon the root of a pine whose glaring trunk 
and boughs seemed lightened with the wrath of God. 

It was only when he felt sure that no one was about, 
that he ventured on the path, and there, worn by want, 
weariness, and remorse, his clothes tattered, and his 
feet bare and scarred, he stood and gazed away over 
the plain. Spreading on, even to the sky, it seemed 
an endless plain, and, shaking his head, as if now, at 
last, beaten, he went forward to the brink of the pool, 
and eagerly eyed its depths, asking them if they would 
grant him peace. 

And as, after a few moments, his eyes wandered 
wildly in search of anything to help him in that awful 
strait, they caught the clear gleam of the prayed for 
flower, and, even in his half madness, he was brought 
under its spell. 

Then his thoughts began to change, and his mind 
went back to old times, and he saw long forgotten faces, 
and heard long forgotten voices, and there returned to 
him days of wholesome toil, and restful Sabbaths, and a 
hallowed book, that spoke of sins, red as scarlet, being 
made spotlessly pure, and that bade hopeless men con- 
sider God's care of the lilies. 

Then he cast himself down, and lay with his face 
covered. But it was not to -sleep, and, ere long, spring- 
ing up, he wiped his eyes, and, after a glance into the 
blue sky, took out a crust, and ate it with a smile. 
Then, having bathed his face and hands, he buttoned 
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his ragged coat, and, humming a child's song, started 
across the moor. 

And so, during the course of that day, the Water 
Lily,— emblem of eloquence, — spoke comfort and good 
counsel to other human beings, until, in the afternoon, 
along the path skirting the forest, there came, last of 
all, a thin, wan girl, plainly drest, and walking slowly, 
with clasped fingers and downcast eyes. 

This was Judith, the village teacher's only daughter, 
who, for days and nights, had tended her dying brother, 
and had now been almost forced abroad by friends 
beginning to fear for her likewise. 

As she, alone, went the old way that they, together, 
had so often gone, and where they had, in loving con- 
fidence, so hopefully dreamt and talked of his coming 
ministry, her heart filled, and her eyes swam, and, 
through her tears, as if it were struggling through its 
own wave, there broke upon her the glimmering image 
of the prayed for flower. 

She paused a moment, and then she left the path, 
and stood upon the rush-tufted bank, and, having wiped 
her brimming eyes, again looked out. 

Only one of the Water Lilies ! But what a fair one I 
How sparkling ! How full of grace ! How pure ! 
How still. 

Then there seized her the thought, what delight it 
would yield to him who had so loved earth's beauty, 
but who was never more to have his foot upon the 
white and gold speck'd fields, if she could but secure 
the treasure, and carry it safely home, and, suddenly, 
lay it down beside him in its wonderful beauty ; and, 
led on by this wish, she, holding by an overhanging 
bough, stepped into the water. 
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that oyer. I need not tell yon that I am delighted 
with yonr descriptions of nature, which are eyidently 
faithful : and, certainly, mnch pleasure may be felt and 
giyen, and good done to oneself and others, by present- 
ing God's lesser works in apt words. Bnt, Mr Graham, 
His chief work is man, and I wonld earnestly adyise 
yon to turn your attention to character, manner, and 
human life, with its numerous branchings and conti- 
nual change. In this sweet solitude the yariety of 
fair and wonderful objects is, as you say, endless. 
Yet, what are these to the feelipgs of the heart, the 
faculties of the mind, and the neyer ceasing struggle 
of the soul between good and eyil, and with an eternity 
of peace or remorse before it? You ought to study 
man, as you find him in yourself, as you see him about 
you, and as he is shown to us in history. Your whole 
days might be worthily spent in contemplating and 
depicting our human nature, which is a ruin, but a 
noble one, and which still retains many yestiges of its 
original glory. Our great poet did not content him- 
self with solitary rambles in the rich woodlands around 
Stratford, or in loiterings along the willowy banks of 
the Ayon. He gathered what he could there; lost 
nothing of the sights he loyed so much ; and repro- 
duced all, firom the crimson drops in the bottom of a 
cowslip, to the braye overhanging firmament, fretted 
with golden fire. No : he joined the restless and 
motley multitude; threw himsdf into its whirl ; watched 
er&j phase of it; and so learned 'the qualities <^ 
people.' I can see that, at first, the state of your 
health kept tou apart» and that it has got into your 
bdng to fear bosiiiesa and niscellaneoos sodety. But^ 
haying gained much, yon are now losing more^ by this 
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seclusion. Tou know that * homekeeping youth/ '' he 
quoted with a smile, " * hare ever homely wits;' and my 
earnest counsel to you is, to striye to overcome this 
sensitiveness. Unless I recognised in you that which 
ought to be an amulet against all risk, I certainly would 
not take it on myself, a stranger, to advise you to quit 
your present lonely life, and pass into the city, with its 
fascinations and dangers. But, seeing what you are, 
and foreseeing what, with widened experience and sym- 
pathies, you may do, I would be wrong, did I not plainly 
tell you, that, to me, it seems your right course is, to 
enter the world, and fight its battle like other young 
men. Whatever your employment may be, you will 
daily, while engaged in it, find thronging upon you 
materials, out of which you can, if spared, create such 
literary work as may not only amuse and instruct your 
fellow creatures, but secure for yourself the name of a 
poet. And that is no mean name : for the poet is not 
the jigging fool that we, so often, hear him called by 
the vulgar minded and mercenary, and you must, by 
no means, allow such people to scare away, or depress, 
your secret aspirations. Remember, 

* He ne'er is crowned 
With Lmnortality, who fean to follow 
Where aibx voiobs lead.' 

And now, I must go. Tou will help me, as usual, with 
my flowers ; and you must let me carry these poems 
home, to shew them to my daughter." 

** Oh no ; Mr Lee ;'* Graham said, in a serious and 
impressed tone. ''Not these! Til do something 
better. — At least, not the Azrael onel" 

" Ah yes, Azrael too." 



L 2 
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CHAPTER IX 

Adding the witness of this tale or history to the support of a 
common 8a3nng connected with the course of true love. 

" Now, MisB Ellen, with its range of pure, trembling 
lines, is it not like a water-strung harp, awakened to 
this solemn music by some spirit of the woods V 

So said Graham Kennedy, as, having gathered in the 
fan-studded branches of a young mountain ash, he held 
them drawn aside, and opened up to his companion's 
yiew one of his favourite Falls. 

At a short distance above them, a slab of rock lay, 
in a lerel position, across the Glen ; leaving, under it, 
a care-like hollow. The stone's front was thickly 
clothed with brown moss, whose sombreness was only 
lightened by a broken trail of yellowish ivy, which had 
been floated down and hung half over. Along the upper 
verge ran a line of yivid green, at two or three points 
of which there was a golden glimpsing. This betrayed 
the brimming water, that, stealing through the border 
of bright emerald, and in almost equal quantity from 
side to side, oozed, silent and unseen, down the dark 
growth ; till, having reached the lower edge, where the 
moss was drawn into a sleek fringe, it suddenly ap- 
peared, pouring from the ends of this in long, slender, 
lucid jets. Of these there might be several scores, and, 
though some were but inches apart, not one interfered 
with another. Each flowed straight, unbroken, and 
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independent; and so it seemed, as if there stood 
across the chasm, a row of quiyering pillars of crystal, 
with dark-green capitals. Below, was a second and 
more advanced ledge of rock : and, on this, the liquid 
columns struck, shedding a faint mist. Then, in 
frothing and gurgling fellowship, they madly leapt 
down upon the bare boulders, from among which 
the rivulet glode peacefully on its way. The crags, 
on either side, were richly plumed with ferns: all 
beneath the surface of the upper cliff was in shade : 
and above, with bands of sportive flies seen, here and 
there, against the nearer knolls, and with its ivy- 
wrapt trees half silvered by the sunshine, the 61en 
retired ; its vista crowned, iar away and high up, with 
a ragged scrap of the blue sky, bluer through its 
being encroached on by a tiny fleece of snow-like 
cloud. 

« Yes 1" sighed Ellen ; " it is indeed beautiful." 
She stood upon a part of the grassy bank that jutted 
into the channel, and which was so thickly starred 
with large wood anemones, as to be almost white. 
While she was ascending the ravine, her bonnet had 
slipped off her head, and now, held by the ribbons, 
lay upon her back. Her hair, which had, that morn- 
ing, been arranged with unusual nicety, shaken out of 
its order, half veiled her cheeks, and, in a full, wavy 
shower, fell to her waist. Through exercise, the grace 
of her figure was more free; and her complexion, 
generally so pale, was of a delicate rose. Altogether, 
her beauty was heightened ; but her features wore an 
expression of sadness, which was ill-concealed by a 
forced smile. She seemed haunted by some great fear 
or sorrow, and, while her guide, whose utter happiness 
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alone preyented him from remarking this, with his 
head bent aside, gazed proudly at the Fall, she, 
standing a step or two behind, after merely glancing 
up and murmuring her admiration, fixed her eyes on 
him, and continued to regard him with an air of loving 
regret. 

She only withdrew them, and looked on again, upon 
his saying : 

" But we must go closer to it. Miss Lee. It will not 
yanish ! And, after all this climbing and crossing, you 
require a rest." 

Extending then the space, he made open for her a 
way to pass on, and, in a few moments, Ellen was seated 
opposite the Fall, and seemed entranced by its love- 
liness, while Graham, having left her and sprung for> 
ward, drew her attention to some of its details. 

" Are not these splendid !" he asked, pointing to the 
round, loose stones that lay heaped confusedly together 
under the lower ledge, and which glowed like blocks 
of dull ^Id. *' Yon hartstongue fern, how languidly . 
it hangs, as though it thirsted for the waterbrook. 
And look here at the front ! It is crusted, all over, as 
if with dark-green coral : when I press it, see ! the jets 
beneath grow thicker. Behind them, too, in there, is 
a cave, where I have been, the moss in which is like a 
fairy forest of the most perfectly shaped dwarf trees, 
and there is a mysterious escape of water, from the 
roof, at the very back.'' 

After these and some other remarks, he returned, 
and, finding h«r still gazing up earaestly, stood be^de 
her; silent, and glad in his heart that the spot had 
jjastified his many paraises of it, and, by its inflnesce, 
wronglit so slroQsr a charm npon her. 
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Bat, though Ellen appeared to be engrossed in the 
Fall, she soon had come to see nothing of it. Not- 
withstanding Graham's laughing assurance, it had 
indeed vanished from her, and when, by and by, she, 
before relapsing into revery, muttered, ** It seems a 
dream ;" it was not of the scene before her that she 
spoke. 

No ; she had been, in her own mind, going over the 
incidents of the last two months : for this was now the 
first morning of May, the day of Big Mathew's Child- 
festiral, toward whose full success Ellen had pledged 
her presence at the coming hour when it was to be 
formally opened, and for the little lady-guests at which 
she had just completed a number of wreaths of haw- 
thorn bloom and daisies relieved by buds of the red 
wild rose, besides having superintended the mounting 
of a swing on the old chesnut, and the decking of what 
was a novelty in these parts, a veritable Maypole. 

It has been told under what circumstances Martin 
Lee and his daughter had gone to the Quarry Farm ; 
and how their sojourn there had passed, up to the date 
of Ellen's successful scheme for getting her father out 
of the cottage, after his long confinement. 

From that short ramble, undertaken with reluctance, 
he had returned in a cheerful mood, exultingly holding 
up the wild flowers to her delighted gaze. Wondering 
at their number and beauty, she had asked him how he 
came to be so fortunate ; to which he, for a while, had 
kept answering her playfully. 

Suppose, he said, that, on going down into the Olen, 
he had found the bunch hanging, by a sparkling gos- 
samer thread, from one of the lofty branches, as if 
waiting for her ; or, perhaps, he had not been able to 
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discorer a single blossom there, and, sitting down, 
opposite the stream where its channel was full of the 
round, water-worn stones called fairy cups, was grier- J 

ing, when there stood at his foot, a tiny gentleman in 
brilliant green, who, patting his shoe, and looking up 
with eyes like purest cQamonds, said, ** Mortal, be com- 
forted," and presented him with these, from his own 
garden, under ground. 

At last, howerer, Mr Lee revealed his meeting with 
Graham, and spoke so interestedly of the stranger, 
that Ellen was amused, her father rarely allowing him- 
self, eyen in his business, to form a new acquaintance ; 
but as, in reply to further questionings, she learned the 
particulars of their interriew, her amusement passed 
into gladness, for, during the last two years, there had 
been no one, save herself, with whom he had been able 
to converse upon the subjects he was fondest of, and, 
indeed, so far as she could recollect, he had never spoken 
to her, in the same strain, of any one ; unless it were 
his old friend and pupil, her mother's brother. 

From the pleasure he found in Graham's society, the 
fresh welcome with which his daughter always received 
the woodland treasures he brought back, and the fact 
of her convalescence becoming every day less doubtful, 
it was not difficult, afterwards, to persuade Mr Lee to 
repeat that short excursion; and, as sure as he re- 
turned, so sure was Ellen to hear that the young > 
enthusiast had made his appearance, insisting on the 
search being left to him, and to observe that her father 
was even more struck, if possible, with his peculiarity 
and tastes. 

To divert his daughter, and revive his own remem- 
brance of them, Martin Lee, from time to time, de- 
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scribed his conTersationB with Graham, and she found 
herself gradually becoming desirous to see one, who 
had BO many sympathies in common with them, and 
who, notwithstanding the difference of years, got on 
with her father in this companionable way. 

The flowers too, which arrived so regularly that 
they had become a feature in her room and were a 
constant joy to her, helped to excite this curiosity; for, 
in seyeral ways, they spoke favourably of the gatherer. 
As, in this " well-apparelled April," the " infants of 
the Spring" succeeded each other, the new comer was 
immediately included : they were so arranged as to set 
off each other's beauty, in which they were assisted by 
a few green leaves : for their odour, a sprig of sweet 
brier or some woodruffe was invariably among them : 
and there was always found a place for one or two 
objects, often accounted trifles; a gowan, with its 
warm heart and prim white frill, a group of the purple- 
black berries of the ivy, a smooth clump of emerald 
moss, a tuft of honied clover from the neiglibouring 
meadow, or a bit of golden broom from the craggy 
hillside. 

What Ellen heard about Graham Kennedy's love of 
books, added to her awakened interest in him, and, 
when her father brought home Wallenstein as one of 
his young Scotch friend's favourites, and they had read 
it together, to their mutual delight and wonder, she 
felt satisfied of his having the same tastes as them- 
selves, and belonging, as it were, to the same faction. 
But what impressed her, above all, were his love and 
knowledge of Shakspere, the natural -looking light 
which he shed on many of the dimmer passages, and 
the strange views he had of various parts; such as, that 
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the faithful and heart-broken fool in Lear, might bo 
gradually traced through the stages of decline, and 
that his last words, " And I shall go to bed at noon/' 
referred to what he knew was to be his death-bed. 

Here was one, she mused, from whom there might be 
gained something to aid her in her great object. 

Ellen's former determination to retnm to that 
" sweet, quiet place in the Glen," being strengthened 
by all this, the first day she left the cottage they had 
gone thither; to find the hollow draped in hearier 
foliage, and even lovelier : and lo ! her father's new 
friend. 

He was obviously much more delicate in health than 
she had supposed, and his features were somewhat 
irregular. But his grey eyes, large and prominent, 
were full of meaning, and the expression of his counte- 
nance indicated thoughtfulness, and yet openness of 
disposition almost amounting to simplicity. He was 
of middle height, and stooped a little. His hair was 
fair, and in thick curls. He wore no neckerchief, and 
was clothed in a loose suit of light plaiding. He had 
been sitting reading, and, as he rose on their coming, 
held the open volume in his hand. 

They were introduced by her father : 

" My daughter, Mr Kennedy, who has been an in- 
valid : and whose imprisonment you helped to lighten 
so much by your flowers and book." 

Here Ellen thanked him ; and Graham blushed 
deeply, but could not speak. His old reserve had 
returned to him in an instant, he was tongue-tied, and 
no boor could have been more awkward in manner, for 
the time. 

Mr Lee, who was surprised at this, felt for him. 
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and, to break the eilence, asked what book it was he 
had with him that day. 

" It is Chaucer, sir," was the answer. " You kindly 
adrised me to get it, and a friend in the city has just 
sent me this copy, which he bought at a stall." 

Martin asked leave to look at it, and, while he 
turned over its pages, Ellen, who had also been struck, 
and, indeed, pained by Graham's strange sensitiveness, 
said, addressing him : 

** Chaucer's works will give you great pleasure, Mr 
Kennedy. Next to Shakspere, he is our favourite. 
I often fancy I see him, as my father has described 
him to me; with a pale, smooth face, large brow, 
dusky yellow hair, and a wheat-coloured beard : always 
gazing on the ground, as if willing that his medita- 
tions should be disturbed only by his darling 

* flow'reB white and red. 
Such that men callen Daisies in our town.' " 

** This is a good copy," said Martin Lee. " As my 
daughter says, it will afford you great pleasure." 

" I find it difficult to read," Graham muttered. 

'* Ah !" Ellen exclaimed, " that difficulty will soon 
vanish. There is an art in reading Chaucer, and, 
when you fall into the way, you will find it go like a 
song. There is to me, now, quite a charm in the quaint 
old pronunciations." 

" No man could have loved nature moro devotedly, 
observed her better, or described her with more faith- 
fulness than Geoffrey Chaucer, ' the father of English 
poetry,' as he is called," said Mr Lee. ** When the 
month of May was comen, and he hoard the singing of 
the fowles, and saw the flow'res ginnen for to spring, 
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it was with him, * Farewell my book and my deyotion/ 

I know yon will like the way in which he always speaks 

of his pet flowers. Ellen, do yon remember this, in the 

prologue to the Legend of Good Women ?" and here 

he read : 

** To them have I so great affection 
As I said erst, when comen is the May, 
That in my bed there daweth me no day 
That I n'am up, and walking on the mead 
To see this flower against the sunne spread. 
When it upriseth early by the morrow ; 
That bliss^ sight softeneth all my sorrow ; 
So glad am I when that I have presence 
Of it, to doen it all reverence. 
As she that is of all flow'res the flow'r. 
Fulfilled of all virtue and honour. 
And ever alike fair and fresh of hue 
As well in winter as in simmier new ; 

This love I ever, and shall until I die, ^ 

Al' swear I not of this, I will not lie." 

"Remember it? that I do; well. Was it not a 
strange passion,'' Ellen asked, " that he had for the 
Daisy ? His wife Philippa had good reason, I think, 
to be jealous of La belle Margarete." 

" Here again too," continued her father : 

" My busy ghost, that thirsteth alway new 
To see this flow'r so young, so fresh of hue. 
Constrained me with so greedy desire 
That in mine heart I feelen yet the fire 
That made me to rise ere it was day. 

And this was now the first morrow of May, , 

With dreadful heart and glad devotion * 

For to be at the resurrection 
Of this flow'r when that it should unclose 
Against the sun, that rose as red as rose. 
That in the breast was of the beast that day. 
That Agenores daughter led away ; 
And down on knees anon right I me sette. 
And as I could this freshe flow'r I grette. 
Kneeling alway till it unclosed was 
Upon the small, and soft, and sweete grass. 
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That waB witliflow'res sweet embroider'd all, 
Of such BweetnesB and such odour o'er all 
That for to speak of gumme, herb, or tree, 
Comparison may none imaked be ; 
For it surmomiteth plainly all odours. 
And of rich beauty the most gay of flow'rs." 

** That is beautiful,'* Oraham said, upon his ceasing. 

'^ But, with all this love of nature,*' proceeded Mr 
Lee, who was artfully strengthening the position he 
had taken yesterday when giving the other his opinion 
and adyice, " what a knowledge of human life and in- 
dividual manner was his ! Which of the poems were 
you reading to-day, Mr Kennedy 1" 

^'I was just commencing the Canterbury Tales,'* 
he replied. 

" Well, in that work — ^think of his beginning to write 
it when sixty years of age 1" — 

« Was he, father V 

" Yes, dear — ^in that work you will find a world of 
character." 

" Have you come yet, Mr Kennedy, to the descrip- 
tion of the poore Parson ?" Ellen asked. 

« No ma'am." 

" You are sure to like that." 

" Ellen, you used to be able to repeat it." 

" Ah yes, but it is long since I looked it over. I 
couldn't trust myself, and, if I misplaced a word, I 
would feel as if I had committed a crime. If you'll 
give me the book, father, I'll read it : I should like to 
do so. When did we read that before, and who was 
it, do you recollect, who said, that it was like the curate 
of 1" 

" Go on, my child ;" Mr Lee interrupted, and Ellen, 
after a sad, quick glance at him, as he put his hand 
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to his brow, proceeded, her voice faltering until she 
had advanced a little, for it had been with her mother 
that they had last read it : — 

" A good man there was of religion. 
That was a poore Parson of a town, 
But rich he was of holy thought and work ; 
He was also a learned man, a Clerk, 
That Christes gospel truly woulde preache ; 
His parishens devoutly woulde he teach ; 
Benign he was, and wonder diligent. 
And in adversity full patient. 
And such he was yproved often sithes ; 
Full loth were him to cursen for his tithes ; 
But rather would he given out of doubt 
Unto his poore parishens about 
Of his offering, and eke of his substance ; 
He could in Httle thing have suffisance : 
Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain nor thunder. 
In sickness and in mischief, to visit 
The farthest in his parish much and lite 
Upon his feet and in his hand a staff: 
This noble 'nsample to his sheep he yaf. 
That first he wrought, and afterward he taught. 
Out of the gospel he the wordes caught, 
And this figure he added yet thereto, 
That if gold ruste what should iron do 1 
For if a priest be foul on whom we trust, 
No wonder is a lewed man to rust : 
And shame it is, if that a priest take keep 
To see a fouled shepherd and clean sheep : 
Well ought a priest ensample for to give 
By his cleanness how his sheep should live. 

He sette not his benefice to hire. 
And let his sheep accumbred in the mire, 
And ran unto London unto Saint Poule's 
To seeken him a chantery for souls. 
Or with a brotherhood to be vdthold ; 
But dwelt at home and kept well his fold. 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarry : 
He was a shepherd and no mercenary ; 
And though he holy were and virtuous. 
He was to sinful men not dispitous. 
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Ne of his Bpeeche dangerouB ne digne ; 

But in his teaching discreet and benign. 

To drawen folks to heaven with faireness, 

liy good ensample was his business ; 

But it were any person obstinate, 

What so he were of high or low estate, 

Him would he snibben sharply for the nones : 

A better priest I trow that no where none is. 

He waited after no pomp or reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience ; 

But Christes lore and his apostles twelve 

He taught, — ^but first he followed it himselve." 

^< That is like Little Livy !'' Graham exclaimed, 
when Ellen ended. He had, at first, listened with de- 
light arising from the mere music of her voice, and 
while, during the continuance of the memory she had 
awakened, she was not giving her usual care to the 
words and their meaning ; but, ere long, he had been 
caught by her earnestness, and gradually got inte- 
rested, and now it was in his natural tones and quite 
impulsively that he spoke, his eyes full of light, and 
a glad and proud smile haunting his mouth. 

*' Who is Little Livy V^ Ellen asked, astonished at 
the change in his look and voice. 

" Mr Livingstone," he answered ; ** a clergyman in 
the City. My father^s most intimate friend, and my 
tutor. He bought the book for me." 

" If he meets that description, he must be a rare 
teacher, and one worth having," Mr Lee said. " But, 
Ellen love, you haven't thanked Mr Kennedy for let- 
ting us have his poems to the cottage," and here he 
returned the manuscripts. 

'^I thank him now," she said. ''They are both 
beautiful. But while I thank you," she continued, 
" I have to ask your pardon, Mr Graham. Was it 
very wrong of me to copy * The Prayer for the Lily t' 
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^* I am proud yon thought it worth copying. Miss 
Lee," he answered. 

Thna their first interview had gone : and, although 
(rraham had, during it, only said a few words, this 
yery silence, after haying heen accustomed to hear of 
his speaking so freely and well, puzzled Ellen, and she 
could not help wondering at the earnest way in which 
she had occasionally detected him regarding her. On 
bidding him goodbye, she felt a regret; and the day 
seemed to her to haye been lost» in so far as she had 
not seen him as her mind had pictured him from her 
father's reports. 

She, therefore, longed for other meetings, and they 
came ; and, with them, Graham gradually lost his shy- 
ness, and almost resumed the manner to which Mr Lee 
had been latterly accustomed, speaking frequently and 
more earnestly, if not quite as freely ; and Ellen's in- 
terest in him increased. 

She was acquainted with the writings of many more 
of our great men tl^n he was, and, like her father, 
was constantly reyealing literary beauties to him, and 
putting him on the road to pleasures of the highest 
kind« She often smiled, indeed, as she found herself 
kneeling beside her trunk of books, turning them oyer, 
and marking parts to be brought under his notice. 
Upon the other hand, she soon came to see^ that what 
he had known before, he knew thoroughly ; and, from 
the sense, which, after long and deep thought, he had 
attached to them, many passages, even of her most fami- 
liar authors, receiyed heightened yalne, or assumed a 
different meaning. Following up her desire and hope 
of benefiting by his loying study of them, and being 
either confirmed in her present conceptions of the 
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characters she was to impersonate, or led to adopt other 
and more correct ones, she had induced a regular com- 
parison of their ideas on the principal tragedies and 
comedies of Shakspere. They, thus, had come to read 
these together, and, on her introducing her opinion of 
how they should be represented, Graham generally 
agreed with her, and was delighted ; but, occasionally, 
he differed, and Ellen invariably found, upon considera- 
tion, that his suggestions were to her adyantage. With 
this pleasant employment, there were mingled frequent 
wanderings in and about the Olen, and notings of the 
various natural objects and changes of the season, and, 
to Graham's curious personal knowledge of these, she 
added mucli that was legendary or historical, and of 
which she had either read, or been told, by her father. 

From the circumstances of her parents* marriage, 
Ellen Lee had never, till now, had a companion of any 
kind about her own age, far less one of congenial 
tastes ; and feelings, hitherto pent up, had been sud- 
denly awakened by this acquaintance, and found ex- 
pression. Life, indeed, through it, took a new colour, 
and, for a while, time was spent in unquestioned and 
growing enjoyment. 

But, by and by, Ellen began to find the thought of 
Graham affecting her during her studies. Formerly, 
she used to ask herself; "How will the people receive 
this ]" — " Will I, here, touch the hearts of these hun- 
dreds ]" — " Oh ! how far will this character help in 
raising me to that, which will justify her, and give him 
rest and independence V^ Now, however, she detected 
herself thinking ; ** Would Graham consider me right 
here ]" — " Would he say that this embodied his idea V 
— " Would that give him pleasure, and would he thank 

M 
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me ?" — " Will he eyer see me act ?" Generally she 
would shake her head, with a smile, as at her folly, 
upon these occasions ; bnt, sometimes, sadness would 
succeed them, and, particularly, such a question as the 
last: because, haying desired, a thousand times, to 
reyeal to him what her profession was, and been often 
on the yerge of it, she had not yet dared to do so, 
fearing the result; for, among other things, Martin 
Lee had repeated to his daughter, how their new friend 
had neyer been in a theatre, and how he had been 
tinged with the common notion about actors' liyes and 
habits. So, this had remained untold by them ; and, 
as for Oraham himself, he had not for a moment, in 
his rapturous dream, thought of what or whence they 
were* When he might again see her, and be with her, 
was the only question that eyer occurred to him, and 
the true delight that she took in what she read or re- 
cited, was to him a sufficient reason for it all. 

Ellen wrought on, keeping her hours of study sacred: 
but the disturbing influence waxed stronger. During 
her daily task, she found it more difficult to rein in her 
mind, and hold it to the subject : it would go wandering 
away, and settle upon him. Her preyious delight in 
their country walks, had merged into a hope which 
started up immediately on their crossing the threshold, 
that they would see him; eyery figure in the distance, 
she imagined to be his ; when they did meet, gladness 
filled her like a light, proclaiming itself in the increased 
brightness of her eyes, and flushing of her face ; and, 
when they parted, she, at once, became silent. 

This had not escaped her father, who diyined the 
cause, and was perplexed; for he had neyer seen his 
child so happy. There might come of it trouble and 
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grief, and he feared there would, yet — she had sacri- 
ficed so much, toiled so long and heavily, experienced 
so few pleasures, was so lonely in her town lodgings, 
and had so much work and anxiety before her — he had 
not the heart to break in upon her enjoyment, and say, 
'' Ellen, our sweet sojourn must end. Let us go." 

But she herself had come to the decision, now; eren 
as she had done at the former crisis in their history. 
Her objects in selecting this place, had been to get 
more strength, and to study better : and it was the 
turning point of her life. Justification of her mother's 
memory, rest and comfort for her father, fortune and 
fame for herself; all seemed within reach. Failure, 
now, would be want, slayery, and a dishonoured name: 
while success, now, would not only bear glorious fruits 
to themselves, but help to erase the popular prejudice, 
and perhaps, some day, Oraham— even in these serious 
musings and when her reason was in its strength, 
the thought of him came in, and she again smiled ! 

But she saw what must be. 

Flight, or something like it, from all these joys I 
Their safety lay in abrupt removal to some far and 
strange place, where she could again give herself 
entirely to her duties, — for, she had come to know it, 
while her heart had lately warmed and grown, the 
vigour and self-reliance of her mind had begun to 
dwindle : and, her resolve made, it had soon been put 
in the way of fulfilment. 

Having expressed to her father her fear that she 
was losing power, and her wish to leave the Quarry 
Farm, it had been arranged that they should start at 
once, and take up their abode in that distant district 
with which her new engagement was connected : and 

M2 
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it was- a secret ; eyen to the Farmer, it was only to be 
revealed next morning, for they felt that it would have 
saddened him for his holiday. 

This, therefore, was the end of their country sojourn; 
by to-morrow night they would be fifty miles away ; 
and, to deepen and add to her impressions of it, and 
alas! to be with Graham, perhaps for the last time, 
Ellen had asked him, to accompany her to those parts 
of the Glen where they had spent so many happy hours 
together, and to guide her to others which she had 
not yet seen. 

As she now sat opposite the Waterfall, her heart 
was sore to think of it. Never, since she left her 
native village, had she so experienced the blessed feel- 
ing of a settled home : and, to begin to wander again, 
and to mingle, once more, with all yon noise and 
wretchedness, even with their good prospects it was 
hard indeed ! The " Officer's Cottage," so charming 
at first, had daily become even more so. The foliage 
had gradually thickened about it. Before them, its lilacs 
had become masses of fragrant bloom, one of them, near 
the porch, actually bending under the weight of what 
the farm people called its " white flourish ;'* the apple 
trees had burst into their maidenly blush; the laburnum 
had showered its gold ; and the flowering currant hung 
itself with ruby bells. The borders of double daisies 
in the garden, had rushed along in crimson lines ; and, 
one after another, — and, among the rest, the auriculas 
or " dusty millers " as Big Mathew called them, — a 
multitude of flowers had started up, to gladden the 
strangers with their varied dyes and odours. And 
here the month of months had arrived, and even fairer 
than ever ! They had become attached to their host 
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and hostess by many associations, and there was not a 
creature about the farm who had not striren to make 
them happy. They had grown intimate with every 
field, meadow path, and green lane, in the neighbour- 
hood. The Olen, ever increasing in wonder and 
beauty, was an exhaustless region to them. Her 
father had found a friend here : and in her own bosom, 
(and in the bosom, she beliered, of another,) there had 
formed the honied bud of love ; but, like that bud, 

" bit by an enTioua wonn. 
Ere he can spread hia sweet leaves to the air 
Or dedicate nis beauty to the sun," 

fate had decreed that it should never open. 

It was with these thoughts, that Ellen was occupied, 
while Oraham supposed her to be spelled by the love- 
liness of the waterfall. He had remained silent, and, as 
he mused upon her, passed the time by picking out of 
the bank beside him the reddish-brown oakleaves, and 
in joining these, by fixing the stem of one into the point 
of another ; and this might have continued even longer, 
if he had not, looping them, formed a wreath, and, 
under a momentary impulse, and with fingers trembling 
with affection, set it, gently, upon Ellen's head. 

" What is it V^ she asked ; without looking up, for 
her eyes were filled with tears. 

" Ellen, I have crowned you ;" he answered, in a 
faltering voice. " Lift your face." 

"Oh Graham 1" she cried, with a sob-like sigh, as, 
rising, she stood erect, and, with open hands, pressed 
her head, forgetful of its coronet of decay. 

The bud of love in their hearts was never, she had 
believed, to open ! But, beneath some brighter and 
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warmer ray from hearen, it was to burst into blossom 
in a moment ; and, how it was they knew not, bnt they 
stood clasped in each others arms, and Graham rained 
kisses upon the fair face of Ellen ; the liquid sorrow 
in whose eyes changed through ecstacy, into something 
like sun-illumined dew. 
But as with 

^' The lightning, which doth cease to be 
"Ere one can say — ^It lightens :" 

SO it was with that delicious and delirious mingling of 
their spirits. 

For lore is timid in this rude world, and loud talking, 
that rose oyer the sound of the water, disturbing them, 
they shook themseWes free of each other as in sudden 
fear, and, with burning cheeks and broken remarks 
about the fall, retraced their course ; passing again 
through the branches of the rowan tree, just as some 
of Big Mathew's humbler guests, — ^with red faces, bare- 
headed and barelegged, and each carrying a thick 
bunch of mixed primroses and anemones, — appeared 
abore, seen behind the light foliage as if through a 
green network. 

And soon they had parted; and, on Ellen's side, 
not without a pang. 

But, when she reached the farm and found it busy 
with life and humming with joy, she became excited, 
and threw herself into the merry-making, almost with 
abandonment. She was everywhere ; helping in every- 
thing; consulted by the treat-givers ; and nearly torn 
to pieces by the guests. She started games; and set 
the swings in motion. She got her streamered May- 
pole set ; dispersed her garlands ; crowned the Queen ; 
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and arranged the dances. She was the heart and soul 
of the entertainment : and a new impulse was imparted 
by her to all the doings. 

Never had Mayday been fairer ; never had its ftin 
been better ; never had its curds, cream, and oatmeal 
cakes, been sweeter ; never had the crowd of children 
been so happy ; and never had the host and hostess 
been more satisfied with their annual party. 

All, indeed, had gone " merry as a marriage bell :'* 
the success was complete : and, when it was at an end, 
Big Mathew, in whose mind it was a kind of expiatory 
feast, and who, throughout it, had carried upon his arm 
the spirit-child with its shadowy garland, sighed as if 
from a relieved heart. 

But, on the following morning, the news of their 
tenants' departure fell upon the farmer and his house- 
hold like a bolt. At first, they could not comprehend 
it; then, they would not hear of their going; and 
then, Big Mathew, petting like a boy, would not let 
them leave. 

But Ellen's resolve remained unmoved^ and, ere the 
sunbeams had reached the water in the Glen, gone they 
were ; she having taken with her a wee curl of flaxen 
hair folded in a walnut leaf, which Big Mathew had put 
into her hand, with a blessing that he could not speak. 

And how were the tidings received by Graham; who 
had been, in a moment and but yesterday, lifted up, as 
to the very heavens ? 

It was as if some devil had wrenched him out of 
those heavens, and dashed him on the earth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Wliere the young recluse will be found in the City, engaged in 
gathering '^hiunours of men/' 

" Pressed 1 yes man, I was pressed ; and I'll tell you 
all about it." 

He who so frankly promised this recital had, for a 
score of years, acted as messenger at Mr Kennedy's 
'office ; and the person who had artfully educed, and was 
about to enjoy, the rer elation, was no other than our 
friend Graham. 

Longfellow, in his Hyperion, — that prose-poem to 
which so many return with pleasure, says : 

" In the life of every man, there are sudden transi- 
tions of feeling, which seem almost miraculous. At 
once, as if some magician had touched the heavens and 
the earth, the dark clouds melt into the air, the wind 
falls, and serenity succeeds the storm. The causes 
which produce these sudden changes may have been 
long at work within us; but the changes themselves 
are instantaneous:" — and it was to the surprise of 
all, and the declared relief and delight of his father, 
that young Kennedy had one morning, when supposed 
to be drowned in a dangerous moodiness that had re- 
sisted every effort to remove it, and which had chained 
him to his room for months, abruptly appeared, and 
expressed his desire and determination to begin to 
work : during the making of which proposal he seemed 
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animated by a new spirit ; and showed a difference of 
manner, that was immediately confirmed and made 
more manifest through a sense of his father's pride, 
as, for the first time, they, arm in arm, passed away 
together fVom the Glenhouse for the Office, and ho found 
himself addressed in a confidential tone, about some 
of the prominent features of the mercantile business, 
and the state of their own private affairs. 

He had, accordingly, been attending there a while, 
— ^for time had rolled on, and it was now the autumn, 
''season of mists and mellow fruitfulness," — and 
already, that strange sensitiveness which his friends, 
and he himself indeed, had deemed unconquerable, was, 
to some degree, overcome. 

However, his health was still such, or, rather, the 
apprehensions about it remained so strong, that he 
was only, as yet, allowed to undertake the lighter and 
pleasanter duties of clerkship, and had, therefore, 
occasionally left upon his hands, much time; which 
he devoted to excursions of discovery into the city, to 
chatting with chance callers, or, as upon this occasion, 
with the old messenger, when they two happened to be 
left alone. 

" They speak of the slave trade, and yet take away 
a white man from his family T' sighed this worthy as a 
text to the nautical episode in his life, upon the narra- 
tive of which he periodically entered with great gusto, 
although, from its early occurrence in his history, 
and his long land-life since, this had almost become an 
imitation of a yarn, and was hardly to be depended 
on. 

'' It happened at a bad time, man,'' he proceeded, 
'' for the mother was ill, and the weans had no great 
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sense yet. When they broke into the house, I was 
sitting feeding a lintie that a yellow fellow had brought 
from the country : it had just begun to dab at the 
stick, but was never to get any farther. I rose — ^I 
was a tall, stout fellow then — and the first man that 
laid his hands on me I took him a whussle on the lug. 
It was the Master of the Gang, who got what we 
called 'the bloodmoney,' you know; that was five 
pounds off the fore end o' the wages. However, it was 
no use, man, for there were thirty or forty of them, and 
I was carried off to the guardhouse, where they loaded 
their muskets with ball cartridge. Then, I was marched 
down with them in a body about me, begnets drawn, to 
the press-boat. But man, I struck out there again, 
and I shoved two or three of them into the water. 
The sargeant drew his swhurd : man I said, give me 
your scabbard, and 1*11 serve you out. But it was no 
use. They mastered me, and we were pulled off. 
Then we were put down in the hould and carried to 
Plymouth, and when we got there we were sent into a 
large receiving ship, to be washed. After a bit I was 
with some others drafted on board of an eighty, — she 
mounted a hundred ; a French bottom, built at Tilloon : 
a weighty vessel ! And this I will say I never was 
better off in my life — ^if it wasn't for being away from 
my own : the best of meat and drink, and everything 
comfortable. We had, man, a fine old fellow for an 
Admiral. They called him * Snuff the wind.' You see 
he was a great judge of the weather, and when he came 
on deck, he would up with his head — ^this way, and look 
round and round, and snuff, snuff, and, if he smelt it 
coming, we made all snug. Do your duty, and he was 
your best friend : go against orders, and you would 
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soon be playing at the checker board with a red scarlet 
napkin round you: that was what we called being 
lashed to the grating and getting the cat, you know. 
He was sore, the old fellow, against swearing, and the 
way he tried to put it down was this. He had a block 
of wood with a chain, eight pounds weight, that was 
padlocked about the neck of any one that was heard 
swearing, and it never came off till the one who had it 
on could catch another in the same fault and report 
him. It was a great matter, man, to get somebody 
else to come rapping out with one, and the Irishmen, 
I mind, were always the soonest nailed.** 

Hero the quondam mariner's narrative was inter- 
rupted by the waddling in of a remarkably stout little 
gentleman, with a restless purple face and powdered 
hair, who asked Oraham if his father was in. Being 
told that he was not, he said, << Toll him I called,** 
giving his name, ^* and say he's to keep the limes in 
mind,*' and then he waddled out. 

From the moment he had mentioned who he was, 
Graham, who seldom smiled, had found the greatest 
difficulty in preserving a serious countenance, for it 
was only on the previous day, and after the arrival 
of a note as to the said limes that he had heard, 
from his fellow clerks, something about this gentle* 
man, which had amused him. 

The Great Highland and Lowland Bank, — which 
stood back farther than the adjoining buildings, and 
on either side of whose entrance there extended a rail- 
ing, so ingeniously constructed that scarcely a day 
passed but some unsuspecting child found its head 
caught in, and could not get it extricated, without the 
assistance of the Porter, and after having been tor- 
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pified by a succession of mysterious taps, — was the 
dreariest looking edifice in the city, except the Tolbooth, 
to which, in its stubborn massiveness, grated windows, 
and bolt knobbed doors, it bore a striking resemblance, 
but to which, it was certainly inferior, in so far as it 
possessed no "curious set of chymes and tuneable 
bells." 

It was so solid a structure that it seemed designed 
to endure till the end of time, but, though resulting in 
failure, there had been an attempt made to relieve its 
dead look, and principally by carrying along, under 
the windows of the second floor, a balcony, encom- 
passed by a clumsy balustrade at' each of whose con- 
soles there was the face of a satyr. 

By the series of these there were presented the 
visages of a " rude, mishaped, monstrous rabblement," 
and, although differing from each other, and vying, as 
it were, in leering and mowing — downdrawn mouths 
competing with updrawn ones, inflated with contracted 
nostrils, diverging with converging eyes, and so on — 
they wore the same expression of keen, mischievous 
mirth and wicked knowingness, and it was not agree- 
able for a party entering to catch sight of any of them, 
particularly if his mind happened to be troubled. But, 
from their being overhead and in the shade, they were 
seldom noticed. 

However, these " wyld wood gods, their frowning 
foreheads with rough homes yclad," had not broken 
out there, a mythological rash, in vain. 

The city of Saint Kentigern enjoyed a reputation 
for manufacturing, and a passion for drinking, punch. 
In no other place was this delicious but deceptive liquor 
to be had in such perfection, or to be found receiving 
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the same eBtecm, and, apart from its use in priyato, 
there were many Clubs, whose sole and declared busi- 
ness consisted in producing and imbibing it. 

In one of these, composed of eight or ten elderly 
gentlemen belonging to the merchant rank of the 
burgh, and who had been, in their day, great projectors 
of trade, the respect which was rendered to the bererage 
in question reached its acme. 

The members of this Club, whose " howf or house 
of meeting was situated at the head of a steep lane, 
imported their materials, receiving periodically from 
abroad, — and upon the day of arrival there was many 
a mysterious wink and silent shaking of hands in 
the coffee room, — a carefully-cased puncheon of " old 
Jamaica," mild as mother's milk ; a tierce of particu- 
larly prepared sugar; and a barrel of the choicest 
limes. In making their pet drink, they would employ 
no water but that taken from a certain spring in the 
suburbs, which they had a person hired to keep an eye 
on, and in the direction of which some of them generally 
took a stretch upon Sunday. The ancient, brown, 
wooden ladle of the Club, impregnated with odours 
and a maddening thing to sniff, would have been set 
up and worshipped in the vales of Thessaly ; and their 
bowl, of thick, bluish-tinted china, and patterned inside 
and out with gilt-stained and richly-coloured groups of 
flowers, was, justly, a source of pride to themselves, 
and coveted by similar societies. To tap it with the 
knuckles, when empty, was to hear Tom of Lincoln in 
the distance ; and to look down over it, when brimmed, 
and with, apparently, some small golden apples from 
the gardens of the Hesperides, '^nantes in gurgite 
vasto," was to suffer a sea change. Though of so 
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lordly a capacity that three quarts of rum were re- 
quired to every making, it was generally filled and 
emptied several times at a sederunt, for, notwithstand- 
ing that men more honourable or respected than those 
who circled it never signed the gold book, the greater 
number of them had not gone home perfectly sober 
any one night during twenty years, and, so serious 
had some of their symposia been, that, seasoned vessels 
as they were, occasions had occurred on which they had 
been obliged to work themselves down to the level 
street by their elbows. 

The office of punchmaker to this ^' assembly of good 
fellows," to use Doctor Johnson's smacking definition, 
must have been a difficult one, and yet its duties had 
been long fulfilled, and in such a way as to give more 
than satisfaction to all concerned, by a member, who 
was still in the habit of receiving from his friends the 
title of " Bailie," he having once occupied a seat upon 
the magisterial bench. This gentleman had given two 
thirds of his private life to the art of mingling the 
popular potion, his name had become associated with 
it, he rested his fame upon the excellence of what he 
circulated, and with regard to each of the ingredients 
he was hypercritical. A more unerring judge of "the 
right stuff" never existed, and under his ruby nose the 
heart of untried rum died within it ; water, not jRrom 
the precious fount, rippled with fear below his search- 
ing gaze ; and stranger-limes shrank in his hand with 
apprehension. It was even reported, that, before giving 
a dinner, he would have the components put into a keg 
in the morning, and this taken to his dingy counting- 
house, and, as he carried on his correspondence there, 
would give the little cask a kick at every new dictation. 
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and BO keep it rolling till the close of buBincBB hours, 

when, the contents considered to bo " in good trim/* 

or quite amalgamated, it would be sent home in adyanco, 

within view, and by a trusty hand. 

Be this as it might, a better man " behind a bowl** 

was neyer seen. 

"Oiroe, 
The mother of the sun* whose oharmi^d oup 
Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape," 

could scarcely have been more successAil in her brewing, 
for what was produced by the Bailie, after the grayest 
of looks, airy juggler-like moyements of the arms in 
adjusting the liquid proportions or giving another 
dexterous sparge of the citric acid, and a blind sip 
upon which destiny itself seemed to hang in silence, 
was most unearthly tipple, and, as the ladle moved 
triumphantly in its first circle, the smiles of syrens, 
prescient of mischief, seemed glinting in its wake. 

When influenced by this magic draught, each mem- 
ber of the brotherhood was ready with his contribution 
towards the hilarity of the meeting. This one sang 
his song, that one told his anecdote, a third played 
a tune upon the firetongs, and bo on; but it had 
generally been a matter of surprise to guests to hear 
the chairman unanimously called upon to give ** The 
Highland and Lowland DcviU* Faces.** 

Certainly a phrase sufiicient to startle a stranger. 
But, by it, these genial spirits, — ignorant of the 
" gamesome deities** of the lively Orecian, — referred 
to nothing else than the sculptured physiognomies just 
mentioned, and which had, oddly enough, so taken the 
Bailie*8 fancy, that he had made them a matter of 
earnest examination and study ^ and, through long and 
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perseyering practice, had at length come to possess 
the power of imitating them, even to a wrinkle ; and, 
beginning at one end and going systematically to the 
other, he would reproduce the set, without losing a single 
shade of all its '* rustick horrour," His exhibition was 
unique ; it was invariably received at the Club with 
alternate whispers of wonder and roars of approbation, 
and, indeed, next to the punch itself, it was the stock 
delight. 

So far well. 

But the Bailie had a nervous partner for whom, it 
was surely hard enough to wait for her lord till far in 
the night, without, on at last hearing his step and 
thrusting at the opened door her candle, in loving 
anxiety to find him safely home again, being greeted 
by such an ultra-acquiline nosed, squiny-eyed, long- 
toothed, Capricorn visage, as, crashed through the 
vineleaves, would have sent any one of the Oread race 
into hysterics. 

For, not content with exercising his classical con- 
tortions over the bowl, he was so carried away by their 
undiminished popularity, that he generally returned 
indulging in them, and even, for half an hour after 
being settled in his elbow chair, would continue the 
performance to his horrified wife, with such extrava- 
gance and variation as could only be attained to 
through inebriety. It was in vain that, as a nurse 
sometimes does to a grimacing child, she dwelt upon 
the possibility of the wind's changing, and one of these 
disgusting countenances thereby becoming fixed on 
him for life. The threat seemed only to suggest a 
pleasing probability, and the sole result would be the 
unusual permanence and intensity of a particular dis- 
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flgurement, as if to give the world a chance of its 
being perpetuated. 

And so " thae faces," as the poor lady called them 
with a shake of her head, became the cross in her life. 
They were incredulously remembered through the day, 
they haunted her in her dreams, they formed the subject 
of complaint to her gossips, and even led to secret 
consultation with the clergyman. But all to no pur- 
pose. The worthy Bailie could not be persuaded that 
it was possible for any one to dislike, at heart, what 
had so long been a source of entertainment to his tried 
cronies; besides, it was not natural that he should 
relinquish a qualification which it had cost him such 
labour to acquire ; he had persisted, therefore, in his 
monstrous course, and so, not altogether in vain, had 
the heads of " the salvage nation" been stuck along 
the front of that dead, dark building. 

It was the entrance of this social and accom- 
plished gentleman that had interrupted old John's 
yarn, and, upon his disappearance, it was immediately 
resumed. 

" Well man, we went up the Straits. Man, that was 
the place ! As much fruit as you could eat, and a 
gal ton of wine for a shilling ! There was a kind of 
stuff there that they called ackadent. Man, a taste of 
that would make you walk on the crown o' your head. 
I belonged, you see, to a boat, and was always ashore, 
and one day when we were up the town, skylarking, 
we had taken some of that stuff — " 

John was unfortunate on the present occasion, as 
here he had again to break off, and just upon the point 
of relating an adventure originating in the reversing 
qualities of the "ackadent," for there was another 
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caller, and one who came in whistling, in a low tone, 
" The bonnie House o' Airly." 

It was Little Livy. 

" Well my boy," he said shaking hands with Graham. 
" How are you, and how are the folks out the way ? 
All well : that's right. And how are you, John ? In yer 
ordinar : that's right too. Tour father's not in, Graham, 
I suppose ?" he continued. " No. You don't seem very 
busy ; could you get out for an hour ? I'ye just got oyer 
a forenoon's writing, and am on my way to pay a yisit 
or two. If you'll come, I'll show you some more of the 
romantic parts of my Glen." 

Since young Kennedy had come into the city, nothing 
had afforded him so much real pleasure as inyitations 
of this kind from the Minister ; for, in his new and 
increasing zeal to see as much as he could of the ways 
and manners of every class of the people, he had 
found in these, a key that opened up to him a great 
variety of places, and, often, parts which it would be 
dangerous to visit, unless he were with the other, who, 
strangely enough, seemed to have secured a degree of 
respect even in the worst localities, and among the 
most depraved and desperate characters. From the 
readiness which he shewed to accompany him, and the 
thoughtful interest that he evidently took in all he saw, 
as well as from a desire to help to lighten his change 
from the country. Little Livy, on the other hand, was 
led to pop in thus and ask him frequently, and Graham 
having, as yet, not lost even one of these opportunities, 
he had already seen a good deal of life, and some of 
it in strange aspects. 

They were, therefore, soon walking through the city, 
arm in arm, and ere long reached the quarter where 
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tho Minister's duty lay, and which was ono of those 
places that few men, save of <* tho baser sort/' would 
dare to enter. 

They had gone down a street, which was stecp^ nar- 
row, rudely-causewayed, and without pavements. It 
lay between high, old, dingy " lands," whose ftonts 
shewed few whole windows, and the roots of which 
were occupied by underground spirit-cellars with bad 
breaths, pawnbroking shops, and stores of half rotten 
rubbish which made the atmosphere foetid. Nothing 
new was sold there : and tho very human beings, with 
whom it was dense, looked second hand ; miserable crea- 
tures, out of whom all happiness and goodness seemed 
to haye been used. 

It appeared a common close or passage on ono side 
of this street, into which Little Livy turned, followed 
by Graham ; but, to the latter's surprise, on passing 
through it, this widened into something like a long 
court or lane, with tenements of several stories on 
either hand, and part of its area so lumbered with 
coarse crockery, old furniture, worn out ropes, broken 
iron, and gatherings of every kind, that it was difficult 
to make one's way up. This place had also its own 
colony of people, and, judging by the appearance of 
some of them, there seemed, indeed, good reason for 
Little Livy's muttering, as they entered : 

" Keep near me, Graham." 

The first group they came to, was ono of a parti- 
cularly blackguard character. It was composed of two 
or three young lads, with " foreheads villainous low," 
gathered about a rather elderly one, who, in a ragged 
leash, held a most miscellaneous collection of second- 
hand dogs. 

N 3 
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To Graham's amazement, this person, immediately 
on seeing Little Livy, touched his rugged cap, formed 
from the skin of a defunct retriever ; and the Minister, 
turning to him, and looking down, pointed to one of 
the dogs, and said : 

/' That's the making of a good one, Dan : he's thin ; 
you must try and bring him up." 

" Deed, an' I will, sir," was the answer, " but I wish 
you had seen him when I got him first; he was a 

sight thinner. You could have read the Ten 

Commandments through his ribs." 

Here, one of the younger men having nudged the 
speaker in the side, to notify the error he had com- 
mitted, he growled : 

" Beg pardon, sir. No offence, I hope ?" 

"Oh none, Dan, none. If they're read anyway, 
it'll do. But the best dog trade will be a poor one in 
the long run, if the Ten Commandments aren't watched. 
Did you hear if Margaret Bell was living yet 1" 

" Plaise yir rivirince," said one of the lads. " She 
died this mornin'." 

" Ah, poor thing. She's well away, and we'll all 
follow her soon. She had a great faith in Christ. 
Was Archy sober at the time 1" 

"Naebody 'seen him since yesterday about two 
o'clock, when he went up the coort as foo's an ool," 
replied another lad. 

" Oh dear : we'll go up, and see him," and Little 
Livy passed on. 

" Here's a good day, Jacob," he said, stopping, a 
few paces farther, at a stall of old shoes and boots, 
which a little, rat-faced, black-eyed man was trying to 
assort in probable pairs. 
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" It ish a good day, Mishter Leevy," he answered, 
turning round. "But noshing doing; noshing; no- 
shing !** he added, with a shake of the head. 

" How's Omi 1" the Minister asked. 

" Omi ish better," was the reply, as the speaker 
came up close to Little Livy, " she'll be able.shoon, to 
go back to the rooms to shing. Lasht night," he con- 
tinued, in a whisper, and with a quick glance up and 
down the court, " I gave her a pair of gold earringsh — 
heavy ! heavy !" here he held, and moved his hand, as 
if weighing them, — " I put them on her in her bed, and 
showed her hershelf in a little glash," 

" Ah Jacob, all the chains, and bracelets, and ear- 
rings, and rings, that you could hang upon poor Omi, 
will do her no good now. She^s past that, and you 
mustn't shut your eyes any longer. Look at Maggie 
Bell : — she's gone. I suppose you'll not let me in yet, 
to speak to her about Jesus of Nazareth 1" 

In reply to this, the old man took the Minister's 
hand, shook his head, and applied himself again to the 
setting out of his stall. 

"Of all the many strange things I see, Graham, 
that's the strangest," muttered Little Livy, as they 
walked on. " The Jew : he's everywhere, and insoluble. 
There does seem an impossibility, just now, of their - 
exercising their reason upon religious points. Many 
of them have our New Testament, and allow their fami- 
lies to read it for the good it teaches, and some have 
told me, in so many words, that they are inclined to 
Christianity, but that there is something in their blood 
that prevents them from embracing it. What do they 
call You, my dear 1" he here asked a little girl whom 
they had reached, and who was standing at the side of 
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a doorway, leaning back on the wall with her arms a 
kimbo, and breathing exhaustedly, the cause of which 
was revealed in a leaky pail of water, that stood at 
her feet. 

" Bessie, sir," was the answer. 

" And Bessie, how far have you carried this water?" 

" Frae the faur en* o' the street, sir ; frae the spoot 
wi' the ladle." 

" And how faur hae ye to carry it yet, Bessie ?" 

'^ITp three stairs, sir. 'Am takin' it to Maggie 
Bell's, to wash the flair wi'. She dee'd this mornin', 
and she was wi' us a' the time we had the fivver." • 

'* Do you hear that, Oraham 1 Look up," said Little 
Livy, pointing to the angled pieces of wood and ends of 
brushes which were standing out at dozens of miser- 
able windows above them, and fluttering with rags. 
" There are the bleaching greens of thousands of the 
poor, and they have to bring their water frae the faur 
en' o' the street, and such a bit lassie as this carries it 
up three stairs, in gratitude to the dead. What a 
blessing your Fall in the Glen, with the dozen jets, 
would be, or the big linn, in this court! Suppose 
you and I do a good turn, and help Bessie with her 
stoup. I'll take it up one stair, you'll take it up 
the second, and Bessie, by that time, will be ready to 
take it up the third. Here we go then ; and we must 
avoid jaupin', for every drop o' this water's precious, 
Graham." 

So saying, the Minister, carrying the pail, began to 
climb the dark and rugged stair, and, having completed 
their part of the odd agreement, young Kennedy and 
he were soon in the room where the corse lay. 

It was on the floor in a corner, covered with an old 
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black and gray worsted plaid ; and a tall, cadaverouB 
looking man was standing up at the window, and 
cleaning, with a blue rag, such of its panes as were 
yet entire. 

" And so, your poor sister's away, Archy 1" Little 
Liyy said to him^ on his descending to meet them. 

" She is, sir." 

" You'll be sorry you weren't kinder to her, now." 

*' Fack, I am." 

" When did it happen 1" 

" This mornin', sir. There's a bit blink o' the sun 
comes in, whiles, ftrae between yon cans yonder, and it 
was just on her at the time. I had been sittin' watch- 
in', when, a' at yince, she sat up, and said she heard 
maisic." 

"Music? Indeed!" 

"Ay, and she kept listenin'-like for a while, and 
then she lay back, and went awa' — jeest as if I had 
thrown this cloot oot the window." 

" Poor thing ! — ^I belieyo Maggie's in heaven." 

« Weel, sir, I wudna wonnor," said the man, with a 
raised and idiotic glare. 

. " Tou must try and change, Archy. Give o'er the 
drink." 

" Oh, my Ood ! I canna» Minister. 

" Tou can though, you can. Hare you erer fairly 
tried 1" 

" A hunner times." 

" Never mind, although it were a thousand ; try it 
again. Come here, and look at this." 

Little Liyy had gone over, lifted the plaid from the 
face of the corse, and was gazing down on it. 

"No, no." 
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"Yes, yes. Come and look at it. Now, Archy, 
ye*ll be like that soon, — ^perhaps this very night. Is 
that Maggie V' 

" Oh God, no 1 It's no Maggie." 

« Well, where is she herself?" 

" God Almighty knows !" 

" He does, and nobody else. But oh, try and make 
up for the past, Archy. Look at her. You were cruel 
to her, and there were only the two o' ye. Try and 
make up for the past ; and I belieye you'll meet again, 
and neyer more haye any words together. Would you 
not like to be with Maggie, as you used to be, long ago, 
when, twa country bairns, ye played by yersels about 
the green braes on the lochside? (I think she said 
to me that that had been yer father's plaid.) Oh 
try, try. Do your best. You may be far happier than 
ever, if you like. I told you who would manage the 
whole of it for you, if you would only lippen to Him. 
Goodbye. Gi'e me yer hand." 

Here the man, — ^having done so, and got a firm, 
friendly shake, — ^turned suddenly away from them, 
rubbed his eyes with the blue rag, and, getting up, 
began to clean the window again ; driving out the first 
pane he touched, in splinters. 

Leaving the house then, and whispering to Bessie, 
— who, having reached the landing, was sitting there 
on her stoup, with folded arms, taking the last of many 
rests, — ^to " leave Archy a little to himself," they de- 
scended into the court, and passed farther up ; for. 
Little Livy had yet another visit to make. 

This time, however, he asked his young companion 
to wait for him without ; but Graham understood what 
class of penitent he had been to see, upon hearing 
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him, when he came, murmuring, as if what he had 
been reading were still running in his mind : 

" And many women were there, which had followed 
him from Oalilee, ministering unto him. And, among 
them, was Mary Magdalene." 

This sad district left behind, and the heart of the 
city — ^beating with pride and the love of money — re- 
gained. Little Liyy bade Graham good bye: and the 
latter, office hours being now past, took his way to the 
Glenhouse, brooding over the strange scenes he had 
visited. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Accompanying Graham Kemiedy to a Playhouse, and recording 
what he saw and heard there. 



'* Yet was the Theatre my dear delight ; 
The very gilding, lamps and painteid scrolls, 
And all the mean upholstery of the place, 
Wanted not animation, when the tide 
Of pleasure ebbed but to return as fast 
With the ever-changing figures of the scene. 
Enjo3nnent haply handed down from times 
When at a country playhouse, some rude bam 
Tricked out for that proud use, if I perchance 
Caught on a siunmer evening through a chink 
In the old wall, an unexpected glimpse 
Of daylight, the bare thought of where I was 
Gladdened me more than if I had been led 
Into a dazzling cavern of romance, 
Crowded with Genii busy among works 
Not to be looked at by the common sun." 

These — ifi speaking of himself during his first resi- 
dence in London, and at an age when 

'^ Surely no mean progress had been made 
In meditations holy and sublime," — 

are the words of " him who uttered nothing base," the 
pious-hearted, nature-loving Wordsworth. 

It might not be with actual gladness, but, certainly, 
it was with feelings of a strange and pleased excite- 
ment, that, one night in the following winter, young 
Kennedy found himself, for the first time, within the 
Theatre's mysterious walls ; and the enchantment upon 
his spirit was too strong to allow of his being affected. 
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in the glightest, by circumstances occurring on his 
entrance, which would have been suggestive of any- 
thing but romance to one better acquainted with the 
world. 

For instance ; just as he passed into the box lobby, 
and before he was obseryed, the woman who kept its 
door, and who, wrapped in a scarf against the cold, 
paced slowly up and down with folded arms in front of 
her cobwebbed niche in the wall, yawned audibly, as if 
she were utterly tired. Again; when ho came to 
settle for his admission, and handed this individual 
two shillings, she stated, in the most lady-like tones 
and with considerable emphasis, that she was exceed- 
ingly sorry, indeed, that, at that particular moment, 
she happened to have no change, — a thing she really 
ought to have provided herself with, — but, in a very 
little, she would have the pleasure of sending in to him, 
the sixpence. And, upon his requesting a bill of the 
performance, she again apologised, but this time, with 
a half laugh, as if at the strange carelessness of the 
establishment she was connected with, and which had 
left her unable to supply him, there being, through 
some overlook, positively only one bill in the place ; 
which one bill was stuck with a pin against the neigh- 
bouring green-cloth covered door. 

Whatever might be within it, weariness of heart and 
poverty were, obviously, at the threshold of the Dra- 
matic Temple ; but Graham was too entirely in a world 
of fancy to receive the slightest suspicion of their exis- 
tence there, and, with a moment's impatient glance at 
the solitary announcement, he went in, ignorant of all 
save the facts that the Play was Shakspere's " ad- 
mired " Play of Hamlet, as he had that day observed 
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from a fresh placard which had caught his eye as he 
was hastily passing home, and that the arduous char- 
acter of the Prince was to be sustained by " Mr Oarrick 
Fitz-Fergus, the Great Tragedian." 

The house was small and old, yet it was not without 
an appearance of faded richness. A gaudy chandelier, 
with a candle in every second branch, depended from 
its roof. The boxes boasted of what had, once, been 
scarlet cushions and linings, and, upon the door of 
each of these, the faint portrait of some notable dra- 
matist lingered, like a reluctantly vanishing phantom. 
Groups of gay flowers, floating cherubs, and musical 
instruments, adorned the panels. In the centre, above 
the stage, was the bust of Shakspere, in rather a 
ruinous condition, as well it might be, considering how 
frequently it had been shot at by Professors of 
Magic, for the purpose of attaching keys and other 
articles about its neck ; a species of treatment to which 
it had, indeed, but recently been again subjected, by 
one calling himself, " The Sieur Herman Jachin, Exhi- 
bitor of Thaumaurgick Machines, Phylacterial Opera- 
tions, and Optical Delusions," and who, as his notices 
had informed the public, " dealt with no Daemon, though 
people of weak minds so imagined, but did not deny a 
communication with Aerial Beings, of which the learned 
know well enough that the middle air is full." On 
one side of the proscenium, was a painted Statue of 
Tragedy; and on the other, one of Comedy: but, while 
the former, in her sceptred pall, steadied her poisoned 
chalice and clenched her dagger, and the latter, tossing 
her wreathed head, held her mask and crook, and 
shewed her freely draped limb, in the approved fashion, 
some wag, by simply altering the lines of their mouths, 
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had caused thoir ladyships to exchange expression, 
which had a confusing elTect. But, beyond a doubt, 
the glory of the place was its dropscene. This had, 
evidently, been painted by ' a skilful hand, and it 
possessed great beauty of colour. Its subject was the 
Bay of Naples. A shoulder of Vesuvius, rugged and 
black, with angry lava glutting its hollows, and a 
wreath of vapour issuing here and there, formed the 
drear foreground, beyond and below which, seen through 
the keenly-clear Italian air, lay the Elysian City in her 
golden dream, girt by her delicately blue-veiled hills, 
and smiling marbly round her crescent bay, with its 
sweetly outlined promontories, and islands stretching 
into the water, — calm, blue, and flecked with innumer- 
able lateen sails. There were chasms, however, in the 
burning Mountain, scarcely to be accounted for volcani- 
cally ; and depths in the azure sea, over which no patron 
saint could have carried felucca or gondola. The 
dropscene was also rather short, and, one of the 
results of this was, that, occasionally, feet were dis- 
tinctly visible below its massive fringe. Now it 
was a pair, in white shoes with blue roses, which paced 
slowly from side to side ; then it was one, in black 
with large, black roses, which hurried past, or stood 
for a little, motionless, with its toes to the audience ; 
and, once, it was a foot in armour, which kicked away 
a cork. 

The audience gradually increased, until the house 
was well filled in every part except the boxes, of which 
Graham and two little children, apparently on the 
complimentary tree list and having their sickly faces 
smeared with orange juice, formed the sole occupants: 
and, just as its absence was beginning to be considered 
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a public neglect, and denounced accordingly, the or- 
chestra arrived ; which, at least, might be regarded 
as select, it being composed of two individuals. 

One of these, the violinist, who was the first to 
emerge from the subterraneous region, was tall, wore 
glasses, and, with a pale, thin, shaven face, black hair 
falling in long dejected locks, and an imperial, had 
quite a foreign character. Upon gaining his central 
position, he stood up for a few minutes with his back 
to the stage, and gazed round the theatre, proof 
against a variety of communications addressed to him 
by the deities. 

His fellow-musician, the flutist, was a short, bald- 
headed, ruby-faced man, who plumped into a sitting 
posture the instant he entered, and only reached his 
place near the other by edging himself along the seat 
without rising. He was either of a modest nature, or 
afraid to trust himself to his legs, and only once did 
he turn round during his companion's deliberate in- 
spection of the many-headed monster, and that was 
to send a momentary glance of intense glee to some 
particular friend in the gallery, whose exact locality 
he hit upon with accuracy. 

After the tufted gentleman had abundantly demon- 
strated his nonchalance, taken his fiddle out of its 
green bag, which he did leisurely, gone through all 
the prelhninary tchucks and drawls, and indulged in 
snuff from a little, brown-paper parcel, which he care- 
fully deposited before him next one of the footlights, 
he, with the back of his bow, tapped his stand, — inno- 
cent of sheets either manuscript or printed, — as if to 
concentrate the attention of at least a score of instru- 
mentalists, and the music began, to be carried on with 
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considerable Bpirit : indeed^ with too much spirit on the 
part of the flutist, who, now and then, went off into 
labyrinths of the shrillest sound, in which he obviously 
thought he was producing something above the common, 
judging by the manner in which he always managed, 
about the apex of the piercing flourish, to peep up 
to his gallery acquaintance, with an expression in 
his small, sly ejes only translateable into, ** That's 
what we can do, my boy. There's art." But those 
** wanderings at his own sweet will" on the part of his 
neighbour, were not approved of by the leader, whom 
they forced, either to tarry by the way, as it were, 
with a few long, neutral strokes, or to improvise a 
corresponding variation, in which he generally failed, 
lacking, perhaps, the other's source of inspiration; and, 
accordingly, upon their recurrence, he invariably drew 
himself up with an air of suffering dignity, and cast, 
over his shoulder, a glance of mingled pity and re- 
proach. 

The general effect of the music, however, was excit- 
ing, the spirits of the audience rose with it, and they 
appeared to have reached a very happy mood indeed, 
when a bell behind the curtain, which had twice be- 
fore tinkled almost inaudibly, was rung with much 
violence, just as if it said, ^< Let's get on, and get it 
over !" whereupon two or three pairs of russet boots 
scampered to the sides, like the rats of a dyewood 
mill, the flutist edged himself out again with another 
gleesome keek to his fViend of friends, and the Bay of 
Naples began to bo slowly coiled up, accompanied by 
a sound which seemed to indicate, that there was, 
amongst other things, mangling done there. 

None of these details were observed by Graham 
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Kennedy, who had been again dreaming the play over, 
and, it was with his ideas of it refreshed and yivid, 
that he now set himself, his brow in his hand, to give 
his soul's comment to the representation of the open- 
ing scene. 

The opening scene of Hamlet, — that marvellous 
scene, between the dead midnight and the fair dawn of 
which both the worlds mingle, — ^how often had he sent 
his mind into it, exploring, ever to reach something 
new, and ever to leave that behind with a still increas- 
ing curiosity ; and how real had parts of it become to 
the inner eye ! 

The great, many-towered Danish Castle, its irregular 
range only seeming a deeper and fantastic portion 
of the blackness of the night. The far-stretching and 
desolate platform. The single sentinel, cold, and, 
through " a sense of mystery," sick at heart. The 
unnatural silence, in which even the stirring of a mouse 
might be detected. 

The sound of Something. 

Footsteps. 

The ** Who's there ?" of a comer, the voice slightly 
toned with alarm, as- if he felt a fear. 

The faithful soldier's formal challenge, and warning 
clank of arms. 

The recognition and arrival of the officer Bernardo, 
coming most carefully upon his hour, as if to save the 
guard from seeing what he should not. 

The relieved soldier's relaxing form and glad de- 
parture, with his superior's request to bid two expected 
friends ^'make haste," as if'* he dreaded being left 
alone. 

Other Sounds, just as the freed guard is going. 
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The awful silence renewed, while the two listen, and 
strain their gaze into the baffling darkness. 

Footsteps. 

The challenge ; and reply. 

The entrance of another Officer, Marcellus, and the 
newly arriyed student from Wittenberg, distinguished 
from the military by his student garb. 

The soldier's leaving for his bed, and natural but 
ominously-sounding, " 'Giye you good night." 

Their indistinct meeting with Bernardo, who wel- 
comes them with eagerness. 

Marcellus' question, if the thinq had again ap- 
peared. 

The Officers' talk of a dreaded sight twice seen 
by them, — there, — ^and about then ; and the scholar's 
incredulous " Tush ! tush ! 'twill not appear." 

Their sitting down together, a dusky group, and 
the murmur of Bernardo's voice, as, for their sceptical 
visitor, he enters more fully upon the strange story, 
his raised pike pointing to the star, west of the pole, 
now, burning exactly where it was, when last night of 
all— 

A Figure coming along the platform ! 

No footsteps. 

The dead King — whose cered and swathed body 
some of them had seen quietly laid within its marble 
sepulchre. 

In complete steel. 

The face alone uncovered, and very pale. 

Its stately mein, and solemn march. 

Its gradual approach. 

Its being in front of the terror-stricken party. 

Almost within an arm's length. 
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So near, that they can see, from under their brows, 
. ITS piteous eyes " shining like liying jewels, clear 
purged by the flame," and eyen the sable silver'd hairs 
of ITS beard. 

Its most constant stare at Horatio, young Hamlet*s 
chosen friend. 

His daring to address it, his conjuration to it, by 
hearen to speak, and — 

Its offended frown, and stalking on again. 

The bewilderment of the living men, and the scholar's 
fear that this bodes some strange eruption to the state. 
Their sitting down again, when somewhat recoyered 
from THE VISION, to hear Horatio tell how Denmark 
comes to need these strict night watches, and is casting 
cannon and rearing ships of war, in such hot haste that 
eyen the Sunday is a day of toil. His clear and con- 
cise narrative of the cause, his connexion of this occur- 
rence with it, and his scholarly parallel of these pre- 
sages, " in the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
a little ere the mightiest Julius fell" — 

The Figure again ! 

Coming in the same direction. 

Soundless and solemn. 

Its reaching them once more. 

The bold Horatio's setting himself in its course. 

Its awftil halt. 

His prayer to it to speak, " if it had indeed a sound 
or use of voice ;" a fearful doubt. 

The majestic lifting of the helmed head with its 
grand, but suffering and sorrowful countenance, as if 
it were indeed about to speak. 

The hush and soul of silence, upon the eve of that 
awful revelation. 
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The sudden, distant, distinct, and eerie cry of the 
bird of dawning I 

Its guilty start, as if summoned, and its flickering, 
here and there kind of evasion of the closing mortals, 
and — ^Disappearance ! — among their glinting hal- 
berts, Tainly raised to oppose its going. 

And lo ! following all the shadowiness and horror 
of the night, 

^< The MORN in ruBset mantle clad 
Walks o'er the dew of the high eastern hill." 

What was reyealed to Graham's gaze when the Bay 
of Naples had been elerated to its destination, obviously 
a work of no mean labour somewhere, was certainly a 
platform by reason of its being the stage, but, as the 
platform before the Castle of Elsinore, it possessed no 
distinguishing peculiarities ; and the Soldier on his 
post, and like a post, on the right side of it, was surely 
insufSciently clothed for one holding his exposed posi- 
tion near the sea, at twelve o'clock, on a snell, northern 
night. Indeed, wearing, as he did, a crimson cloak, 
trimmed with yellow lace, crimson hose, and a white 
feathered hat, he might almost have been taken for 
some eccentric member of the Danish Royal Family, 
anciently distinguished, it is believed, by dresses of 
some such hue. 

However, in this respect, poor Francisco, — food for 
powder at so much a day, Danish coin — was not farther 
out of the way than his two superiors and their student 
friend, who shortly entered, and who were all habited 
exactly in the same fashion. A gayer-looking company 
of gallants assuredly never took their way to a ball. 

Strange as it may seem, Graham, who had analysed 

02 
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the play so far as he was able, although he had felt 
like a minnow in deep waters hundreds of times, was 
now blind to these absurdities. His ideal, like an 
atmosphere, clothed this miserable reality, his fancy 
changing even colours; and it was with unaffected 
interest that he followed the commencing lines, — ^in 
which, by the way, it was shewn that Horatio was an 
Irishman, for, in answer to the question, " What, is 
Horatio there 1" his words were, distinctly, " a pace of 
him ;'* and, ere long, this fact was confirmed, by his 
saying, " Well, let us hear Burnardo spake of this." 

Even when the Ghost, — which had its face elabo- 
rately dusted, and was armed cap-^-pie in black-leaded 
pasteboard, a sash like a butcher's crayat round its 
waist, — entered, with a stride of four feet in length at 
least, and extending a mealy-looking baton, in the 
manner of a dignified constable, — ^he receiyed a shock. 
This too, although he had frequently conjured up 
such a steel-clad Spectre as had made him shake like 
the accursed aspen, and yet thought how much more 
terrible it would haye been te see the Poet, as a Player, 
endeayouring, as we know he did, to conform himself 
to his idea, — for which he must have found words 
wanting,— of the risen and suffering Monarch, with his 
painful human memories, and these after-life experi- 
ences, whose eternal blazon could not be to ears of flesh 
and blood. 

The first check, indeed, which he receiyed, was 
where one of the OfiBcers ought to say, " Thou art a 
Scholar. Speak to it, Horatio — " an address which 
gives Horatio his distinct character, and lets out the 
soldier-like belief in Latin exorcism. This was omitted. 
He was also confused a-bit, by hearing the Student 
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answering, " Most like," to the question, " Looks it 
not like the King V when the question had never been 
put. His bewilderment was increased by finding — 
after the Ghost had jerked across the stage, in half a 
dozen steps, pausing after each with the hindmost foot 
set upon its toe, and passed out with a frown which 
made its helmet crack — ^that the remark how it shewed 
the same angry look as the late King had once done 
when ** he smote the sledded Polacks on the ice," was 
amissing. But annoyance took the place of surprise, 
when he found the whole relation of young Fortinbras' 
rash and dishonourable expedition cut out in one fell 
swoop, and saw the Ghost jerking in again, and strid- 
ing preternaturally to the right, almost before they 
had time to speak about it. 

A greater shock was awaiting him ; for Horatio, 
standing in the centre, had, in the most distracted 
manner, prayed it to " spake," and it was indulging in 
two or three undulatory morements of its neck as if a 
fishbone had stuck in its throat, motions, however, 
supposed to be preliminary to ghostly speech, when a 
veritable Cock crew I or, at least, what was marvel- 
lously like a veritable cock, there being about it all that 
far-sounding, early, melancholy feeling, which renders 
this cry so peculiarly impressive. 

Its truth startled Graham, and the audience too 
seemed taken aback, but, in a few moments, and after 
something like a loud and proud remark in the Gallery, 
there was a storm of applause. 

This the Cock seemed to regard as an encore, for, 
although it is not so set down, it sounded again its 
" clarion wild and shrill," and in a style not a whit 
inferior to that of the first demonstration. 
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Nay, it was proceeding with a third crow, which pro- 
mised to excel its predecessors, but this strangely and 
suddenly ceased — just in the middle ; as if " Phoebus' 
red foul,'' had seen the Apparition, and the shrinking 
and yanishing had become mutual. 

Before " the trumpet to the morn " had got this 
stopper put upon it, the Ghost had " made tracks," and 
Graham was so bamboozled, that he did not notice the 
absence of these lines : — 

"Stopit, MarceUuB!" 
« Shall I strike at it with my partizan T 
" Do, if it will not stand." 

" 'Tis here !" 

" *Tis here !" 
"'Tisgone!" 

which give it such a supernatural glimpsing and ubi- 
quity ; and, in fact, before he recovered, the scene, with 
a few more words, was finished, — and Marcellus, Ber- 
nardo, and Horatio, trudged out on the opposite side, 
as if they were walking for a wager. 

What with wonder, amazement, and rage, Kennedy 
had got into a complicated and perplexed state of 
mind, and he was yet rubbing his troubled brains, 
when, — another curtain having risen, and a march 
having been struck up by the Orchestra, including the 
flutist, who had re-entered and edged to his place again 
with an exulting glance to his acquaintance, acknow- 
ledged by something like the cluck of a delighted fowl, 
— he raised his eyes, to find Claudius the King, as 
villanous looking as long black curls and burnt cork 
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could make him, with the unfaithful Queen, and a va- 
riety of other people, ranged formally along the stage, 
and evidently waiting for some important arrival ; and, 
accordingly, after a pause, Hamlet entered, with droop- 
ing head and folded arms. 

Like the most of people, Graham, notwithstanding 
the Queen-mother^B remark at the fencing bout, never 
could think of young Lord Hamlet, the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form, with habits of temperance, 
exercise, and study, as anything else than rather of a 
strong figure. 

But here was something different. 

Mr Garrick Fitz-Fergus, fifty years old if a day, was 
emphatically a Great Tragedian. He was a tall man, 
upon whom obesity had set in ; having a neck like a 
bull's, and a sturdy, many-dimpled, O'Connellish coun- 
tenance, with two or three chins. One could see, at a 
glance, that the face was naturally a jovial one, but 
there was forced into it, at the present time, an expres- 
sion of the most comical lugubrity, and which, coupled 
with the circumstance that he was evidently drawing 
in his breath, in a vain attempt to reduce his bulk and 
become more consistent with the youthful character he 
had undertaken, was almost irresistible. 

Notwithstanding his absurd appearance, he seemed 
no small favourite with the public, for, he had scarcely 
entered, with a few long and springy steps, and taken 
his station, pensively gazing on the ground, or rather 
the knot of his yellow waistcord beyond which his 
vision might not go, than there was a hurricane of 
applause : whereon, great was Graham's horror to see 
the grieving visage suddenly relaxed, the arms un- 
folded, the red, muttony hands placed against the sides, 
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the white-worn elbows brought slowly forward, and the 
stout body bent so far as it would safely go, in a bow 
of acknowledgment ; while the gratified and grateful 
artist shewed a world of white teeth, and, through 
strong emotion, shook his monstrous head, like a dog 
shaking a rat. * 

Graham was now disenchanted, but he could not 
withdraw his eyes from this extraordinary " gentleman, 
courtier, and soldier,'* although he started when some 
other person spoke, the voice seeming familiar, but the 
next moment the Great Tragedian, who had pumped up 
his lugubrity again, spoke " with a hum like a battery," 
and the most diabolic of glances towards his usurping 
uncle : 

*^ A little mo-ar, than a-kin-a, and a-Iess than Keeyind." 

It was plain that his yoice was one of unusual capa- 
city, for it seemed with exertion that he spoke as he 
now did, although what he intended for a whisper 
was almost as loud as the usual talk of the others. 
Accordingly, he was manifestly much relieved, when, 
after he had promised his mother that he would not 
return to school, — a jolly schoolboy, certainly ! — ^the 
Royal Party left, keeping accurate time to another 
march, and he was allowed to get his breath out; in 
doing which he made the lamps shake. 

When he commenced his soliloquy with : 

'^ Oh that this, a-too, a-too, salad flesh would melt. 
Thaw, and ahresolve itself, into a djew !" 

Graham could not help smiling, the poor fellow looked 
so much as if he would like it, and, from this, although 
he started in no low tones, he went on increasing in 
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sound, — ^while he raged and stamped across and round 
the stage, and took several races as if to jump into 
the pit, — till the whole place was filled with his hollow- 
ing, and Graham found himself becoming deaf. 

It was quite a relief when Horatio and the others 
came in like flamingoes, but the Prince was so blown 
by his exertions that he could not speak to them for a 
while, and, severely agitated and breathing distressedly, 
he indulged in a quantity of pantomimic politeness, 
which, even bearing in mind Hamlet*s courteous nature, 
was, undeniably, too much of a good thing. 

At last, he recovered wind enough to address them, 
pantingly, and matters went on tolerably well, until, — 
the three gentlemen having bowed out with great cere- 
mony, and one of them, who wished to crown the civi- 
lity of the others, having, in his final salaam, bumped 
himself, and nearly brought down a pillar of the Palace, 
— ^he was again left alone, when he ended the scene with 
a terrific roar, which evoked a tempest of approbation. 

Its effect on our young friend, notwithstanding, was 
to make him, from respect to the drums of his ears, 
look about for his cap, and got up for the purpose of 
being off^^ 

He, however, lingered at the box door, with a smile, 
to see how the next scene would open, and the thought 
flitted through his mind, '* what would Ellen say to hear 
and witness this V^ when, the Palace being drawn in 
two, an ill-natured half only going off after a struggle 
and at a dangerous angle, an apartment was revealed, 
with a mock window bordered with vineloaves and a 
bust of Milton over one of its doors, and — Ellen herself 
entered, as Ophelia I 

Graham thought, for a moment, that the sense of 
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sight was fooling Um, and drew his fingers oyer his 
eyes to break the sweet delusion, bnt» while he did so, 
Laertes — ^who really required his father's adyice not 
to wear gaudy or fanciM habits, as those which he 
rejoiced in composed a dazzling illustration of the 
truth of that remark of " large-brow'd Verulam," 
** Oes or Spangs, as they are of no great Cost, so they 
are of most Glory," — ^had spoken this, whateyer it 
might turn out upon translation : 

^^ Mynidssiriesarembaiikt. Fahwell ! 
Endsista, asthewindBgivbenfit, pray ! 
Letme eeah fromyah.," 

and then, that clear, thought-filled yoice, the remem- 
brance of which had haunted him like the soul-heard 
melody of his guardian spirit, floated upon Graham's 
ear, as she answered, with a reproachful moyement of 
her glorious head, worthy indeed of the Queen's Grown 
it had the chance of wearing, and with eyes, which 
actually beamed with affection, ** Do you doubt that V^ 
Laertes proceeded to giye this specimen of the 
language of the Chippewa Indians ; at least, it might 
haye been that, for all which could be said by any one 
present to the contrary : 

'^ Fah Imlet end tha trifling of is faivah 
Old it a feshion end a tie in blad 
Iminot as unyelyewed passons do 
Calye fah imself fah on is chice depends 
Tha safety end tha elth of tha ole state." — 

but Graham neither heard nor saw him. 

It was Ellen who was before him in yery truth, 
and, after his first impulse, which was to rush to her, 
clasp her to his heart, tell her of his sufferings since 
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they parted, and ask her if her love, like his, had 
grown greater, having sunk down, he, with rigidly 
joined hands, and a yearning gaze, in which his heart 
seemed passing to her, kept murmuring, *' Found 1 
found ! Oh, thank God ! She is found. My Ellen 
is found," 

But, even while he continued muttering, " My Ellen, 
my Ellen," as if glorying in his recovered treasure, 
the spell of her genius was at work upon his mind, and 
she, with whom he felt as one, was gradually vanishing, 
and making way for the fair Ophelia and most dear 
lady of the student-Prince, and upon her alone he ere 
long looked, and in her deep woe of parting, his delight 
became quenched. 

Her graceful figure was relaxed through sorrow, 
and, from between the streams of her dark hair which 
flowed over her shoulders, her countenance, strained 
with anguish, gleamed unnaturally pale. The expres- 
sion of mingled affection and grief in her gaze was, 
indeed, so intense, that the fliippant- voiced person upon 
wI;om it rested, returned it wonderingly. 

This piteous appearance and her convulsive clinging 
to Laertes, were more, however, than could be justified 
by a mere temporary separation, during which the 
brother and sister could have tidings of each other. 
It seemed as if, like her royal suitor, she were troubled 
with something ill about the heart, ^' a kind of gain- 
giving," an augury of coming changes and calamity. 
Upon her side, it looked like a final parting, as, indeed, 
it might be called ; for, these being her last words to 
this dear brother now, 

" 'Tia in my memory locked, 
And you yourself shall keep the key of it ;'* 
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the next time they were to meet, she was not to be able 
to recognise even him, "soToreign reason" in her, 
having then become : 

^^ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh." 

Even now her gentle bosom had received its first 
wound, from his expressed doubt of the truth of 
Hamlet's attachment, and his advice to her, to regard 
it as 

^^ A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting. 
The perflime and suppliance of a minute. 
No more 'P 

and there had commenced that series of unconfided 
sufferings, whereof were to " come in the end despon- 
dency and madness." 

In a few minutes Ellen's father entered as Folonius, 
not the pantaloon, one is accustomed to see, hirpling 
about with a long, white rod, vacantly elevating his 
eyebrows, and gabbing to make the unskilful laugh ; 
but the Counsellor of the Throne, garrulous indeed, 
and somewhat dry-hearted through official life, with 
a mind ever hunting on the trail of policy, and believ- 
ing, in his' much world wisdom and skill and confi- 
dence in statesman arts, that, give him circumstances, 
and he would find truth hidden in the centre; yet 
Folonius, aged and of great experience, faithful and 
honourable, dignified in his demeanour, sage and serious 
though diffusive in his speech, the cautious but kind 
parent, yielding to his son's desires, and chary of his 
daughter's honour and happiness ; Folonius, the victim 
by mistake, of that sword, to whose thrust, there was 
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imparted the fury of one fulfilling an unearthly order, 
too long delayed, — and, over whose dead body, Hamlet 
himself wept. 

And now, though Mr Garrick Fitz-Fergus ranted 
more than ever, determined, apparently, to make the 
most of his shortening time, and did a number of 
extraordinary things ; — trying so earnestly to break 
his pate that only its thickness could haye saved it, 
tweaking his rubicund nose, and almost plucking his 
chin off, in one scene ; in a second, where he advises 
Ophelia to go to a nunnery, dashing out of one door 
as he ended one sentence, and then, in again, and out 
like a shot, at the opposite one, when he had ended an- 
other ; and, in a third, that wherein the Court hears 
the play, and where, to give justice to his scheme, he 
should have been neutral, and left conscience to un- 
kennel the occulted guilt, behaving so strangely, by 
writhing on the floor, rising and balancing himself 
hideously upon one hand and foot, grinning, pointing, 
and sneering at Claudius, playing a large, white fan 
within two inches of His Majesty^s face, so rapidly, that 
it became a mere pale flirr, and shouting, at the top of 
his lungs, that it was " the Image of a Mardarr,** that, 
the wonder was, the King and Courtiers did not start 
affrighted long before, and leave so dangerous a lunatic 
to be secured for Bedlam : — and, although all kinds of 
similar absurdities increased, and the wealthiest pas- 
sages, and whole scenes were swept out, and the *' one 
entire and perfect chrysolite'* was broken to pieces, 
and obscured, as it were, with mud, the glimpses of the 
magnificent work, granted through the earnest, ab- 
sorbed, and particular impersonations of Ellen and her 
father, overcame all, and Graham, dreaming the parts 
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between their appearances, followed believingly, until 
that last scene in which Ophelia is shewn '* divided 
from herself and her fair judgment," and in which the 
young actress achieved her crowning triumph. 

When she entered then ; gliding rather than walking, 
deathly white, with hollow, restless eyes, and harshly- 
knotted hair, her face and arms worn as if by famine, 
and clothed in a dress in which the gaiety required by 
the late royal bridal and the mourning for her murdered 
father were strangely mixed ; a charm seemed to fall 
upon that rude assembly : and there was, instantly, 
such a hush, that the rustling of a straw might have 
been heard. 

Eyen those who were upon the stage started and 
exchanged glances, when she moved in among them 
without a sound, as if they asked each other, whether 
some great calamity had not really happened, and if 
this were, indeed, art. 

When she spoke, and proceeded to sing, her voice 
was misery, and her stares at nothing, and suspicious 
side glances as she busily moved her lips, and idle 
motions of her foot, and occasional strokes against 
her heart, as if to stop a pain there, were sore to 
witness. The deepest pathos, childlike merriment, 
and the innocent repetition of most unlikely things, 
succeeded each other, forming the saddest medley ; and, 
when she went out, with that courtly adieu, whose 
wondrous grace might well have delighted the noble 
minded and unfortunate Prince, in the happy days 
before his father's death, the rough audience seemed 
to heave one sigh. 

Her mournful image, too, evidently haunted them, 
for their silence continued till her return, and yet. 
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then, perhaps through the increased intensity of their 
gaze, it appeared as if it had become greater. 

This time she came in, slowly, and with abrupt, 
weighty steps, as if the greedy and impatient earth 
were claiming her, and trying to draw her down. The 
wreath of reddish-brown oak leaves, with which Graham 
had crowned her in the Glen on Mayday, ran round 
her drooping head. Iler arms hung lifelessly, and in 
her pale hands she carried flowers. -If that were pos- 
sible, she was more corse-like, and her voice possessed 
heavier melancholy. Ilcr last ballad made many eyes 
dim, and, in her prayer, 

" Gramercy on his bouI ! 
And of all Christian souls I pray Go<L God be wi' you !'' 

her tones, trembling with earnestness, gradually deep- 
ened, until a voice from the grave seemed sounding in 
benediction. 

While, after a farewell glance of blessing to those 
about her, she yet knelt, with clasped hands and look- 
ing upward, her face flushed with religious fervour, and 
something of the martyr's glory before death shining in 
her gaze, — she started, — and, lifting and holding her 
heavy, black locks above her snow-like ear, listened, 
open-mouthed, and with quick, level glances fi'om side 
to side. 

In a moment or two, as if she caught beautiful 
sounds, she smiled, and, apparently with their growing 
clearness, smiled more, and yet more, until her whole 
countenance overflowed with sweetness, — when, strug- 
gling up firanticly, she, with light, unordered steps, as 
if keeping time to some elvish strain, danced out. 

This fantastic action, which must have been, through 
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its character, ladicrons at another time, instead of 
causing amnsement now, made the spectators shrink 
with horror, and the singular quiet continued, as if 
their spirits had heen frozen, till a brawny workman in 
the pit, rubbing his brow and giving a great sigh, said, 
so loudly that he was heard oyer all the house : 

" We really ought to be thankful to God for our 
senses/' 

These words broke the spell, and the noise and rest- 
lessness of the audience returned, but Graham, without 
changing his attitude, glared upon the stage with 
glimmering vision, and he had not recovered from the 
aching heart which that picture had left him, when the 
Play ended, and with these words : 

" The rest is silence." 

But, whether the rest was really silence, or not, 
remains to be told. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Wherein Graham Kennedy 10 disappointed in his hope of meeting 
two former fHends, but, unexpectedly, maJces a number of 
new ones. 

At the termination of the Tragedy, the audience was 
again, for about a quarter of an hour, treated to a view 
of the Bay of Naples, while Hamlet himself counted the 
house through a hole in the side of Vesuvius. 

Then a lady, holding a bunc)i of artificial flowers, 
by occasionally smelling which she was apparently 
refreshed, sang '' Home, sweet home,'* with consider- 
able emotion and iVequent crossings of her hands upon 
her bosom, casting disdainful glances upon the gewgaw 
cornices and cracked busts as she warbled the words 
^* splendour dazzles in vain,*' and imploring her ** lowly 
thatched " residence once more with great earnestness, 
and a scowl at the fiddler, who was, at this time, alone, 
and, as if sleepy, had forgetfully allowed his accom- 
paniment to go off into a musical yawn. 

Then there was what had been described in the bills 
as "an entire new dance^ consisting of a Presto, 
Adagio, and a Fandango Movement," this being exe- 
cuted by another lady, briefly and bunchily dressed in 
white muslin, and who was, strange to say, Mrs Garrick 
Fitz-Fergus, Here was a union of head and heels I 
But the first moment he saw her — ^in the Royal Olym- 
pian Circus, to which she then belonged, — ^the Great 
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Tragedian had felt a flatter ; and bis attachment was 
confirmed, and " the catastrophe was a nuptial," 
through her " Italian Table and Chair Tricks, in which 
exhibition she was allowed to be the first favourite 
performer in the Kingdom." 

^' The whole to conclude/' there came a '' Bomantic 
llelo-drama," in the production of which there were 
some obvious inconsistencies ; such as a dance of York- 
shire village lads and lasses, on the platform near the 
Castle of Elsinore ; a smuggler's carouse with empty 
ginger-beer bottles, in the Mansion of the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; and the goods and chattels of a poor family 
distrained for rent, in the Qneen's closet itself. In 
whatever this piece was deficient, it^ certainly, was not 
variety, for now there was a roar of laughter, now 
a scream, now a chorus, and now a pistol shot ; the 
last being always lustily ap^dauded, perhaps because 
it^ after alU made the loudest noise : a persecuted 
damsel ran, shrieking, across a crazy bridge, and it 
might have been driven crazy : an aged gentleman, 
scalpily bald, mourned deeply, drying, with his hand- 
kerchief made into something like a diminutive dump-^ 
ling, his tear-filled eyes, one after the oth^, as if to 
put it beyond a question that he grieved on both sides 
of his head; and a premature old wife bade him 
" chee-ar up," looking at the calamity all the time, 
however, in the worst light possible : two mortal ene- 
mies, who had been searching after each other for an 
hour, and ever and anon^ in their murderous zeal, pass- 
ing within a couple of feet, met with a clash of broad- 
swords, and a tremble of the joined blades, unaccount- 
ably continued, unless, indeed, both the owners were 
desperately afVaid, notwithstanding a mutual blood- 
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thirsty glower, as if they intended to make mincemeat 
of each other : a reckless fashionable, wearing white 
indispensables, and a blue surtont buttoned painfully 
orer his chest, fluttered, like an immoral yet redeem* 
able moth, through the whole: but, abore all, there 
came out in strong relief a monster of iniquity, who, 
if the other was the light moth of the piece, was, 
assuredly, its black and scarlet deriFs butterfly. 

Although Graham kept looking at the stage, as he 
sat and thought of the mutilated Tragedy and Ellen's 
Ophelia, he receired but a rague idea of all this. In* 
deed, the only attention, on his part, was wrung fk'Om 
him by this derirs butterfly. 

It was the same performer who had filled the cha- 
racter of the wicked, usurping king, and now, with a 
world of long, lanky, straggling, black curls streaming 
fVom under a gray, slouched hat, with a beard black as 
midnight, and wearing a short, broad-belted coat and 
tights, and wide, overhanging, yellow boots, he enacted 
a villain, one whose hand was against every man, and 
every man's hand against him, and with such skill that 
he was heartily hissed throughout for his infamy ; and 
his death, — under a glare of blue fire accompanied by 
a potent stench as if a keg of vitriol had exploded, 
and after he had, in his mortal struggle, either by 
caterpillar-like creeping or convulsive jumps, visited 
every one of the boards from the back wall to the foot- 
lights, — ^was hailed by three distinct cheers from the 
gallery, led by a credulous sailor, who, in the course of 
the night, had bought a basket-girl's whole cargo of 
nuts for the benefit of his fellow gods, and sent two 
bottles of lemonade to the doorkeeper, giving a young- 
ster sixpence for taking them down. 

P 2 
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The expiry of this' wretch, altimately settled to 
everybody's satisfaction by his rolling over on his back 
like a despatched whale, under a volley of fire-arms 
which would have killed the famous Exeter 'Change 
elephant, and accompanied by the atmosphere re- 
ferred to, sent every one away sneezing and in high 
spirits. 

Graham did not rise till the others had left, and all 
the lights, save one, been put out by a couple of excited 
boys, amateur extinguishers, anxious to identify them- 
selves with the Company, and appear worthy of con- 
tinued free admission to Ihe gallery; and, after he 
rose, and while he yet held the handle of the box-door, 
he stood and gazed back, unusually impressed by the 
perfect change which a few minutes had effected. 

When he reached the street, he waited, for some time 
and with much anxiety, at the mouth of a dark passage, 
which was pointed out to him as that through which 
the actors would come, by a watchman, who, in convey- 
ing the information, brought his lantern to bear upon 
Graham's face, as if the enquiry were a suspicious one, 
and be might be officially called on to identify him on 
some future occasion. 

The present dramatic company, it may be as well 
explained here, was what is called a sharing concern. 
The members of it had arrived at that state of actual 
pressure, that all shades .of rank or talent had disap- 
peared. However differing in other respects, and 
greatly did they differ, they were all alike in this, that 
they required to live, and found it difficult. They were 
united by the common bond of poverty, and, in their 
circumstances, were obliged also to be united in labour, 
to give them any chance of existence at all. In a body, 
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they could do something ; separated, they were uselesB. 
It was a human raft, which might survive as long as 
it held together, and in which the crooked nail, the 
slender spar, the yard or two of rope, and the broken 
mast, combined^ in mutual dependence, against wreck 
and ruin. No one could get on without another. For 
instance : the Great Fitz-Fergus might have been able 
to play Hamlet, as he just had done, but nobody would 
come to see him if there were no billsticker ; and, on 
the other hand, if there were no play to be played, 
there would be no bills to be stuck up and circulated ; 
and even the billsticker of a theatre has a badge upon 
him which shuts him out from general employment. 
Thus, all parties were equally necessary, and, argal, 
all parties were equally paid, and none of them had 
much to complain of on the score of overpayment. 
Under this system the Great Fitz-Fergus himself had 
been known to receive, at one of the nightly divisions 
of spoil, after several hours' exhausting labour, what 
Mr Montague Tigg would have called the ridiculously 
small sum of two shillings, and yet, by putting one of 
the rare coins against each of his eyes, and striking 
an attitude of intense rapture, had not only evinced 
his own determination to take fortune's buffets plea- 
santly, but sent off his dejected brethren with a laugh 
and a hope. 

Had Graham Kennedy known that the interesting 
process of monetary calculation and partition had been 
going on at a table on the stage, during the greater 
part of the time that he waited without, he might not 
have wondered at the delay so much as he did. 

His patience exhausted, however, he thought it would 
be as well to go in, and inquire for Mr Lee. 
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He, accordingly, entered the unlit, tnnnel-like lobby, 
and had just reached the end of it, and caught Bight 
of a chaotic region behind the scenes, the murkiness of 
which was only broken by a faint gleam shed down a 
staircase of which he could imperfectly distinguish two 
or three of the lowest steps, when, from a pattering of 
feet, and a confused feminine talking on the other side 
of the building but becoming louder, it struck him, that 
the ladies of the company, at least, had collected and 
were ready for the road. 

His heart beating quicker with agitation at the 
prospect of again being near Ellen, but yet feeling a 
reluctance to address her when accompanied, he drew 
himself into a gloomy corner, where, entirely unseen, 
he could obserye the comers ; who indeed, as he sus- 
pected, were the fair members of the party, and who, 
one after another, as they arrived at the foot of the 
stair, held communication with their lords and masters, 
congregated in an upper chamber. 

"Going home, Chals deeahl" inquired one, in 
whose sideways-laid and listening face, within a shabby 
bonnet, Graham had no difficulty in recognising the 
Queen. 

" By and by, my duck," was the answer : spoken 
in an affectionate tone, through which, however, from 
a kind of lingering, dark monotony, the Ghost became 
revealed. 

*^ By and by is easily said,'* exclaimed a flippant- 
voiced gentleman above, Laertes and the Immoral 
Moth, with strong emphasis on the '* said ;" a remark 
followed by a hearty peal of laughter in the upper 
regions. 

" Reginald love, I*m going !" cried another of the 
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ladies ; the same who had, as Osrick, enjoyed the luxury 
of green jacket and tninks. 

" Very well, darling," was the reply of " two single 
gentlemen rolled into one," — ^Rosencrantz and the 
Priest. 

^* Manns dear. You'll be home soon 1" It was the 
vocalist, this time. 

*' Indeed and I will, pet ; immaidiately," responded 
Horatio : — ^whispering down the stair, ** Sang beauti- 
fully to-night, Laydia." He had kissed the stone. 

'< Going to the Sweet Swan, Garrick ?" asked the 
danseuse. 

"Yes, beloyed," was Hamlet's answer; "but we 
won't be late this time." 

"Swear on my sword 1" exclaimed the flippant 
member of the innsible party. 

"Good night, then, Garrick!" continued the lady. 

" Oh, do not say good night," sighed the pert com- 
mentator. 

" By, bye. Fan," cried Hamlet, and with that, the 
last of the ladies groped into the lobby ; and, meeting 
together at the mouth of it, they went off in a body, 
but not before Graham heard one of them sigh heavily, 
and mutter, "That weary Swan !" 

Ellen was not among them, and, although Graham 
had been flushed with delight at the expectation of 
seeing her, he, somehow, felt a strange relief from the 
fact. 

They had just left a moment or two, and he was 
about to venture further in, when a husky, raven voice, 
like the sound of a coffee mill out of order, — beyond 
dispute the Villain's voice, and in his most discordant 
style, — croaked down the stair : 
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" Gleopotro, mo doy V* 
an inquiry, which, althongh intended as a parody on 
the recent domestic communications by one who was a 
bachelor, was received with a burst of merriment, over 
which Fitz-Fergus' roar prevailed like the bellowing 
of a bull of Bashan. 

" Boady to go' hoame, solostial V* the croaker conti- 
nued, with a similar accompaniment. 

" O'm woating on you, Potro." 

Another guffaw. 

" Bomombor tho— baby.*' 

This produced a stronger outbreak, the word "baby," 
the only one naturally pronounced, having an extraor- 
dinary effect. It was just as if a living infant had 
been tumbled out of a coalsack. 

"You'll woat o lottle, Potrot Very woU. O'm 
off to rock — ^tho — crodle." A paternal resolve hailed 
with crowning approbation, which conti^ued some time, 
and which had seemingly led to such an increase of 
good spirits, that the repeated knocking which Graham 
made against the wooden lining of the stair, as he 
stood at the bottom, was all in vain for a while. 

At last, in a lull, apparently more from exhaustion 
than anything else, he was heard, and a voice exclaimed 
in high tragic manner : 

" By the prickiiig of my thumbs, 
Some one on the boarding drums ;" 

which was followed by another, pitched upon the ap- 
proved witchy key : 

" Ascend the stair, 
Whoever's there !" 

which invitation Graham instantly responded to. 
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When he was quite near the top, Fitz-Fergus broke 
out in his most colossal tones, with, 

** How now, you aeoret, black, and midnight — 

*beg your pardon, young gentleman,** he said suddenly, 
with a start, as Graham entered. ** Thought it might 
be the watchman, sir. He sometimes pays us a visit.** 

'^ Gomes,** remarked one gentleman, diligently en- 
gaged in washing off a gray beard, ** Gomes to see that 
the wardrobes are all safely bolted, and the gold and 
sUver vessels, used at the banquets, securely locked up 
in the Gompany*s plate-chest.*' 

" Bather,*' promptly but seriously observed another 
individual, — ^Laertes and the Immoral Moth, — ^who, 
stooping down to the light of a candle stuck in the 
neck of a black bottle, was, with the assistance of a 
mirror about a handbreadth in size, industriously cm- 
ployed in taking out an obdurate moustache with a 
tooth-brush. 

The scone was an odd one, and, of course, entirely 
new to Graham. 

It was a narrow, longish, low-roofed apartment; 
above and around black with smoke, scribblings, and 
caricatures, and lit up by two or three most melancholy 
looking candles. A kind of dresser ran along two 
sides of it, on one of which Hamlet the Dane, — still in 
his bugle trimmed, black-velvet doublet, and wearing 
knowingly over one eye his feathered coronet cap, his 
managerial duties not having yet allowed him to re- 
nounce his suit of sables,-— sat, witli folded arms, and 
a dully-glimmering, but bright handled tankard by his 
side. The Villain, also unchanged, and evidently in 
anticipation of Graliam's appearance, was in the atti- 
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tude in which he had, in the Romantic Melo-Drama, 
stood at bay, and defied his congregated foes; ^his 
slonched hat drowning his forehead, his leech-like eye- 
brows half oyer his bison eyes, his lower lip protrud- 
ing an inch, his arms rigidly folded, and one knee 
pointing out in the usual manner, and its companion 
bent back in a very uncommon one. Two or three 
other individuals were engaged in altering their exte- 
rior, and the half of the Orchestra^ seated on a back*- 
less chair with a piece of brick under its short leg, his 
fiddle in a green bag lying on the floor beside him, was 
stirring up the remains of a wretched fire, with what 
Graham recognised, at a glance, to be the Ghost's 
mealy-looking baton. 

Upon his entering the room, matters altered some- 
what. 

The Great Tragedian heaved himself off the dresser, 
and, by way of salute, touched smartly with one 
finger, his plumed head-dress, just as if it had been 
an ordinary hat. The Villain wheeled about^ whipped 
off his sombrero and wig, began to unbuckle his belt, 
and look for a basin, — ^an article of whose existence 
or purpose, one, judging by his complexion, would have 
supposed him entirely ignorant. The other persons 
present stretched up and stared a moment or two, and 
the fiddler, turning round with the baton in his hand, 
now bearing the appearance of its having suffered at 
one extremity from the *' sulphurous and tormenting 
flames'' to which its spectral owner had ever to render 
up himself after ^' walking the night *' on his appointed 
rounds, peered at him inquisitively through his spec- 
tacles. 

^*Glad to see you, sir. Hope you were pleased 
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with the performances, sir/' continaed Fits-Fergus, 
who ha4, several times in the course of the evening, 
looked through the hole in Vesuvius upon Graham as 
the human representative of eighteen pence sterling, 
and upon whose memory the youth's features were, 
consequently, impressed. 

'' Very much pleased, sir,'' stammered Graham, all 
his disgust at the Great Tragedian dying away in such 
immediate proximity to his portly figure, and under the 
full light of his hearty and honest glance. ** I beg to 
apologise for intruding — " 

" Don't mention it, sir," said Hamlet courteously. 

" But," continued Graham, '' I took the liberty of 
entering to enquire for Mr Lee, — ^an intimate fiiend. 
Is he still in the Theatre, sir t" 

'' Ha, sir ! A friend of Mr Lee. Very happy indeed 
to see you, sir. No, sir. He is not in the Theatre, 
sir. We see very little of him when his work is at an 
eai^ and neither he nor Miss Hhellen — ^You will know 
Miss Hhellen, sir ; wonderfbl girl. Miss Hhellen !" 

*' I have that pleasure," answered Graham, with a 
slight blush. 

— " Had anything to do to-night after the Tragedy, 
and they left immediately on its being over. Mr Lee 
was a proud man to-night, sir." 

"Indeed!" 

'* Yes, this was the first night of Miss Hhellen's 
undertaking a leading part, and you saw, sir, how she 
got on. You were very attentive in the Nunnery scene, 
sir, I observed. What did you think of her Ophelia, 
sirl" 

" I thought it very true," said Graham. 

"Ab, yes. She is indeed a wonderAil girl, sir. 
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She'll be in old Drury yet, sir. We'll all be proad, 
some time, of haying been in the cast with her to- 
night : and it was an accident, her first star appear- 
ance here, for she had got a good engagement in the 
north, and was waiting there for their opening, but 
the whole thing broke through : the new man was short 
of cash : and the Lees and some more of us had to 
start down again, and strike out for ourselves. Yet 
Miss Hhellen has her odd ways, — ^but that's genius." 

^^In what is she odd, sir?" modestly asked Graham, 
curious to know what any one might regard as a fault 
in Ellen. 

" Why, she's got her own notions on dress, as you 
haye seen, sir, and scorns Cumberland." — 

"Stark mad in white satin," here gurgled the 
Villain, who was " ploutering" over his basin like an 
ugly duck. 

" Then she's too fond of sticking to the text, sir. 
To-night she insisted on speaking almost every word 
in her part, but, as there is very little of it, it didn't 
put. us much about. I do believe that, if she had her 
own will, she would have the pieces played, exactly as 
they are written. Sometimes, when the house is poor, 
— ^it was very fair to-night, sir, very fair indeed, and 
might have been even better, if she had allowed us to 
put her first appearance in Ophelia in large type, but 
she would not, — we slice off a scene or two, — ^never 
noticed, I assure you, — ^but it is just as if you drew 
blood from her, poor thing. It seems to make her ill ; 
ay, and her father too, for that of it." 

" The Lees are right," said the Villain, in a pleasant 
gentlemanly voice, turning round, with his face washed, 
and, to Graham's surprise, it was not only an intellec- 
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tual countenance, but one pervaded by an unusually 
amiable expression. " I think" — 

" Oh yes, you think, Mowbray," cried Ouildenstern 
and the Graredigger, shoring his hands into the graye- 
like pockets of a peacoat in which he had got ensconced, 
and whose bulgy character would lead one to suppose 
that he wore the legitimate five waistcoats under it. 
'* But you drink too, Mowbray, and we*re going to the 
Sweet Swan, remember, and if you enter into one of 
your Shaksperian discussions, and keep Fitz-Fergus 
there fVom getting under weigh, why, our merry host 
will draw the bolt upon us, my bullyrook. Even now, 
what with your long death, and one thing and another, 
we're an hour later than usual." 

" By Jupiter, forgot !" shouted the Great Tragedian, 
using the famous exclamation of Goriolanus ; '^but no 
man of woman born shall ever say that I made him 
run the risk of losing admission to the Sweet Swan. 
Look you, gentlemen I" he cried, doffing his cap, put- 
ting on his hat, and throwing over his shoulders a 
sweeping blue cloak of enormous dimensions, and with 
two immense tassels like those of bell pulls, " Tm ready. 
Lead the way." 

This unexpected alacrity was received with a peal 
of laughter, and shouts of " Bravo, Fitz-Fergus !" and 
one of his delighted brethren, who had been thirsty 
and impatient, out of pure gratitude undertook to stow 
the Prince's plain clothes into his black bag, and to 
carry it for him. 

While this stowing, which took about a minute, 
was being executed, the Great Tragedian addressed 
Graham. 

*' As I mentioned, sir, it was rather a better house 
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with US to-night than nsnal, and Miss Hhellen's snccess 
gives ns new hope. We are consequently in spirits. 
Onr bosoms* lords sit lightly on their thrones. We 
had a good deal of tearing work, too, — ^'* 

*^ Tearing indeed,*' thought Graham. 

" So weVe just going to spend half an hour — ** 

^* By Shrewsbury Clock," put in Laertes. 

" At a neighbouring tayem," continued Rtx-Fergns. 
** And, as a friend of Mr Lee, sir, we shall all be de^ 
lighted, I*m sure, if you will accompany us.'* 

The inyitation, giren so kindly by the Prince, who 
seemed really a fine, outspoken, jolly fellow, was fol- 
lowed up so earnestly by the others — one saying, ** If 
thou wilt, go with us to the alehouse ; if not, thou art 
an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worthy the name of a Chris- 
tian ;*' a second, ** Yes, come to the alehouse. For 
one shot of fivepence, thou shalt hare five thousand 
welcomes there ;" and all the rest directing such 
pleasant inviting looks to him — ^ihat Graham, who felt 
he could not, with propriety, visit his old friends that 
night, and who had indeed begun to feel a growing 
desire to see something more of the strange charac- 
ters upon this nest of whom he had so unexpectedly 
stumbled, consented, giving what the Great Tragedian 
termed " a loving and a fair reply ;" and soon reaching 
the street, the rest of the party preceding them and 
singing merrily, 

** Let me the ftft.TiiiA.lrin clink, clink ! 
Let me the ftftTiTia.TriTi ftlinlr t" 

Ghraham and Mr Garrick Fitz-Fergus, who had drawn 
the youth's arm under his own, were upon their way to 
** The Sweet Swan of Avon," and our dreamer felt as 
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much in a dream as erer he had done in his life, when 
he found himself passing along the crowd-deserted and 
echoing payements, endear ouring, by an occasional 
glance at his black-hosed legs and shoes with their 
Toluminous roses in fVont, to keep step with his new 
acquaintance, who stalked dignifiedly on with those 
enormous strides, and adroit upbringings of the heel, 
so peculiar to the '* earth treading stars ** of Tragedy. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Putting the reader ia poaseBsion of a few particnlan conoeming 
a place of entertainment called ** The Sweet Swan of Avon." 

"And how did You like it?" inquired Mr Garrick 
Fitz-FerguB, waking up as from a revery, after Graham 
and he had walked on for a minute or two. 

" Like what, sir V* asked his companion. 

"My yery dear sir, I beg your pardon ! My witt's 
diseased," answered the Great Tragedian. "I was 
thinking about my wife's entire new dance, consisting 
of a Presto, Adagio, and a Fandango Movement." 

Graham was taken by surprise. For a moment he 
was in doubt as to whether he had seen a dance. 
Howeyer, the vision of something like a substantial 
sylph, curtseying in the most abject manner, arrived 
just in time to prevent him from saying that he knew 
nothing about it; but he honestly admitted, that, 
through the deep impression made by parts of the 
Flay, he had not given this portion of the performances 
his attention. 

" Man and wife is one flesh," his new acquaintance 
thereupon remarked, in a modest tone, and with a 
grateful jerk of the head, " and where one of us pleases 
the public, we are both pleased." 

He had taken to himself the credit of causing 
Graham's abstraction. 

" As to the entire new dance," continued the repre- 
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Bentatire of Hamlet, ** I myself am of opinion that 
there is a considerable deal of yariety in it. Still, 
Fan's Old College Hornpipe, in which she dresses in 
the character of a British Sailor, is my favonrite. 
Nothing touches that, so far as I can see. The Mid- 
land Counties like her Oarland Dance, and she has 
a Pas Seul that they're mad about in Aberdeen ; bnt 
perhaps, after all, she is greatest in the Military 
Hornpipe in which she does the Broad Sword Exer- 
cise. A wonderful creature, my wife, sir : Tery yalu- 
able pantomimic actress. She speaks at her benefit. 
Am-azingly flexible.'' 

" Flexible r' echoed Graham. 

" Oh ! ast-onishing. Tou should have seen her go 
through her whole Antipodean Exercises, exhibit her 
Italian Table and Chair Tricks, and, in the Tumbler's 
Wedding, put her head, hands, and feet into the ah- 
compass of a snuff-box." 

" Did she do all this in the theatre, sir 1 " Graham 
asked, half afi*aid that such might really have been 
the case, after what he had just witnessed. 

" Oh, bless your soul I no :" was the reply. " When 
we * changed eyes,' like the lorers in Shakspere's Tra- 
gedy of the Enchanted Island," — 

"The Enchanted Island?" interrupted the other, 
with a thrill of hope, the title being new to him. Could 
there possibly be another of these world-works ? 

" Yes, the Tempest, you know. Or The Enchanted 
Island — my Fanny was in old Budd's riding troop. 
She was then Mamselle Fanchon St. Glair : Pride of 
the Prairie. One of Jemmy Sinclair's daughters. Her 
father was the Patagonian Sampson, Tou must have 
heard of him." 
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Graham eoiildii*t say ihni he had. 

^* Baise Incredible Loads, and balance a real cart- 
wheel upon his chin. Killed himself, Patagonian 
Jemmy did, by lifting his little finger. Ah, well <lo I 
remember the first night I saw her!*' he coiitinned 
musingly. ^ It often comes np again. Her brother's 
benefit it was. * Poor Dick ! He was the Yorkshire 
Flying Phenomenon, yon may remember." 

Graham mnttered a negatiye. 

'* Perhaps, in Ground and Lofty Tumbling and 
Still Vaulting, there never was his equal. Wonderful 
and Surprising Kicks and Leaps,'' he went on in a 
lower tone, as if privately recalling his brother-in-law's 
excellencies. ^^ Kick a bladder eighteen feet high. Hop 
a horse. Leap one lengthways. Clear four together. 
And all without a springboard, or any other artificial 
aid. Leap through a hoop placed over a man's head 
seated upon horseback — " 

A man's head seated upon horseback, suggested 
rather an ugly phantom. 

— "taking his leap from the hinder part of the 
animal. Leap over twenty soldiers with shouldered 
firelocks. Leap over the Boyal George Long Coach, 
and — other exertions." 

" Must have been," thought Graham. 

" Poor Dick !" proceeded the Manager, with a sigh. 
" He made a bad thing of it in the end." 

" Indeed I" murmured the other. 

" Ay, he was killed. In the World upside down, I 
think it was." 

" The world upside down 1" repeated Graham, with 
a sudden suspicion that his new acquaintance was 
either actually diseased in his wit, or more seriously 
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influenced by the contents of the " cantharus attrita 
ansa'' than he bad before imagined. 

" Yes ; or in the Lion's den up." 

Graham loosened his arm a little. 

'' I forget where Budds was/' proceeded the Oreat 
Tragedian, — ** Leeds, or somewhere thereabout, — ^but 
they were doing the Egyptian Pyramids, or the Buins 
of Troy." 

" Of — Troy ?" asked Graham, naturally staggered 
by the altematire. 

*' Yes, Men piled upon Men, you know, and all that 
sort of thing. And, I don't remember yery well — let 
me see. Four in front ; Link two ; Lion's Den up ; 
World upside down ; Iron Gates and changes ; Link 
three ; Double Spires — " 

The notion, that there was something wrong with 
his hurley companion, gaining strength from this most 
extraordinary jargon, Graham here glanced up side- 
ways into his face ; but, there being nothing in the 
least alarming in its expression, the youth's confidence 
was restored. 

" Well," the other went on, " I can't say exactly at 
what part it happened, but he broke his neck. His 
wife, poor thing, came through a deal afterwards. 
She couldn't bear the ring again, — sawdust made her 
sick; — and she began to do all sorts of things to keep 
the wolf away. Taught an Imitation of the Derby- 
shire Spar on an entire new principle, gare Nicknacka- 
tories, tried Philosophical Fireworks, and I don't know 
what all : life's devilish hard, my young friend. But 
to return. Simpkins was there, I remember. Threw 
Innumerable Flip-flaps, and did his Round-all Sum- 
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menei, f nidnng with Bang-IHuigs aad TeDeaen all 
the way into the StaUe.'' 

Chraham*! donbt retmned. 

** Old Siinpky : he's clowning away aomewhoe yet, 
I beliere. Then — let me think — ^yes : there waa Billy 
Dobflon« Herr BiTolto he waa. UniTera&lly acknow- 
ledged to be tiie first Tig^t rope Dancer in Europe. 
Exhibiting feata and points of dfect peculiar to himself. 
Specimens of Hornpipe, including Elastic, Fanciful, 
Garotte, Bisarre, Betrograde and Lofty Style with and 
without the balance pole. They were a little afraid of 
him that night, I recollect, for his daughter had run 
away with the Drum, and Herr Billy had been drink- 
ing himself OTer it. But he did wonders. Gare his 
faTOurite waltz accompanied by himself on the tam- 
bourine, being an astonishing display of attitude and 
actiyity. Placed upon the rope a chair and table, 
decanter and glasses, helped himself to wine, and 
smoked his pipe. And — ^no : yes he did, he did, — 
danced the rope in half bushel baskets, aud with boys 
tied to his feet.*' 

Graham had a retrospectiye anxiety for the poor 
boys, all things considered. 

''Then there was Fan's youngest sister, Clemen- 
tine. A little beauty. Attempted three garters once 
round the ring; jumped her whip, hat, and hand- 
kerchief; and did the Flag Dance. Poor Clemmy! 
She was afterwards the Mother of the Albions, but 
made no money by it." 

Our young fKend had, in the course of his classical 
studies, become acquainted with Cornelia, the Mother 
of the Gracchi, but the Mother of the Albions was a 
mystery to him, and be was just upon the point of 
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asking an explanation to allay his curiosity, when, 
their '^Let me the cannakin clink, clink/* suddenly 
ceasing, the members of the Thespian band who were 
in advance, and had arrived where a neighbouring 
lane branched off, halted; while one, the Villain, 
looked stealthily round the corner, holding back an 
outstretched arm with spread fingers, as if to restrain 
his fellows, who stood grouped closely together, whis- 
pering and motioning mysteriously. 

The Prince and Kennedy wore not more than a 
dozen yards from them, and the latter was in the 
expectation of immediately participating in their ap- 
parently important discovery, when, to the first of a 
series of low, widely-separated, staccato notes, which 
the Half of the Orchestra began to make with a hand 
buried in his green bag, the Villain stretched out one 
cautious leg with a kind of galvanic jerk, and another 
with the second note, and so, softly as a cat, slipped 
round the corner, his companions following in the same 
still manner, all of them keeping exact time to the 
decided, isolated tchucks, and even the Half of the 
Orchestra himself stepping gingerly out of sight, to 
the sound of his own deliberate touclies. 

When Kennedy and the Great Tragedian turned 
round after them, the scene which presented itself was 
strange. 

One side of the sleeping lane with its range of tall, 
many-windowed houses, was clear-white, under the 
calm, revel -reproaching moon, while, like shadows 
within the shadow, on the other side and close to the 
wall, the gloomy, designing figures stole onward to the 
skeleton tune; which was the Andante of Haydn's 
Surprise, the invariable accompaniment to stage bur- 
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glarieSy abductions, and other matters of business 
requiring profound secrecy and wary walking. At 
each slowly -succeeding, but determined note, each 
figure cast out a spasmodic limb, and strode on an- 
other yard, glancing suspiciously upon either side, 
and encouragingly waving up imaginary allies in the 
rear. At the end of the first phrase, they all paused ; 
turned one side of the head; and seemed to listen with 
it. Then, assured-like, and giving a little tap to their 
breasts, as if fibbing the nose of conscience in derision, 
they, on tiptoe, tripped ! — ^tripped ! — ^tripped ! — ^tripped ! 
on again. To pause at the conclusion of the second 
phrase, — and hearken with the other side of the head, 
— and, reassured, to resume their progress. 

It occurred to Graham forcibly, and, indeed, natur- 
ally, that, if any of the inmates of the crowded tene- 
ments upon either hand, should happen at the time to 
lose their downy sleep, and, getting out of bed, to look 
over their windows, the consequences might be serious, 
and the public peace be disturbed to an incalculable 
degree. However, fortunately for all concerned, Mor- 
pheus had, with his owlet pinions, fanned the inhabi- 
tants too potently, to allow them to run any risk of 
becoming conscious of the mysterious procession which 
was being then made so near their dwellings. 

Just before the fortissimo or exploding note, the 
stealing figures skilfully arranged so as to meet, and 
disappear together, within a low, open doorway, from 
which there streamed out, upon the narrow pavement 
and roughly-causewayed street, a warm and cheery 
glare, and, judging by the solid clump of feet, — as if 
a small shower of clodhoppers had fallen in the neigh- 
bourhood all right, — and the burst of merriment which 
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immediately succeeded, they must have given the Sur- 
prise with a considerable effect upon the nenres, if not 
upon the glass and crockery, of the establishment. 

" They'll have struck a Tableau in the lobby now," 
said Fitz-Fergus, explanatorily. ** A set of mad- 
caps 1" 

As they approached the building in which this noisy 
manifestation had just been made, Graham's curiosity 
was excited by an enormous signboard on the front 
of it, seemingly dedicated to a half-length portrait of 
Goliath, who, through the influence of a cherry-coloured 
lamp like an apothecary's, which was glowing at the 
lintel, had all the appearance of being red in the face 
fVom his reiterated challengings. 

This, however, — tell it not in Gath — was intended 
as the counterfeit presentment of William Shakspere, 
and, while they were yet a few paces from it, Fitz- 
Fergus stopped suddenly, drew himself up, and, taking 
off his hat with a flourish, saluted the painting with 
great respect. 

" There he is, my young friend I There is the Sweet 
Swan himself I Our father, in his habit as he lived 1" 
exclaimed the Great Tragedian, donning his chapeau, 
and drawing Graham a little to one side to get the 
gigantic specimen of art into a better light. '^ Never 
do I go in or out here, my young friend, without ac- 
knowledging the estimation felt for him — by — one— 
who," — speaking with great modesty, ''does his best, to 
body forth, his wonderful creations. — ^Isn't it grand 1" 
he continued, folding his arms, and gazing upon it, 
musingly. '' See what a grace was seated on his brow 1 
Did you ever see such a brow as that, sir V 

Graham never had, nor had any other human being. 
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LaTEter, in his worst nigbftmar^ had nerer seea the 
like of it. 

^' ^Hyperion'i curls ; iiie front of Jo^e himadf ; 
An eye Hke Man to threaten and oommand :* — 

would yon beliere me, sir 1 Often, on leaying the Swan, 
I hare thought I saw those eyes, — ^the Poet's eyes, in 
a fine phrenzy rolling. 

^ A atvjrHdiann like tfaah henld Mark-yew-iey, 
New nghtadd on a hey-Tsn kis^biK lull !' " 

he added, adopting the nsnal hysterically-raptarons 
deliyery of the lines ; which were a little out of place, 
seeing that the instances, if there have been any, must 
hare been rare, of the npper half of a man at least, 
alighting and standing on hilltops, or anywhere else. 

" Licensed — ^to — sell — Spirits," he murmured, read- 
ing the inscription along the bottom of the signboard. 
'' Ay, indeed. Heayy spirits, and light spirits : 

* Black spbitB and white. 

Bed spirits and ^y^ 
Mingle, mingle, nungle, mingle, 

Ton that mingle may.' " 

This fine stanza, put into the mouths of the " blue 
meagre hags" in Macbeth, by one of the improvers of 
that Tragedy, the Prince deliyered in a dreamy tone, as 
if his mind had been carried away ; but the concluding 
lines of it eridently brought associations of a stirring 
kind along with them, for, ''starting like a guilty 
thing," as his late father had done at the cockcrowing, 
he proceeded to enter the tavern ; as to which, before 
crossing its threshold along with him, there are two or 
three matters worthy of being stated. 
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And, first, it may be mentioned, that it was rather 
amazing how well the colossal portrait over-spreading 
its front, fell in with the Great Tragedian's idea of 
*^ the man for* all time," considering its history ; which 
may be briefly told. 

" Mine Host " of the Sweet Swan of Aron had for- 
merly been, in another quarter of the city and in 
valuable proximity to a cattle market, "Mine Host'*' 
of the '* Bob Hoy," a place of entertainment for man 
and beast, called after the celebrated Highland free- 
booter and outwardly distinguished by a fancy por- 
trait of that high-spirited gentleman. Principally in 
consideration of a long standing score, this work of 
art had been entrusted to a housepainter of feeble 
resolution in the matter of liquid indulgence, but who 
was such a marvellously sweet and elaborate whistler, 
as to be, on that account, pretty generally known under 
the musical appellation of ** the Mavis," and to hear 
whose bird-like carolling, as he solitarily flopped his 
pound brush in emptied apartments undergoing reno- 
vation, was to become fixed and silent, and be carried 
off in spirit to the seventh heaven. Not content, how- 
ever, with excelling in this particular way, the Mavis 
had long thirsted for an opportunity of shewing that 
he was able to paint something of a higher kind than 
doors, walls, and windows ; and one of the proudest 
days in his existence, was that on which he received a 
commission for the Celtic Chiefs effigy, accompanied by 
authority to give him as much breadth as he liked, but 
to keep clear of the bedroom windows. Never was he 
known to have whistled so enchantingly as during the 
period he was engaged in this extensive work, and 
when he came to give the finishing touches — ^to put 
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what he called ^ the deril *' in his eyes, and ** bring 
ont " his beard, for instance, — ^no light-winged Dryad 
of the trees *' singing of snnuner, conld hare warbled 
more ecstatically. Possessing an awful idea of ^^ gene- 
rous BoVs ** personal strength ; impressed with the 
notion that the greater part of his existence had been 
spent in broadsword fighting with his back to a rock 
agiMust miraculous odds» in driving his dirk through 
foot-thick tables, and in literally '* lifting" droTes of 
cattle ; and, beliering that this amazing bodily pow^ 
could, most certainly, if not only, be expressed by ex- 
traordinary size, he had turned out the Chieftain, of 
colossal dimensions, claymore in hand, and glancing 
fierily through a shock of red hair, as if he had just 
received a polite refusal of black mail, or intelligence 
of an approaching herd belonging to a stranger. It 
was, upon completion, considered by Mine Host a 
highly creditable job, although he feared it would be 
lost upon the public, and when, — after it had been, 
with difficulty, hoisted to its place, and revealed to 
multitudes of half-delighted and half-*alarmed chil- 
dren, and the cautious criticism of snuff-taking dealers 
and others, — it was generally acknowledged to be a 
great work, his success was too much for the Maris, 
who, accordingly, after the manner of artists, went off 
upon a summ^ ramble. 

'^The Bob Boy" had a checkered existence of dull 
days and busy market days, but, upon the whole, it was 
a popular and successful house, until, in an evil hour, 
th^e opened, immediately opposite, a rival tavern, 
under the name of " The Twa Honest Drovers." This 
was an artful title, appealing as it did, to patriotic, 
social, virtuous, and professional feelings all at once, 
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and when its signboard appeared, displaying two 
extremely mild -faced, kilted men, shaking hands 
over a table on which there lay, as if of secondary 
importance, an incalculable amount of money, cen- 
tred by an enormous pewter measure like a squat, 
handled cannon, standing on its mouth and legibly 
inscribed "Mountain Dew," the fate of the "Rob 
Boy" was sealed. It was all in vain that, in the 
dead hour of the night, the eyes of the Chief, — who 
had formerly glared down enyiously and angrily at the 
flocks and herds which daily trotted and staggered by 
below his nose, — were altered by the Mayis who felt 
his reputation touched, in such a way that he now 
looked straight before him, and seemed endeayouring 
to wither, by a perpetual scowl, the pair of ewe-faced 
and spindle-legged degenerates on the other side. He 
might as well haye been stuck upon a crag in Olen 
Fruin itself, or floated on Loch Lomond in opposition 
to its erratic island, and the custom declined from day 
to day, until, at last. Mine Host found it necessary to 
change his habitation and its name, and took his pre- 
sent premises, dubbing them, from their neighbourhood 
to the Temple of Melpomene and Thalia, " The Sweet 
Swan of Ayon," upon the suggestion of one of his 
habitues, addicted to good ale and bad punning, who 
merrily assured him of the certainty of the Swan's 
" getting on swimmingly." 

Upon the opening of the new house, the seryices of 
the whistling painter were, partly in consideration of 
another serious score, again called in ; and for what 
purpose, does the reader imagine 1 The humilities to 
which the straightened enthusiast is often subjected ! 
It was to do nothing less than conyert the irascible 
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Gelt into the Oentle Willie : apparently an impossible 
feat, but one which was undertaken, and brought to a 
fayourable conclusion, accompanied by such '^ proftise 
strains of unpremeditated art" as had never been 
heard before, even from the Mavis. 

A crescent of forehead, about a yard deep in the 
middle, or from Benevolence to Eventuality, was added, 
which, through the difference of shade, looked like a 
skull cap ; the tartan jacket and plaid were brought 
to one dark colour; and the claymore, by a master 
stroke of genius, was converted into a pen, a monstrous 
one certainly, but, in the present instance, impressed 
by the fact of the subject's being the greatest of 
writers, it seemed to the artist not an unnatural way 
of expressing this, to let him have in his grasp the 
greatest of writing instruments. By narro?ring and 
slitting the point of the claymore, therefore, and adding 
a plume to it, such a quill was brought before the mind's 
eye, as might have been taken out of the wing of Sind- 
bad's roc, and mended with a hatchet. And here the 
alteration ended, and Bobert MacGregor Campbell had 
retired to give way to him, 

'^ Who made those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Ellsa and our James ;'' 

and the irritated glower of the one, became, in the other, 
inspiration. A herd of fancies, instead of cattle, was 
now upon its way, and, if, as the punning habitue had 
remarked, any black-mail haunted the mind, it was 
Othello. 

Even had the meum and teum distinguishing Drovers 
not made their appearance in concerted opposition, the 
decline and extinction of the " Bob Boy," would not 
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have been at all a wonderful thing, to such perBone as 
had seen only Mine Host. 

For he was no jolly Boniface, carrying, wherever he 
jogged, evidence, in his capacious person, to the good 
cheer he undertook to provide as a father of the pub- 
lic ; suggestive, all over, of tender cuts, and with the 
sparkle of old wine in his cocked eye. One who, tem- 
porarily blocking it up, stands frequently at his door, 
— with a bare head, its crown, like that of Ghaucer*s 
Friar, shining like any glass, — shaking hands with 
himself, smiling kindly upon the multitude, and seem- 
ing to say to the care haunted, companionless, hungry, 
and dyspeptic ; ^' This way ! Here's ease of mind, social 
fellowship, appetite, lots of good things, and guaran- < 
teed digestion !*' One, who, in his courteous welcoming 
of a customer, goes round and round in his lobby like 
a great sea buoy, bobbing ceaselessly, and circling, 
now one way, and now another. One who— but 
why tell what he was not, instead of telling what he 
was? 

Mine Host of the Sweet Swan, then, was the per- 
sonation of AUicholy. To use his own words, he had 
" buried two wives," as if the burying of them was the 
only rememberable part of the matter; he had no 
children ; and he was subject to rheumatism with every 
east wind. Meagre in person, in voice sepulchral, 
timid in movement, awkward in manner, and in dress 
sombre and shabbily genteel, he looked the puny suc- 
cessor to some stalwart bearer of the tureen and ex* 
tractor of the cork ; not a host in himself, not a host 
by nature, — ^and how he came into such a place was a 
fair subject for speculation. Upon the entrance of a 
customer, he peeped, through his bar window, like an 
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alarmed greyhonnd, and stared at the visitor, with an 
expression that seemed to say, " Surely, of all places 
in the earth, you are never coming here.*' He opened 
a room door, as if it were that of a tomb ; and, falter- 
ingly, hoped the large fire would not be disagreeable. 
He received an order, as 'twere the intelligence of 
a sudden death; spread a table cloth, as if airing a 
shroud; and, having uncovered the dishes and uncorked 
the bottle, gazed sadly at his customer, as mentally 
ejaculating, ^' Eat and drink, for to-morrow you die." 
Even when every room was filled, and many parties, 
who came to be private, had ^' taken a side,'* or 
when there was a subscription dinner or supper in the 
house, the expression of his countenance might have 
been interpreted into, " Welcome the sour cup of 
prosperity ! Affliction may one day smile again, and 
till then sit thee down sorrow !" If, on any occasion, 
— and, now and then, it happened through compas- 
sionate promptings, — ^his health was drank, the pre- 
facing speech seemed to him a short sermon, and the 
"hip, hip, hip; hurrah!" a piece of psalmody; and, 
altogether, he shewed as if it were his memory which 
had been proposed, and he had come from the grave, 
and got upon his last legs, to respond. Even a comic 
stave of the right-toura-loura order, or a bacchanalian 
chorus, he heard uncheered ; " sucking melancholy" out 
of the merriest of songs, ** as a weasel sucks eggs." 

How came it, then, that the Bob Boy was ever a 
place of entertainment, and that the Sweet Swan of 
Avon, notwithstanding its name, was now an attractive 
howf to the pleasure-seeking sons of Thespis 1 

The answer in itself would be oracular. 

It was all along of Gaiters. 
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But the reader must not be trifled with. This, then, 
was owing to the popularity of Mine Host's head 
waiter, boots, and message boy, who were always to 
be found together within one loose nankeen jacket, 
faded blue vest, and pair of pepper and salt trowsers ; 
and who, from the fact of his perpetually wearing a 
pair of primrose, antique-patterned gaiters, upon whose 
history he was impenetrable, but which were generally 
supposed to have been bequeathed to him under solemn 
circumstances and to be the subject of a yow of some 
kind or other, had received that name, and was known 
by nothing else. 

In height, Oaiters was rather under the middle size, 
and, at this time, might be about thirty years old, al- 
though he was possessed of a puzzlingly-juyenile air. 
In his figure the so much thought of pyramidal form 
was reversed. Above his uncouth ancle-appendages, 
— ^which, on the occasion of his flying noiselessly up 
the stairs three or four steps at a time, or descending 
them adroitly poised across the rail, a favourite style 
of reaching the low floor when he carried nothing 
damageable, looked like talaria, and gave him the 
appearance of a private Mercury, — he was slim, and 
only extended gradually as he went upward, until, at 
the chest and shoulders, he was of no mean dimensions, 
and, triumphantly, carried over all an uncommonly 
large, round head, rugged with natural, dark-brown 
curls. The complexion of his countenance, which was 
of a thick, leathery character but extremely pliant, was 
in all parts of a rich, deep purple, approaching here 
and there to the colour of pickled cabbage, and it told 
effectively above his soft, white, often-wound cravat, 
never at any hour dispensed with, and always worn so 
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easily that a considerable portion of his throat was open 
to the inspection of the curious. 

Bound and ruddy; with its small, heayy-lidded, 
yellowish-gray eyes, pug nose, full, Irish mouth, white, 
regular teeth, and erer carefully-shaven cheeks and 
chin: — ^the whole of it always and equally under high 
pressure through restrained feelings of extraordinary 
enjoyment, — ^it was a face one could not look at long, 
without smiling. 

When Mine Host opened the Bob Boy, more than a 
dozen years ago. Gaiters composed the rest of his staff. 
Even his master, with whom he had been before that 
event, and from whom he had received all his instruc- 
tions in the art of service, knew nothing more of him 
than a single fact, which, on his first applying for em- 
ployment, he had stated as his principal ground of 
merit, and evidence of suitability ; namely, that he was 
'* an Orphant :" a circumstance, however, which went 
so far with a man of the melancholy nature of Mine 
Host, as to lead to an engagement, of which, certainly, 
he had never any cause to repent. 

And it may be as well mentioned here as anywhere 
else, that this was a point in his private and personal 
history, of which Gaiters had then been, and continued 
to be, proud. Eveq now, arrived at a period of life 
when orphanage is not unusual, it was a fact on which 
he laid stress, ingeniously managing to introduce it 
in the most different circumstances, and, invariably, 
upon the occasion of there being, " A bumper to Old 
Gaiters!" — not a rare occurrence— commencing his 
reply with, " Gentlemen : I'm an — orphant." 

But a jollier orphant than Gaiters one could scarcely 
conceive. He was always in the best of good humour, 
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as if ho had heard a rich joko whon a child which he 
never could get over, and, on this substratum of enjoy- 
ment, came a painfiiUy acute sense of the ludicrous, 
and a faculty of yiewing everything in a ridiculous 
light. But, opposed to these, he had, under the cold, 
formal teaching of Mine Host, imbibed an overwhelm- 
ing idea of the propriety of restraint and unmoved 
demeanour, in any circumstances, however tempting, 
to which his public office might expose him. If any- 
thing had been hammered into him, particularly during 
the prevalence of east winds, — in connection with which 
Gaiters' first act, on rising every morning, was to study 
the smoke of the opposite houses, — it was this, that 
he must be unaffected by anything he saw or heard in 
the course of his professional labours, and, between 
this stern impression of duty and his natural good 
humour and keen appreciation of fun, his whole exist- 
ence was passed in an uninterrupted and terrible 
struggle, through which his manner became exquisitely 
absurd. He did not laugh, by any chance, or even 
positively smile, but was constantly nervous and a-glow 
with strong and secret delight. His merry thoughts 
never boiled over, but always seemed just upon the 
point of doing so. 

It looked as if he were accompanied by two Spirits ; 
one of which, — chucking up his chin, knocking him in 
at the waist behind, striking his toes into the first 
position, making him shampoo his hands, and educe 
fVom them, in the process, an electric crackling, mov- 
ing down his head acquiescently every other moment, 
turning his eyeballs up epiloptically, and shaking 
out the words ** Ye-eh-ossir," — kept saying solemnly: 
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" Young man, remember that you are a seryant of the 
public. Ton are in the eye of the whole community. 
Oh restrain yourself. Be serious and attentive. Don't 
give way to foolish fancies, or your occupation's gone. 
Bear in mind that you are — ^an orphan. Inevitable 
ruin is before you, if you allow one muscle to relax, 
one titter to escape your lips, or the least twinkle to 
be seen in your eyes ;" while the other, — ^tickling him 
on every tickly part of the body, drawing invisible 
wetted feathers along the tender edges of his lips, 
round the corners of his nose, behind his ears, against 
his hands, between his fingers, and under the hollows 
of his feet, causing him frequently to rub them one 
over another, — ^kept whispering : " Go it. Old Gaiters ! 
Let it out, man ! Don't hurt yourself. Think of Mr 
So and So's anecdote ; rich, eh ? Now just hum that 
comic song which has come into your head. Bight fol 
de riddle ol, de roll oil eh ! How stupid the pompous 
old gent looked last night when he doubled up in 
the bottomless chair, after his condescending speech. 
Squint at the nose of the customer who is speaking to 
you, — ^there's a conch to go to bed with," and such- 
like communications, converting all the while, by its 
potent magic, every object which the martyr's eyes 
caught in their extraordinary wanderings into some- 
thing irresistibly funny, — ^the patterns on the walls and 
carpet, for instance, into all kinds of clownish faces, 
and the castors on the sideboard into little silver- 
capped and gold-armed devils, dancing foursome reels. 
But though, in this ceaseless contest, he was suc- 
cessful in maintaining his gravity, the impulses and 
tendencies of his nature found vent in many ways, to 
the comfort and enjoyment of visitors. 
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Booms were kept hearty looking. The Airniture 
was polished so highly, through the anusual friction 
he bestowed on it under the pressure of ticklish asso- 
ciations, that it seemed to be twinkling with delight, 
and to smile a welcome to all comers. Fires were 
well stoked and poked, and candles always nicely 
snuffed; these offices yielding excellent opportunities 
for concealing his habitual restlessness, and the bodily 
stress applied to them going considerably towards 
bracing him up. Meals were inviting, and piping hot. 
By the rapid flourish with which its cover was lifted — 
principally owing to his fear of seeing his own face 
distorted in it — a modest dish became something. A 
toddy kettle was brought in, at a moment's notice, with 
its contents at such a temperature that, to touch its 
side, would be to contract a blister, — a probability 
which yielded Gaiters perilous delight. A bottle of 
port was handled by him like a baby, and, in the screw- 
ing, seemed to sing ; but, if he thought of it as an 
infant, it was such an infant as the son of Maia and 
Jove was : 

*^ A babe all babes excelling, 
A Bohemer subtle beyond all belief :" 

and its kissing-like music set itself to words and 
actions in his mind which were almost irresistible. 
Windows were opened, " for a leetle air," at the nick 
of time. If one only thought of a smoke, presto ! there 
was a neatly folded paper match at his elbow, and that 
vulgar and mysterious article, a spittoon, at his foot. 
A humorous story had the fullest justice given it; and 
its crisis received dead silence upon his part, although 
at the risk of a trayful of glasses. A sentimental 

K 2 
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ditty and a comic song were listened to by him motion- 
less, and with tears in his eyes; bnt not tears of sor- 
row. Business was always brisk; the weather was 
always clearing up ; arriying customers were looking 
so well ; departing ones were ever in good time for 
their appointment or conyeyance; and, indeed, a 
hundred other things were said and done, calculated to 
make those who patronised the house at home and 
happy. 

What the antidote is to the bane, Gaiters was to 
Mine Host, and many a chance visitor, upon entering, 
and encountering the latter's frightened and tristful 
visage, would have backed out for some other place of 
better promise, if he did not catch, which he unfailingly 
did, the beaming, purple face of Gaiters, standing be- 
hind, his chin making a wriggling dive within his loose 
cravat, and hear him chirting out : 

" They— eh — ^isswaysir." 

It was often marvelled at how he had remained such 
a time with so dissimilar a man as his employer, and, 
certainly, he did not do so through any lack of tempting 
offers in other quarters; even "The Twa Honest 
Drovers" having tried to bribe him over. But, as he 
had been received by Mine Host when he was a " very 
young orphant ;" had seen both the wives buried, oc- 
casions on which his lurking merriment bothered him 
sorely ; and had witnessed the start and varied race, 
and been in at the death, of the Rob Boy, he felt him- 
self, in faithfulness, bound to continue by his master. 
Besides, there is an attraction between persons of con- 
trary character, and Mine Host's melancholy philosophy 
and depressed view of things possessed fascination for 
his joyous-minded dependant. 
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Acquainted with tlieee particularsi tho reader will 
be better prepared for entering '* The Sweet Swan of 
Avon/* with the relaxing histrionics. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Endeavouring to give a report of the proceedings at a Bymposiiim 
of actors. 

When Mr Garrick Fitz-Fergus had got within a few 
yards of the tavern door, he appeared to detect some 
suspicious sound in the lobby, for, abruptly checking 
himself in his progress, and beckoning to his young 
companion to be silent, he listened attentively, with a 
forefinger across his lips, his eyes rolling slowly round, 
alternately filled with intense earnestness and gleaming 
with delight. 

Starting back in a moment or two, with as much 
precipitation as he had lately advanced, he took 
Graham's hand, and, on tiptoe, and with both arms 
outspread, as if he were rehearsing a minuet, led him 
away some distance from the entrance. 

When they stopped, he whispered, with a countenance 
actually glowing with merriment : 

" As woodcocks to their own springe ! 'Twill be a 
night of revels, my young friend; the gallants desire it. 
I find a reception has been prepared for me as the 
Prince, and we must take it in the princely style. The 
readiness is all, you know. Oblige me by holding 
these, my dear sir, for a few minutes. You will excuse 
the liberty." 

So saying, he doffed his hat and tasselled cloak, and 
handed them to Graham, and then, to give it a set, 
putting his fingers loosely through his hair — ^which 
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was cropped exceedingly close behind, but brought 
bunchily. over the temples, smoothing his lace collar, 
and arranging the folds of his doublet, he braced 
himself up, just as if he were going on from the wings, 
and advanced, with long, elastic paces, to the bright 
doorway, in front of which he paused, for a moment, 
as stage persons of importance generally do upon 
entering, and then descended the two or three little, 
hollowed stairs with great dignity. 

Young Kennedy, following under feelings of consi- 
derable curiosity, looked in on a scene, which shewed 
that the Great Tragedian's fellows had not been idle 
while ho was engaged in his disquisition upon the 
bard's efBgy. 

These gentlemen, ranged down the sides of the 
passage in two opposite lines, wore the gravest coun- 
tenances, and stood in attitudes of profound reverence. 
The wardrobe budgets having been had recourse to, 
each had superadded to his daily dress, something 
extravagant: one, a short, ruby cloak; a second, a 
black-velvet shirt ; a third, ochre-coloured gauntlets ; 
and so on. Even the Half of the Orchestra, who had 
struck up a brisk march the instant they had distin- 
guished Fitz-Fergus' approach, had his black, dejected 
locks mingled with the flaxen tufts of a bumpkin's wig, 
as he sat astride a cask opposite the bar ; at whose 
door stood Mine Host and Gaiters, the former white 
as his towel, and the latter under perilous pressure, 
and with a complexion like beetroot. 

To extend and enrich the vista, a double door at the 
inner end of the lobby had been thrown open, whereby 
there was revealed, all a-glow,* the ideal of a snug- 
gery. 
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It had been expected that this preparation would 
take the Great Tragedian by surprise, and, at his en- 
tering, there was experienced by erery one, except 
the landlord, a lurking delight in the thought of his 
confusion. 

But, when he made his appearance, bareheaded, 
uncloaked, and, in all respects^ as he had lately 
been before the public, and, with deliberate and mea- 
sured steps, his eyes thrown down musingly, strode 
on between the motley ranks, looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, — ^until he reached the bar- 
door, when, after a wink to Oaiters which had almost 
the effect of making him rush and bury his head in the 
bread drawer, he stopped, and, addressing the land- 
lord, said ; " Good my lord, will you see the players 
well bestowed. Do you hear, let them be well used, 
for they are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the 
time:" — and so passed into the chamber beyond, as if all 
this waiting and servility were customary, and without 
the slightest influence to disturb him in his meditations. 
The tables were completely turned upon the schemers ; 
so completely, indeed, that a few moments elapsed be- 
fore they recovered their disappointment, and, when 
they did, it was to rush, in a boisterously applauding 
band, into the room, after him, there to have one other 
great guffaw, and more shouts of " Bravo Fitz l" on 
finding the Prince seated at the head of the table in 
solemn state, as if he were about to give a court re- 
ception. 

But his self command was exhausted, and, bringing 
down upon the table his monstrous fist, as if it were a 
paviour^s mallet, and shouting, 
''You may afferet mah, but you ken-nawt applaya pon mah !" 
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he broke into a peal of laughter, which terminated in 
a gasped order for a glass of whisky. 

A feat of legerdemain, this was placed before him 
while the words were uttering, and the prompt supply 
was accompanied by a question, which shewed that 
Gaiters had acquired a style of language suitable to 
the present class of customers : 

" Allaying Tyber, Sir P' 

to which there was, like a return trick of jugglery, a 
negative in the emptying of the glass; whereon the 
fiippant-Toiced performer of Laertes, who had taken 
his seat at one side of the chairman, observed : 

" My lord, you should have taken wajter with it. 
For well your lordship knows, the dram of ill 
Doth all the— noble-HBubstance — " 

and here he poked his portly neighbour in the paunch, 

— " often doubt 
To his own scandal" 

The room in which they had assembled, and which 
wore an air of having been expecting them, was one 
a step lower than the lobby, and had that peculiar 
quality of inclining to sociablencss possessed by such 
tavern chambers as require to be gone down into. It 
was long and low-roofed. A table with a retaining 
border, and brought to so wonderful a polish that one 
might almost have been justified in trying to dive into 
it, occupied the greater part of the space. The walls 
and roof, painted salmon colour and heavily varnished, 
glistened in the light of a rattling fire and half a 
dozen candles. There was a deal of fine art, of its 
kind. First ; carried uninterruptedly along three sides 
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and near the roof, was a series of illustrations of the 
ways and adventures of the Mail Coach in its palmy 
time, including the start, the great pace, the changing 
of the cattle, the thunderstorm, the attack by highway- 
men, and the break down in the snow, the flagrantly 
clothed, but bolstered and fearless looking guard, 
being, in the last of these, about to ride on alon^ with 
the news and letter bags. Then; there were paintings 
of animals of various breeds, and memorable peculiari- 
ties. These — ^relics, like the preceding, of the Rob 
Boy — ^were on the line of the eye, and so impartially 
alternated with dramatic portraits and scenes, as to 
lead, in some cases, to awkward associations. For 
example, an eminent actress, with a figure of most 
melancholy length and slimness, mourned as Lady 
Randolph; her immediate neighbours being the mem- 
bers of a marvellous litter of pigs, whose proximity 
was painfully suggestive of that vulgar perversion of a 
line in Douglas, 

" My father feeds his flock of frugal swine :" 

and somebody as Richard the Third, all fire and action, 
and with bare and outstretched sword, shouted, as he 
seemed. about to lead the way, 

" Upon them ! Victory sits on our helms ;" 

the objects of attack being, undoubtedly, a couple of 
oxen, so cruelly overfed as to be utterly incapable of 
either flying or resisting ; but it was a question, 
whether, driven to the hilt, the usurper's blade could 
influence what, in them, must really have been the vital 
* spark.' And, finally, there were suspended over the 
sideboard, likenesses of Mine Host's two wives, these 
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ladies looking with an amiable smile in opposite direc- 
tions, and one of them, whose neck and waist were 
within a few inches of each other, rejoicing in a head- 
dress apparently composed of the wings of a colossal 
dragonfly, and holding in her hand, at the suggestion 
of her husband, a half-hour sand-glass used in the house 
at auctions. 

On the party's crowding in, Graham had followed, 
and he lingered, shyly, just within the door of the room, 
eyen until its new occupants had subsided about the 
table. In the excitement attending their plot, they 
had altogether forgotten the young stranger whom they 
had so earnestly invited; but, the omission occurring to 
his late companion like a shock, he rose and thundered 
down an apology, and immediately, many, rising from 
their chairs, with a sincere expression of politeness 
offered him a place. 

But, being wished at head quarters, and way haying 
been made for him, he ere long found himself comfort- 
ably seated next the Prince, and haying at his right 
the Amiable Villain, of whom, from his quiet and 
thoughtful countenance, he had already formed a 
favorable opinion. 

** Excuse my curiosity, sir, but who is that gentle- 
man opposite V^ enquired Graham of Mr Mowbray, he 
having, as he stood at the door, been attracted to the 
person in question by his prompt adaptation of Shaks- 
pere's language to the Chairman's glass of spirits. 

" That is Mr Massingor Percy, sir. He played 
Laertes and young Squire Prettyfibs to-night,*' whis- 
pered the other. ** Well read, and exceedingly clever ; 
but I'm sorry he happens to be your vis-4-vis, for he 
actually irritates one by his unrelieved punning. Ho 
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whisky punch which immediately arose. Although a 
cold roast, a cheese, and other substantials, were upon 
the sideboard, and a bill, over the mantelpiece, told 
that the tavern was " supplied from Preston Pans with 
good fresh oysters fVom the drag," not a creature 
seemed to think of supper. Indeed, there was only 
one order of an edible kind given, and that was for a 
couple of dollar biscuits, which had apparently served 
their purpose, when, pressed together in a peculiar way, 
they were made to produce something like a pistol shot. 

Commissions for the ingredients of "toddy" were 
still briskly going on, when Gaiters, moving sound- 
lessly round the table, allocated tumblers and glasses, 
exhibiting, as he did so, a celerity almost as marvellous 
as that with which the steward of a Rhine Dampschiff 
deals the dinner plates ; gudgy measures of whisky 
were then sent sliding here and there; and, he had 
scarcely set down a couple of kettles singing and 
vapouring, when he appeared with a mysterious, ma- 
chine-looking affair, having many outstretched metal 
arms loaded with clay pipes, and, underneath these, 
a compartment filled with what Mr Massinger Percy 
called, " one of the weeds of woe to those who weren't 
used to it." 

There was now, for a while, quite a chaos of sounds, 
through interchanged requests and thanks, the jingling 
of glasses, rumbling of wooden ladles, and clinking of 
pipes ; but, ere long, this dreadful note of preparation 
was exhausted, and the business of the night set in. 

When things had got into train, the Great Tra- 
gedian, touching Graham, while his neighbour was 
conversing with the next person lower down, whispered 
to him : 
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"I'm very glad, sir, that you have Mr Mowbray 
beside you, for he's a born gentleman. Sir, there's 
something ammysterious about him. He's a won-der- 
ful scholar too. He can talk all the unknown tongues, 
sir. You'll see that, by and by; for, between ourselves, 
when he's a little on, he lets the learning out. We 
always know when it's telling upon Mowbray, by his 
coming the Greek and Latin over us. He does the 
villains, sir, and has, indeed, the strangest fancy for 
the horrid business. He never leaves the house with 
a clear conscience unless he has committed at least 
one murder. He has a notion, sir, that the greatest 
good to bo got fVom the drayma, is by making vice as 
ugly as possible, and having it soundly hated. The 
serpent's tongue to-night, sir, has put him in high 
feather. He never was prouder of anything in his 
life than of an attack which two old beldames once 
made on him after the play, and when they nearly 
mawled him with their umbrellas. He's had a dead 
cat thrown at him ftom the gallery, sir. You'll find 
him a very agreeable neighbour. The gentleman he is 
now speaking to is Mr Charles De Morven. How did 
you like his Ghost to-night, sir?" 

" He made a very good appearance," inserted Mr 
Percy. 

" 'Couldn't but like it," continued the Tragedian, 
without waiting for a reply, " Great part ; very great 
part indeed; Shakspere's own part, you're aware; 
and De Morven does it every justice." 

" He's particularly happy in sulphurous and tor- 
menting flames," said the punster, who, in his eager- 
ness for material, even tried to catch the undertoned 
remarks which were being made in his neighbourhood. 
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" He is," proceeded Fitz-Fergus seriously. " You 
must have remarked, sir, how much he made of these 
words. Poor fellow, he very nearly yanished before 
his time to-night." 

" How was that, sir ?" asked Graham. 

"Oh, did you not observe him give a kind of hop in the 
middle of the stage, the first time he was crossing f ' 

" No, I don't remember." 

" Bless your soul ! it was touch and go with him, I 
assure you. Why you see, there had been a trap used 
the last^ight, and they had forgot to shore it. Well, 
De Morven placed his right foot upon it, and, in carry- 
ing forward the left leg for another stride, he felt it 
sinkings The kind of jump he took did look absurd 
in the scene, I admit, but, if he hadn't done it, he 

would have gone down, to a dead certainty. Mr 

I beg your pardon : your name is, ah ?" 

" Kennedy." 

" Mr Kennedy, I drink to your health," which Mr 
Garrick Fitz-Fergus, coupling with it a shout of 
" Good strings to your beards, gentlemen !" did, with 
something like the flourish he was in the custom of 
using when drinking " to the general joy of the whole 
table " in the banquet scene in Macbeth ; and he had 
no sooner gone through the ceremony than the Amiable 
Villain turned to Graham and addressed him. 

" I hope you find yourself comfortable, Mr Kennedy. 
You have made a glass of toddy, I see." 

" And done his spiriting very gently," observed Mr 
Percy, who had watched Graham, while, not wishing 
to act differently from the rest, but without any inten- 
tion of imbibing it, he composed a bumper of a re- 
markably innocent nature. 
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** Tou must excuse me/* the Amiable Villain went 
on in a lower voice, without noticing the other's inter- 
ference. " I have been speaking to Mr De Morven 
here about a little business. He and I arrange the 
bills. The next part to be undertaken by Miss Lee is 
Juliet. She is to perform that character on Thursday 
night next. Our people wish Mr Orrock, at the end 
of the table there, to give it a new Tomb Scenes and, 
if he is coaxed to do so, but he's difficult to manage, 
we must bring it well out in the printing, for your 
friend. Miss Ellen, will not allow her name to be put 
in larger letters than the names of the others. I have 
the pleasure of drinking your good health, sir.'* 

"Very extraordinary looking!" muttered Graham 
musingly, gazing at the person just alluded to, and whom, 
he having slipped in while Fitz-Fergus was speaking of 
the Villain, he had not seen before. 

N'otwithstanding the confused noise of the party, 
this member of it had been in a revery; his arms 
crossed before him on the table, and his head drooping. 
But, just as Kennedy looked, he started and sat up, 
cast round a kind of yearning glance with large, soft, 
brown eyes, and immediately commenced talking to the 
person on his right, holding up one thin, pale hand, 
and keeping it floating and vibrating, as if in illustra- 
tion of something that he described. 

The first view of his countenance shocked Graham. 
It was white, emaciated, and deathly : more a face to 
be anxiously watched in a silent sick-room, than to be 
seen at a midnight drinking bout. Yet it fascinated 
through its high and thoughtful character, and a 
prevailing air of tenderness that made it very like a 
woman's. This resemblance was assisted by his black 
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hair being parted almost in the middle, and carried back 
over his ears. Except the gnest, he was the youngest 
in the company. 

Graham was struck with the dome-like round of the 
forehead, and the exquisite iSowings and turns of the 
lower part of the profile ; but he was particularly 
attracted by the mouth, which in its motion possessed 
the most varied and spiritual grace. Not a tone of 
the voice could be distinguished, but, from the delicately 
fastidious play of the lips, he felt assured that beautiful 
thoughts were being beautifully expressed. 

And, strange to say, what the object of his notice 
spoke about, then, and in that odd place, was the hour 
before the summer day's dawn in the country, with its 
leafy trees filled with delighted chirping yet not a bird 
visible, and its undecided, poised, two-world kind of 
light : the subject having been brought to his mind in 
this way. 

After having, from the back bench of the Gallery, 
watched the play until the end of Ellen's last scene, he 
had rushed out and hurried to the tavern, where he had 
found, mellowed by potations, an old, broad-speaking 
farmer — one of the Bob Boy customers still constant 
to Mine Host — and, joining the countryman over a 
jorum, he had, during the last hour or two, led him to 
live again his simple life up from the time that he was 
a solitary herdboy, saying in the narrative, quite un- 
consciously, many things which the other regarded as 
absolute treasures ; even his parting words, when he 
moved off^ to bed pioneered by Gaiters, and staggering 
as if within the stilts of the plough, delighting him with 
their gleam of poetry: 

" Guid feth ! if I had to trevel to my ain beild the 
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nicht, I wudd be knockan the een oot a' the roadside 
dibbs :" meaning that he would be disturbing the eye- 
like points of light on the wayside pools. 

'* And personal singularity is the least of it/^ said 
Mr Mowbray. " Poor Orrock ! if he lived, he would 
be a known man yet. But, look at him ! He's on the 
way, I fear. He ought now to be in his bed. If there 
ever was a genius, Mr Kennedy, that young man is 
one." 

'< Is it in painting V asked Graham. 

" Well, in painting too. Did you to-night remark 
the dropscene V^ 

" Yes I did : it was beautiful" 

" Is it not? Well, that is one of Orrock's. Pity 
he had to put it on such a rag I He can do any- 
thing he likes in that way. Hang a piece of canvas 
before him, set his sized colour upon one side and a 
quart of beer on the other, put an inch and a half black 
pipe in his mouth and his brush in his hand, lock the 
doors upon him for an hour or two, and, when you 
come back, you would really think a certain old gentle- 
man had been helping him, though he himself is swear- 
ing at it as a truthless daub. But it is in writing that 
he is greatest." 

" Indeed ! In dramatic writing ^" 

'* Yes : he has written some pieces which I, at least, 
think wonderful. He has a fine fancy, a tender heart, 
and he dearly loves ' the humours of men,' which he 
is always gathering. However, as he says himself, he 
is diving too deep for the pearls, and the strain tells 
upon his chest. He has been getting something to- 
night, I can see. It's brewing. We'll have it one of 
these days after rehearsal, and at night he'll give it to 
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the boys to light the candles with. I wish you saw 
some of his things, Mr Kennedy, bnt he takes no care 
of them : his interest in them is lost the moment they 
please him. Very singular subjects he chooses. To 
giye you an idea — ^it will shew you his boldness — 
there is one piece, a favourite of mine,. which he calls 
^ Bottom^s Dream.' It is in two parts. In the first, 
we are introduced to our old friends Quince, Snug, 
Flute, Snout, and Starveling. A long time is supposed 
to have elapsed since the Wedding of Theseus and 
Hippolyta. The hard handed men are, with others of 
their sort, in a place in the city taking a cup, and over 
it their whole talk is of that memorable passage in 
their lives when they played Pyramus and Thisbe before 
the Duke and Duchess. In the haze of the past every- 
thing has, as usual, grown better. All the disappoint- 
ments and vexations are forgotten. They talk boast- 
ingly how They were considered fit through all Athens 
to play in the interlude ; how they first thought of it ; 
how they decided upon it ; how they preferred their 
piece ; how it, out of a multitude, was accepted ; how 
they laboured at it ; how terrible it was to get it by 
heart — Quince swore he had never had such a knotty 
bit to work on ; how they were called into the palace 
and did it; how they succeeded; and how the Duke 
himself said it had been very notably discharged. 
They are listened to with attention, and questioned 
occasionally with reverent curiosity. It is obvious 
that they have acquired, through the circumstance, a 
reputation for dramatic knowledge and excellence, and 
are looked up to as oracles by the younger tradesmen. 
Their mutual compliments are many. Nobody could 
have done the lion like Snug. Lord how he roared ! 
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Give UB your hand, Snug. Then the wall. What a wall 
Snout was 1 You would have sworn he was a wall ! 
Long life to Snout. And Thisbe ! who on earth could 
have played Thisbe as Flute did? His roice was 
exactly like Hippolyta's. Above all, Pyramus ! — But 
here there is a mysterious silence in the company, 
only broken by sighed exclamations of ' Poor N'ick !' 
' Strange about that ass' head !' * Transported I' and 
the like; audit gradually drops out, how, after all 
' the pomp, the triumph, and the revelling ' was over, 
and the public fever had subsided, Bottom began to 
look an absent man, and to hang trancedly over his 
loom, and to leave it and walk away from the city, 
and to wander about in the Palace Wood, and to say 
things nobody could understand ; and how he had bo- 
come altogether idle and unsocial, and would have 
starved, if he had not, through a memorial originating 
with Flute, obtained sixpence a day for the manner in 
which he had borne the chief character in the most 
lamentable comedy. This is the first part, so far as 
I remember. Then, in the second, we find ourselves in 
the Palace Wood, a mile without the town. It is a 
summer day, and the golden sunshine, trickling through 
the green leaves and streaming down the trunks of the 
trees, falls upon ' the bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows ' and lights it up as by enchantment. There 
prevails the silence of solitude, which is scarcely broken 
by the tread of one who enters, on tiptoe, with out- 
spread, nervously-shaking arms, and wide and vacant, 
but expectant eyes. This is the sweet Bully. A 
changed man indeed. Not the roystering thickskin, 
but a visionary. For, as ho sat over his work when 
the excitement had gone ofi^, a thought came that he had 
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looked upon a being of nnatterable beauty, and beheld, 
with his own living eyes, unearthly creatures. At 
first it was like the faint memory of a dream. Then 
it became, as it were a dream itself. Then, as it was 
mused on, it brightened and vivified until it was a 
glorious truth. And, for many a long year now, the 
sole desire and hope of his heart has been, again to be- 
hold that most rare vision, and gaze into the world of 
wonders. And here we see him on his daily visit : the 
coarse minded mechanic subdued and refined by the 
remembrance of yon marvellous beauty and music. He 
puts down his feet as if almost afraid to touch the hal- 
lowed ground. He suspects tiny creatures on his path. 
He thrills with joy at the sound of a bee. At every 
rustle in the neighbouring brake or among the boughs 
and branches above him, he clasps his hands and 
cowers expectingly. With the tip of his finger, now 
thin and almost delicate, he opens the mouth of the 
flower bell, and peers into it with a back held head, 
but hopefully. He stands and gazes long upon that 
glorified bank. Then he lies down softly before it, — 
* an exposition of sleep' " — 

'^ Gaiters ! tell them to charge the cannon,'' shouted 
one of the party. 

" In the bill," readily interpolated Mr Massinger 
Percy. 

" And have the kettle drums and trumpets ready." 

" Particularly the kettle drums." 

"And, gentlemen, let your stoups be filled. A 
bumper !" 

Thus interrupted, Mr Mowbray promptly followed 
the order with the remark : 

" Altogether, it was a strange piece, but very like 
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Orrock. It iinpressed me unusually. Bless us I'* he 
continued, '' what a couTulsion of laughter Fitz-Fergus 
is in, and fleemingly at one of Simpsoni's old Yauxhall 
anecdotes. The fiddler*s in good tune to-night. He 
doesn't pull well with his orchestral colleague, the 
Flute, and is mightily relieved by his not being here." 

Graham had been carried away by the Villain's 
eloquent description of Mr Orrock' s strange pendant- 
poem, but his thoughts were immediately diverted from 
it, for the call upon the company was authoritative, 
there was a responsive stir, and the chairman's ca- 
chinnation was extraordinary. Indeed, for a minute or 
two it seemed dangerous, which caused some anxious 
glances to be sent at him, and made the punster ex- 
claim : 

*' Never mind him, gentlemen ; never mind him ! 
He's only following the example of his last tumblerful. 
It wont into Fitz." 

When the chance of a catastrophe was over, Kennedy 
remarked to Mr Mowbray : 

**Mr Fitz-Fergus seems a very happy and kind- 
hearted person." 

" Kind-hearted l" repeated the other. ** Why, ho 
lias one of the very best hearts in the world. A more 
unselfish creature doesn't exist ; God bless him ! He's 
quite an uneducated man, and of no great thought : 
indeed ho doesn't pretend to it. But he's what we may 
call, a firstrate dramatic tradesman, and, as you saw 
to-night, works like a slave. He is of a most cheerful 
disposition. We would often go down altogether if it 
were not for Old Fitz. I've heard him singing * Bucks 
have at you all,' when there was a likelihood of our not 
having a morsel the next day to put into our mouths. 
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Nothing makes him dull, or rather makes him shew his 
dulness, for he feels as much as any of us, I am sure, 
but keeps a good look for the sake of everybody. Yes, 
by the bye, between ourselves, Mr Kennedy, there is 
one thing. He is getting stouter, and is afraid he will 
grow out of his parts. This fear gets the better of him 
when he's had a little more than does him good. Look- 
ing at him now, you would think he would never be sad, 
but you will see anqn." 

" All filled, gentlemen 1" asked the voice from the 
other end of the table. 

" Yes, all right hereabouts," answered the chairman, 
and he whispered to Graham : " Mr Kennedy, that 
gentleman is Mr St. Jones. He played Marcellus and 
the second gravedigger to-night. One of the best 
dressers in the country. We all envy him for his store 
of red wigs and stockings." 

" Then," continued Mr St. Jones, rising, " I beg to 
propose the health of the Lord Hamlet, — coupled with 
Mrs Fitz-Fergus and the youngsters. I won't say a 
word about Old Fitz" — 

" You needn't," cried some one, and the company 
rose, to a man, even Graham starting up eagerly to 
testify his good feeling to the Great Tragedian. 

"Hip-hip-hip; hurra! hurra!" 

•* Hip-hip-hip; hurra! hurra!" 

" Hip-hip -hip ; hurra! hurra! hurra!" 

" One cheer for the wife." Hurra ! 

" Another, for Hildy, Sidd, and the younguns." 
"Hurraaa!" 

Jovially pledged it was : the house actually rang 
with the sound. It made Mine Host in the bar cower 
as if under a thunder peal, while Gaiters, in a corner 
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of the room, and with his armB straight and rigid along 
his sides, was so carried away by the enthusiasm, that, 
with every wave of the customers' glasses, his body was 
suddenly agitated as by a galvanic shock. 

<< Mister St. Jones and ah-gen-tle-mcnn/* said the 
Prince, getting to his feet, laying his hand over his 
heart, shaking his immense head gratefully, and 
speaking through his tightly closed and ftiUy displayed 
teeth. " I don't deserve this. To have the ah-favour- 
able opinion of those who are ah-connected with me in 
my ah-perofession affords me toruo ah — ah — " 

" Hear, hear !" 

— " ghe-rat*' — giving, very appropriately, a regular 
rug — " i-fi-cation, gentlemen. As for your remembering 
Fanny and little Sidd — I mean my wife and the children, 
I ah-feel your kindness. You know as well as I do, 
that they have to put up with many ah-teroubles, and 
I assure you — from — ah — ^" 

"Bravo, Fitz! Bravo!" 

" — ^the very — ah — depths — of — ^my — heart, that 
language sterong enough — " 

Here the speaker's fat hand was squeezed upon his 
breast, his voice faltered, and it was plain, that, 
through real emotion, he had difficulty in expressing 
himself. That he was honestly overcome by his fellows' 
friendly feeling, was so obvious, that even the boister- 
ously inclined party did not break the silence which 
ensued. 

But broken it was to be, and in an odd way. For, 
just when everything was strangely hushed, there was 
heard a loud, shrill, and long crow, such as had been 
given in the play, and which seemed to be raised in the 
very midst of them by some mocking spirit. 
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" Oh damn that Cock !" bellowed Fitz-Fergus, drop- 
ping, coUapsed-like, into his chair, and burying his 
face in both hands. The next moment, however, throw- 
ing his head up, he burst into one of his enormous 
laughs, and, while Graham still wondered, there was 
quite an uproar about the table, half of the company 
had bent their bodies, and were peering under it, and 
then there was a great roar of merriment, during which, 
room haying been made for it at one side, there worked 
up a figure, in which Graham recognised the Flute. He 
had got to the tavern before any of the others, slipped 
into the public room unobserved, and gone to lie under 
the table, where his sleep was so sound that it was 
unaffected by all the noise, up to the clamorous recep- 
tion of the Prince's health, when he had wakened, and, 
sitting up, had, after gazing round at all the legs, and 
listening to Fitz-Fergus' speech, come to an under- 
standing of the circumstances. 

The instant he obtained an upright position, strik- 
ing a high-flown theatrical attitude, which contrasted 
amusingly with his punchy person and Dutch-cheese- 
like face, he exclaimed : 

" And shall I join in thia unhallowed crew ? 
May rosin's lightning blast me if I do !" 

although the determination was strangely opposed by 
a grinning order to Gaiters to '* bear a hand with a 
glass of grog." 

The Flute was an immense acquisition. His spirits, 
like the sharp, lively notes of his own instrument, 
crested and vivified the general mirth, and in a few 
minutes the company had made a decided advance in 
hilarity. 
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'' CiIly*B an odd one/* whispered the Great Trage- 
dian. '' He^B been on a ramble now for a week or two, 
— since some sailor friend's arrival. He*s always 
chewing bits of cocoa nut, and smelling of rum. A 
wonderful mimic of poultry he is. If you heard him 
gabbling like a turkey you would die, Mr Kennedy. 
But he prides himself most on his crowing. He*s got 
upon his watchseal, " Whilst I live I'll crow." When 
he's as he should be, he's the very last that would ever 
think of introducing such a thing into the pieces, but 
when he's, what he just now calls, ' three sheets in the 
wind,' he is very troublesome with it. He insists on 
being allowed to bring it in, and at the strangest times. 
You heard him to-night, of course. It was good 
crowing, but nothing like what he can do when he's in 
voice. He felt it wasn't near the mark, and was crowing 
on to bring it up, but we gagged him and carried him 
kicking into one of the dressing rooms. He was very 
drunk : he's better now ; the nap has done him good. 
When we play Richard the Third, if he happens to be 
off the plumb, he insists on crowing before the scone 
where the words occur : 

' the early village cock 
Hath thrice done salutatiou to the mom.' " 

''He's tho funniest little man I ever saw," said 
Graham. '' One can't look at him without being rude, 
A moment ago he seemed to see me for the first time, 
and welcomed me with a flourish of the fingers, held 
up as if he were playing on the flute. It's a pity, 
though, that he should bring his crowing into Shak- 
spere's Plays." 

" A pity — ^isn't it 1 Perfect desecration, Mr Ken- 
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nedy. But what can we do ? In these moods he must 
have his way. I suppose you are very fond of the 
Great Dramatist. What do you think of his pieces V 

" Oh they are worlds." 

" Aren't they now \ Just worlds." 

Mr Massinger Percy had caught the subject they 
were on. 

" You admire Shakspere,Mr Kennedy," he remarked, 
bending forward. " So do I. I think his Winter's 
Tail has a good deal of point, and that his Leer is very 
fascinating. Our friend Gaiters here prefers Measure 
for Measure : supplying a full one for an empty one, 
you know. You smile, sir. You didn't expect to find 
any sign of Shakspere inside the house, but I can assure 
you of your mistake. You may hare here the Twelfth 
to-night or What you will, and As you like it. All's 
well that ends well they don't exactly beliere in. The 
Turning of the Screw, — no, I beg your pardon, that's 
not one of them — ^I was thinking of the Taming of the 
Shrew." 

'* Sir, what constitutes, in your opinion, the main 
element of popularity in the immortal dramatist's 
productions 1" asked Mr De Morren. " His employ- 
ment of the supernatural appears to me the principal 
one." 

" Ay, but you're addicted to spirits, Charley," re- 
marked the punster. 

Graham found difficulty in answering the question, 
but, somebody else having taken it up, the subject soon 
became pretty general, and a great many notions upon 
the point had been giren, when Mr Manus Bourke, the 
representative of Horatio, broke in with : 

" Bedad boys ! I'll tell you what I think on the mat- 
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ther. I think it's bekase Shakspere retnimbered that 
men and women are not only loving and quarrelling 
and fighting crathurs, but that they are ayting crathurs 
too. Other writers never think of such a thing as the 
stomack. Their hairoes and hairoines grow up fVom 
youth to owld age without a bit of nourishment. 
There's Fitz-Fargus now. Sowl ! I've seen Fitz- 
Fargus going for yares and yares without a single 
bite." 

He said this so pityingly, that the Oreat Tragedian 
looked as if he had been ill-used, somehow. 

*' They gave them dhrink sartainly, wine and so on, 
and maybe Fitz can pass a good while on that. But 
look at the Swate Swan I All his payple have nathrel 
appetites, and take their mails like Christians. Bomeo ; 
now there's Romeo ; even when over head and airs in 
love : * Where shall we dine V Then Benvolio, * Supper 
is done.' And the Nurse, 'Oo, I'll to dinner; hoi 
thee to the cill.' Even the martial Goriolanus shews 
his nathur in this, for what are his first words before 
the mansion of Aufaydius ? * A goodly house, the faste 
smells well.' By the piper that played before Moses ! 
he had a roman bake for scinting something else than 
war. Consave him over a poi of volscian paygeons ! 
Japers 1 he'd scatther thim ! Then again, there's Ay- 
mogen, the darlint ! what a nate cook she was 1 * cutting 
roots in charracthers and saucing broths.' She'd give 
the proper salt to a boiling phatey, I'll be bound you. 
Othello too, you can't forget. * Not now, swate Disde- 
mona, some other time. But shalt be shortly ? The 
sooner, love, for you. Shalt be to-night at supper. 
No not to-night. To-morrow dinner then? I shall 
not dine at home.' And just for another — Owld Lare, 
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St Patrick ! he was the boy for his mate. ' Let me not 
stay a jot for dinner.' Whirroo ! I think I say him at 
it." 

" Orrock I" cried Mr Mowbray, " What do you think 
Shakspere owes most to ?" 

" Oh ! let's have a song ! A song, a song !" bawled 
some one, thinking matters were taking too serions a 
turn. " Billy, tip us a stave !" which the Flute, who 
was really the cock of the Company, struck up without 
preface. 

And a right good stave it was ; hearty in subject 
and with a musical swing in it that there was no resist- 
ing. It was evidently familiar and welcome to all, for 
its start was attended with gratified looks and tap- 
pings, and its chorus was unanimously joined in. This 
part of the song possessed a peculiarity which was 
new to Oraham. The second and fourth lines of it 
were whistled, the sense of the first and third being so 
broken off as to be very amusingly indicated by the 
mysterious warbling which followed. The effect was 
comical ; and even its execution was calculated to ex- 
cite risibility, for, whenever these lines were reached, 
out, as by mechanism, came the pipe from every mouth, 
and, although beaming with mirth the moment before, 
every face was as grave as possible and the lips pointed 
for the whistle. It was rather trying to run the eye 
then along the sides of the table. However, the counte- 
nances differed, from the Chairman's jovial one to the 
ghostlike one of Mr de Morven, they were now all assi- 
milated to this end. 

There followed a musical performance upon tum- 
blers, by the person who had played Rosencrantz and 
the Priest. This gentleman, as Mr Fitz-Fergus, who 
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thought it a part of the duties of hospitality to en- 
lighten the young guest as to the various members of 
the party and was accordingly as good as a prologue, 
explained, was Mr Reginald Gleves ; a brother of Mr 
Leighton Gleves, the Man Lizard, who crossed the fish- 
pond and made a fortune. The convivial contribu- 
tion of this oddly related individual was a faint copy 
of what he invariably gave between the parts at his 
benefit, and which was, year after year and without 
the transposition of a single word, called in the bills, 
his "Unique Entertainment on an improved Grand 
Set of Musical Glasses, which for Sweetness of Tone 
and Harmony excel all other instruments,, and are 
calculated to soften the most obdurate heart.'* Then 
Simpsoni, the fiddler, whose spirits had, at once, gone 
down on the emergence of his collaborateur, after great 
pressing, played something solemn upon his violin, to 
the end of each part of which the Flute tagged on a 
brief, brisk flourish, using his toddy ladle as a fife. 
Then the representative of Horatio sang ** The Woman 
of three Cows" in Irish. ' And so, one thing succeeded 
another, fresh supplies of liquids being periodically had, 
until, with the exception of the guest, the whole company 
was in a much altered condition. 

Graham's eye, in scanning the party at this stage, 
had reached Mr Orrock, who had taken off his necker- 
chief and hung it over the back of his chair, and with 
a finger, which he now and then wet from a glass of 
water, was sketching something on the table, when Mr 
Mowbray, in a severe tone, asked him : 

" Were you in the postscenium to-night during the 
Play, sir r 

" The postscenium ?" 
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'' Yes ; or the parasceniam : behind, I mean. Be- 
hind the scenes/* said the other. 

" No, I was not ; Mr Mowbray." 

"Oh: carea." 

Graham, who had been taken unawares, and had 
forgotten his neighbour's point of similarity to Chaucer's 
Sompnour, 

*^ And when that he well dmnken had the wine, 
Then would he speaken no word but Latin," 

was still wondering at the style of these remarks, when 
he felt his left hand suddenly caught as in a vice, and, 
turning, he found the Great Tragedian glaring at him 
with moist eyes, his broad, red face wearing that ex- 
pression of comical lugubrity, which it had exhibited 
in the opening scene of the Play. 

" What is it, Mr Fitz-Fergus 1 Are you unwell, 
sir ?" asked Graham, astonished at the change. 

"Oh Mr Kennedy," half sobbed the Prince, "if I 
only had your figure ! It gains upon me erery day, — 
and Romeo must go first." 

" Romeo— how, sir ? I don't understand," said the 
other. 

" Look !" proceeded the manager, taking his yellow 
waistcord between his finger and thumb, and vainly 
trying to draw it out from his jolly corporation. " Do 
you see that ? It takes it all now, to the rery tassels. 
When I first used it !" and he sighed sentimentally, 
" it .almost reached my knees." 

"Oh for a falconer's roice," cried Mr Massinger 
Percy, " to lure these tassels gentle down again !" 

"Fanny says," continued the aflSicted Prince, 
" Fanny sAys, that she must lengthen them the next 
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time. It's coming fast upon me. Every day I rise, 
I'm fatter. . I feel" — and he seemed to listen — "I 
feel myself growing, and," be repeated falteringly, 
" Romeo must go first." 

Fitz-Fergus as the impassioned Veronese I Graham 
could scarcely resist his inclination to laugh at the 
idea. How could he leap old Gapulet's orchard wall, 
or mount the ladder of cords ? The latter would re- 
quire to be made of ships' cables to bear him. 

" Then Hamlet," continued the manager, — " then — 
but I see the end of it. Two parts. I'll be reduced 
to two parts." 

" And what are they ?" asked Oraham. 

"Henry the Eighth, Or, the Fall of Cardinal 
Wolsey ; and the Merry Wives of Windsor, Or, Sir John 
Falstaff in the Buck Basket.'* 

<' And what makes it worse, Mr Kennedy/' said the 
punster, ''he will likely have to play them to thin 
houses." 

But the Prince was beyond seeing any joke in it, 
and, burying his face in his handkerchief, through a 
hole in which part of his flaming nose was visible, he 
actually began to weep. 

" Kennedianus, I told you," murmured the Villain, 
who now got on rapidly in his classicality, calling the 
waiter Oaiterius, exclaiming "pulchrel" "bone!" 
'^ recte 1" " belle !" after the various songs, sentiments, 
and anecdotes ; accompanying every sip he took with 
" bene mihi" or " bene vobis," making quite a mess of 
the table near him by pouring libations on it, and re- 
clining upon two chairs, with his head propped upon 
the breast of Mr De Morven, who, as he became more 
intoxicated, grew more supernatural -like, lintil he 
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geemed a gliosi in plain cl<»tbe8, and could do nothing 
bnt nod his head with sepolchral solemnitj, and oeea- 
sionally turn and glower at one of his more noiaj 
brethren, a« if he sniffed the morning air. 

Indeed the whole party had now taken a ghostly 
aspect, for the place was hasy with tobacco smoke and 
the steam of drink, the greater number of the candles 
had burned down, and were guttering in their sockets 
and flickering blnely, and the figures of the revellers 
had become Tery indistinct. 

Graham had made sereral attempts to rise and slip 
away, bnt he had always been detected by the Amiable 
Villain, and begged to remain, as he was going in a 
little, and would like that they left together. Upon 
the last of these interferences he had obserred that he 
just intended taking three glassfuls more *' in honour 
of the Graces," and that, this duty fulfilled, he would 
positiTcly start. It was with considerable satisfaction, 
therefore, that Kennedy saw him toss off the third. 
But, instead of giving any indication of his intention 
to abide by his promise, he began to mutter something 
about '* honour to the Muses." 

This alarmed Graham, for it occurred that it might 
take shape in no fewer than nine other glasses, in- 
Tolying a fresh delay which he could not even bear the 
thought of. He had, therefore, made up his mind to 
break away and be influenced by no further requests, 
when he discovered, through the mist, some of the 
party actually on their legs, as if they were preparing 
for departure, and, in their muddled condition, gravely 
donning the pieces of theatrical costume which had 
been hung about. 

He instantly started, and in a minute or two they 
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were up and getting ready, but Mr Mowbray was al- 
most the cause of further delay, for he proposed a part- 
ing cup to Mercury, or they wouldn't get any sleep. 

This, however, was not carried into effect through 
the obstinate non-appearance of Gaiters, who had, for 
some time back, been ordered by Mine Host to keep 
himself out of sight, and who, seated on a cask in a 
corner of the bar, was almost exploding in his enjoy- 
ment of the various " What ho, within theres " and 
other shouts which continued to be made, in vain. 

The histrionics were, therefore, soon upon the street 
again, and, if the scene as they entered had been an 
odd one, assuredly that presented as they issued was 
even more so. 

Out they tumbled in utter confusion, here a clatter- 
ing group, there a maudlingly embracing couple, and 
so on ; all supple, staggering, and exhibiting the 
strangest medley in attire. 

Fitz-FerguB, who seemed the most intoxicated of 
all, and had forgotten his cloak and hat, tottered out a 
drunken Hamlet, muttering " this terror former tosses 
and tumbles about like a whale tub abreak among the 
floaters." 

In the whirl of his brain his body seemed to turn^ 
for he completely faced round on getting out, and, in 
one of his tipsy glares, caught sight of the colossal 
portrait. It had evidently now taken another charac- 
ter to his mind, for, trying to steady himself, and look- 
ing up with an expression of nauseate melancholy, he 
exclaimed : 

** Remember thee ! Ay thou poor ghost 
While memory has a seat " 

and here he struck his forehead such a bloW with his 

T 2 
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flabby palm, that it was too much, and, sinking back, 
he settled down in the most undignified manner. 

There was an immediate scramble to assist the 
Great Tragedian, accompanied by a deal of laughing 
and shouting. This outbreak caused a high window 
in the opposite range of building to be thrown open 
with such haste that one of the panes was shirered, 
and a head, surmounted by a rery long, stiff, extin- 
guisher-like night cap, being shot out, a peevish voice 
exclaimed : 

" The devil take you ! What's the meaning of all 
this ? I hope there's some of you murdered. Do you 
think I get sleep every night ?" 

** Ah speak again, bright angel, for thou art 
As glorious to this night — ^That on thy head — ^* 

sighed Mr Massinger Percy, as he, Lothario-like, 
tripped in his crimson cloak to the middle of the 
street, and dropping on one knee, in a sentimental 
manner, gazed up to the disturbed citizen, upon whom 
the tender appeal had an instant and extraordinary 
effect. 

He absolutely began to dance at the window with 

passion. Indeed, at one time, it seemed as if he were 

about to leap out of it in his night-gear. At last, after 

a second's absence, he re-appeared, and, stammering ; 

" Bright angel ! Damme I'll bright angel you !" 

threw out a small tubful of water, and with such a good 
aim that the contents fell fair upon the punster, as 
he still knelt, with clasped hands and his face held 
sideways in a listening fashion ; the result being an 
unlooked-for and thorough drenching which must have 
gone far to appease the injured Spirit of the language. 
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Apprehensive that this incident would lead to 
trouble, Graham, whose arm had been taken by the 
Villain, walked off as quickly as he could. 

After they had gone some way, and were turning 
a comer, the youth stood to take a last look of the 
scene of these mad doings. 

The street was now quite still and bare of life ; and, 
he was just about to walk on again, when something 
caught his eye. 

*He could not make it out at first, but soon saw that 
it was a man sitting on the threshold of a shop near 
the door of the Sweet Swan, upon whose ruby lamp, 
now extinguished, reaction from blazing dissipation 
seemed to hare set in. His arms were folded, his legs 
lay straight out, his chin rested upon his breast, and it 
was plain that he was sleeping. 

** Is it one of them ?" asked Kennedy, while the 
Villain, who had halted with him, and was suffering 
Arom hiccup, glared in the same direction, with a head 
imperially posed, but with giddy and wayering sight. 

Before there was time for an answer the figure, as 
if in a dream, threw its face up broad against the 
moonlight, and crowed ! — dropping instantly upon the 
termination of the sound into its former torpid atti- 
tude. 

"Per ik-deos immortales," exclaimed Mr Mowbray, 
"it's the tibia! Somno cantat. Ik-eheu the poor 
tibia ! If he crows again, the hard-handed men will 
think it's gallicinium, and get up to wor-ik !" 

" We must go back, and rouse him," said Graham, 
making a motion to return. 

«Ik-Cui bono?" asked the other. "Tried that 
often : it's Ik I-dangerous. Touch him now, he'll make 
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a Ik i-cackling and crowing that will alarm the whole 
yicinia. Ik !-let him alone. The ?-ah-ah-ah-tabernarins 
will get him in to roost, or-Ik !-he'll be taken in charge 
by one of the ?-ah-ah circui-Ik !-Ik I-toree." 

With this he lugged Graham onwards, but ere long 
drew up very suddenly, and, pointing to an alley, said : 

" That is the ?-ah-angiportum in which I lodge, 
Eennedianus. Over an alantopolium, vulgariter a-Ik ! 

sausage shop. Vale! Obiter," he added, while 

gathering up his cape with both arms, so that it took 
classical folds, '< this is the ?-ah-platea in which the 
Lees live." 

" Indeed ! Do they live here 1" 

" Sine dubio, Ik-Eennedianus. About half a stadium 
on, upon the right, there is-Ik !-a thermopolium called 
the Felis et ?-ah-Ik !-eh ? ah 1 um ; bagpipes. Next to 
it is a tonstrina, where I-Ik !-get my barba oflf, quotidie, 
for about an as. Above it, 

— ' Ik l-Iike fair Laodioe in form and face. 
The LOVB-Ik I-liest nymph of Priam's royal race,' 

lives Ellen. Iterum vale!" 

Thereupon Mr Mowbray reeled out of the moonlight 
into the shadowy lane, vanishing as the ghost of Caesar 
may be supposed to have done; and Graham, with 
lighter tread and quickened vision, proceeded down 
that street, upon which the Amiable Villain's parting 
words had acted like enchantment. 

Ashe went, his heart throbbed in the knowledge 
that every step was bringing him nearer Ellen, and he 
was still tripping on eagerly, when, from a signboard 
displaying a cat blowing a pibroch, it struck him that 
he must have reached what his late companion -had 
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called the thermopolium. In this he was confirmed, 
for, with another pace or two, the tonstrina was rerealed, 
and, which, notwithstanding its self-conceited title of 
" The Noted Cheap Shaving Shop,'' and the insolent, 
dab sort of manner in which it stuck out its pole, and 
hung up its brass basin as if in opposition to the moon, 
was the smallest establishment of any kind in the 
quarter, and occupied the lower part of an old cottage- 
like building squeezed between two large tenements. 

By a glance at the attic windows over it, Graham 
knew where she lived. For, in the inside, and close 
to the glass of one of these, stood a myrtle he had 
given her. 

He stopped at once, trembling lest his steps might 
have disturbed her. Then, taking off his cap and 
covering his face he prayed — prayed that she might 
be having sweet rest ; that her life might be a happy 
one; that she might turn to virtue the hearts, and 
elevate the minds of many ; that she might be great ; 
and, timidly and humbly, that, as he strove to be 
worthy of her, and wrought out his resolutions, the 
high hope of his heart might be fulfilled. 

On glancing again at the little window, the beauty 
of the myrtle struck him. 

With its glossy leaves tipped by the moonshine, the 
love-consecrated plant seemed richly hung with silver 
blossoms. It looked a spiritual flower, — most suitable 
for her chamber. It had grown. Oh, there was proof 
of tending there I and now and then she must have 
thought of him. Carried in by the calm flood of white 
lustre, its shadow might reach her couch, and be rest- 
ing on her. In fancy, he beheld her reposing in her 
wondrous grace and intellectual beauty, with her pure 
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and queenly brow wearing its coronet of phantom 
leares. And then, strangely enough, came the re- 
membrance, how the ancients crowned their dead with 
myrtle, and the face he gazed on in his dream, sank, 
and paled, and became rigid, and the myrtle wreath, 
like some green snake with excited scales, ran over 
and under her jet hair, and seemed crushing in the 
yase-Iike head. 

His rerery broken by one of the watchmea, calling 
in the distance, 

" Past four and a dear morning," 

young Kennedy hurried lightly away, smiling at the 
obtruding conceit. 

Death associated with Ellen t Nay ! Life and 
love and glory. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Narrating serionB changes. 

The '^elear morning'' announced by the watchman, 
heralded Buch a day as was unusual at the season. 
The sky was cloudless, there was a summer-like 
warmth in the air, and the city lay drenched in sun- 
shine, which found its way into many odd places, and, 
among the rest, into the small back room of ''The 
Noted Cheap Shaving Shop." 

Here it seemed to be indulging in a golden guffaw, 
at that humbling spectacle, a son of Adam helplessly 
tucked up in a sheet, preparatory to having his hair 
cut, and round whom danced, scissors in hand, as if 
gloating over his victim, the white jackettod barber ; 
who was short in figure, thin in face, and had his 
cranium brushed from behind so desperately, as to 
give him the look of having been leaning with his back 
against a gale. 

The genial influence of the magnificent weather on 
both of these individuals was manifest. The eyes of 
the Customer were bright as a frog's, and his brown- 
tufted head, resembling a fircone, kept rolling round 
as he followed the motions of the other, whose spirits 
were wrought up into a state^ of the highest lather : 
indeed he was scarcely able to keep the floor, and 
seemed tripping from one to another upturned end of 
the shorn locks with which it was bestrewn. 
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'' Tes sir ;" he said, when he had completed his 
orbit, and come in front again : " I understand, sir. 
A little off, sir." Here he snibbled rapidly oyer his 
own head, as if illustrating the circumstance. '^ Beau- 
tiful weather for the crops, sir," he then cried in a 
high voice, making another general kind of snibbling 
before him. " As I sometimes say, sir. For a joke, 
sir, you know. Crops. Not the real crops, sir. 
Them crops," snibbling again. " A good many people 
laugh at that, sir." 

Here, as they were held for a moment with the 
blades wide open, even the scissors wore an air of 
expectation that the gentleman *^now in hand" was to 
increase the list, and they were not to be disappointed, 
and expressed their satisfaction by a sudden click. 

For, whether it was the result of his survey, or his 
appreciation of the joke, or both, off he went, and into 
such a paroxysm, that the other, hastening round, 
eased the soft, spreckled sheet at the nape of his neck, 
so as to provide against an accident. Then, return- 
ing, he stood, with his head thrown back, and gazed 
at him as he continued his convulsions unrestrainedly, 
his pleased expression plainly telling that he thought 
he had achieved the modern impossibility, and dis- 
covered " the right man in the right place." 

He had an ample opportunity, too, of examining 
the phenomenon, for the bright-eyed one was long of 
becoming anything like serious again, and, when he 
did, at last, recover the use of his voice, it was to give 
utterance to the mysterious remark : 

" Dagont, you're funny." 

'* Funny 1" exclaimed the barber, looking grave, 
Well, praps I am, sir. Yes. I wouldn't wonder but 
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what I was, now. Ve-ry funny. A lit-tle this way, 
sir. Thank you, sir; thank you, sir; thank You, sir." 

Here, his voice haying gradually died down, and 
passed into the humming of a tune to which the clip- 
ping kept time, he, all at once, vigorously assaulted 
the fircone, but had not made any noticeable impres- 
sion on it, when he was interrupted by a tap at the 
door, and, on his shouting *' Push up," a consumptive- 
looking lad, with bare feet, and who wore a saiIor*s 
chip hat, a black frock coat glazy with age, and a pair 
of green tartan trousers, appeared, and, having taken 
up one of a number of damp bills that hung dejectedly 
over his arm, held it forward. 

" Well, Bill-eye my buck," said the little barber, 
taking this fr^m him, holding it out, and beginning to 
read it with a down-drawn brow, " What's the per- 
formance to-night 1 Ah : Macbeth, King of Scotland. 
His own hair. That'll do." 

" Yea-yea-yea-yea-YES. And he titt-titt-titt-titt- 
titt-titt-titt-titt-OLD me to — siss-siss-siss-siss-say he'll 
not need it till Sassa-sassa-sassa-sassa-sa-ah-ah-ah- 

ATURDAY." 

'' Good ;" said the barber, whose blades had gone 
wide jerk after jerk, till they were cutting themselves, 
and now closed with a loud snap. " We'll have it 
ready for him, then, in lots of time." 

Here the lad withdrew, but the other, continuing to 
gaze on the bill with apparently much interest, mur- 
mured a synopsis of its contents. 

" * E-normous success. Crowded Houses.' Ah : 
news for the landladies. ' Shakspere's celebrated 
Tragedy : Macbeth King of Scotland.' Ah. ' End 
of the Piece. Pathetic Tale of the Idiot will be recited 
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by — ' Ah. ' Nautical Hornpipe. Master Hildebrand 
Fitz-Fergus.' Ah. • Favorite Melodrama, the Dread- 
ful Wood Daemon, or the Clock has struck' — here the 
sheers gave a solemn snoave— * One.' Ah. * Thurs- 
day night next. With a New Tomb Scene. Irromeo 
and Ajjuliet.' Aah !' and here he cast up his eyes, and 
pressed his professional implement against his heart. 

Then, having made a snip in the bill, and hung it 
on one of the posts of the looking-glass, he returned to 
attack the fircone, and receive from its owner, the 
mumbled question of: 

" ToUadaplactor 1" 

"A per-former, sir? No sir, no. His ah-ganch 
is agin him, sir. They did try him wonst, and cast 
him, as they calls it, sir, in the shortest part of a piece. 
But it was amost like to turn out the longest. An- 
swering * yes ' became a sort of sliloquy, like Toby or 
not Toby. No sir. He's a shoepernumer-airy. I 
rather think they don't let him jine in the cheering, but 
he fights as a part of a army, sir, and eh ? — ^he's a 
wave of the sea, sir, and ah? — follows that general 
line of business, sir. They tell me he's the best half 
of their percessions, sir. Nobody can titch him for 
keeping the right side of a banner out. I've heerd say 
there's a art in that, sir. Singler thing the drama." 

Here the hummed tune with the clipping accompa- 
niment was renewed, a clearing was made about one 
of the customer's ears, a crescent boundary to it was 
coldly crimped, and, as if a difficulty had been overcome 
and he had a free mind, the barber drew himself erect, 
and tossed up and loosened the flakes upon the back 
part of the fircone with more spirit than consideration. 

" Plairscumboutyou ?" mumbled, in a little, the cus- 
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tomer ; winking dry his eyes, into which warm tears 
had been dragged by two or three most unmerciful 
rugs, connected with a complicate variation. 

" The per-formers, sir ] Yes sir. They do, sir. A 
little ah thank you, sir. Yes. They come to be shaved 
here, some of them does. Difficult subjects to shave 
too. There's Macbeth," pointing to the bill, ''him 
that's to play Macbeth to-night, sir, why sir, I would 
rather take any other man by the nose than that man. 
He's heavy on the drink you see, sir ; and he shakes 
tree-mendious. Sometimes he has to go to the Gat and 
Pipes for a glass before we can titch him with the 
razor." 

With this fact to digest, the other, hereon, passed 
into a state of gleaming torpor, and remained in it for 
sometime, during which the humming and clipping were 
briskly proceeded with. 

** Maywigsforum 1" was his next inquiry, the bright 
eyes resting on an article, that looked like a gigantic 
spider scrambling on the wall. 

" Wigs, sir ] Yes, sir. Now and then we does, 
sir. That's one there, or rather half a one. We're 
just going on with it now, sir. A lit-tle over : thank 
you, sir." 

** Whoddremaidof ]" asked the other, surveying the 
lanky monster with increasing curiosity. 

" Made of, sir ? Why, some of them is made from 
human hair, sir. And some from goats' hair, sir. And 
some from osses' hair, sir." 

" Manykeinsum ]" 

" Many kinds of 'em 1 Yes, sir. A good many 
kinds of them, there is. Let me see. There's what 
they calls the scratch wig, sir ; and the bob wig, sir ; 
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and the-the-the tie or queue wig, sir. Then there's the 
dress wig, and the Brutus wig, sir, and the George wig, 
and the Charles wig. And there's the Judge's wig, 
and the Doctor o'Toole wig, and the Galeh Quotem wig, 
and the Wags of Windsor wig, sir, and the — ^there's a 
good many more on 'em, hut I forget them at this min- 
nit. This is what they calls a Charles wig. Alters 
the ex-pression, sir, don't it ?" 

Here, having taken it from its nail, he, with his left 
hand, held upon his head the article in question, which 
sent a stream of black curls to his shoulder. Shutting 
the right eye, and glaring wildly with the one upon the 
draped side of the face, he then struck a heroic atti- 
tude, and growling " Parish in your sins !" was just in 
the act of thrusting to stab his helpless patron, when 
his body shrank, as if it had receiyed a galvanic shock ; 
the spider dropt to the floor ; the scissors made a gape 
of wonder ; and the customer starting to his feet, and 
tearing his swathement from about him, shouted 
"Dagont!" and stood with his eyes rivetted to the 
roof. 

A shriek in the dwelling above them had caused 
this change. 

While Ellen was playing Ophelia the night before, 
her abstraction from everything but the character 
assumed by her, had been such, that it might be said 
she had seen no audience, and had not either remarked 
or beerf influenced by, the deep attention and applause. 
The intervals between her scenes she had passed alone 
in her dressing closet, nursing her interest in the cir- 
cumstances of her whom she impersonated, and when, 
after the part was ended, she returned there, it was to 
stand gazing into the fire, with one foot on the fender. 
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her elbow planted on the mantelpiece, and her brow» 
which still wore its wreath of dead oak-Ieayes, bedded 
in her white hand. She was only roused by some one 
— Mrs Fitz-Fergus, before going down for her " Presto, 
Adagio, and Fandango Movement'' — tapping on the 
door, and asking if she was well, and then it seemed 
as if she had wakened out of a trance. She remem- 
bered nothing of what she had done, but, through this 
very oblivion, felt assured, that her acting must have 
been natural and intense. 

As soon as she had taken her father's arm when 
they issued on the street, her playful manner returned. 
But she was greatly excited. On their way homewards, 
she, looking lovingly into his face, plied him with 
question aft^ question as to how she had got on, and, 
his answers confirming her own feeling of success, she 
became more elated with every step she took. 

As the Great Tragedian had observed to Graham, 
Mr Lee was, indeed, a proud man that night. He only 
was aware that the motives, by which his daughter had 
been actuated to adopt this strange profession, were 
peculiar and powerful. He knew how she had, even 
from a child, loved all that was noble, beautiful, and 
good. Her soul was in her art. So earnest had she 
been in her study, that, far from ever having found it 
necessary to stimulate, he had often, apprehensive for 
her healthy required to check her. He had anxiously 
watched her mind as it developed, and seen it becoming 
independent and discerning, while it lost nothing of its 
delicacy. He had heard her voice still growing more 
musical, and rich in meaning tones ; had remarked her 
action continually gaining new grace and appropriate- 
ness ; and, for several years, had been, almost daily, 
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startled by some lightning-like gleam of dramatic 
power. From all these things, he had come, therefore, 
secretly to hold high hopes regarding her. 

Yet, even he had been taken by surprise that night. 
It had been her first opportunity of giving a continuous 
expression of a leading and favourite part, and, like 
the moon in the cloudless sky above them as they 
walked home from the playhouse, the genius of his 
child had shone forth, full and clear. All his expec- 
tations had been surpassed. Her choice of this 
calling, and her application of years, were justified. 
There was now a certainty, not only of their trials and 
obscure strollings coming to an end, but of her possess- 
ing fortune, and taking rank among the great. 

Their loidgings reached, the father and daughter 
continued their talk. Ellen had no inclination to go 
to bed. She strove to recollect something of her act- 
ing. "I only wish I could have seen and heard myself!" 
she often exclaimed. '^ Father, how did I speak these 
lines 1" " Was my expression true there 1" enquiries 
like these she was frequently putting to him ; but there 
were two questions that she asked herself only, *•' What 
would he in England, have thought of itl" and " Would 
it have pleased Oraham ?" 

Her excitement, instead of subsiding, increased, until 
the other, who, for a while, had shared in it, and re- 
garded it as natural, was attracted, became anxious, 
and gently urged on her the propriety of retiring. 

" Ellen, my dear child, you need rest," he said ; 
" remember how much you have done to-night." 

" Ah, my own father, I wish I could remember," 
she replied; ^* but I can remember nothing. And I'm 
not wearied ; not a bit wearied. I think I could play 
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again to-night : that is to aay, if I have played before. 
Do let us wait a little. Yon was only twelve the 
watchman called. You know it is not every night/* 
she added, holding up her head in mock pride, '^ that 
Miss Ellen Lee makes her first appearance as Ophelia/' 

" Darling, you may not be sensible of it," her father 
proceeded, ** but rest and quiet you need. And bear 
in mind, Ellen love, this is but the beginning. We 
mustn't lessen the chance of your doing all you aimed 
at." 

These words had, as he anticipated, the desired 
effect. Upon hearing them she became somewhat 
serious in manner, and, ere long, taking leave, passed 
into her own apartment. 

But not to sleep. She could not sleep. With frag- 
ments of the late assumed character, and with the 
knowledge of success, her brain was in a whirl. How- 
ever, sleep she must, for, it was true, this was but the 
commencement, and there was much before her. So, 
trying to gain slumber, she changed her feverish cheek 
to a cool part of the pillow, and lay, so still, that she 
could not fail, she believed, to glide away into it. But, 
in a little, without knowing how or when the change 
had come, she would find herself, looking out, open- 
eyed, into the moonlighted chamber. Yet she must 
sleep ; so she drew, in imagination, a tiny circle, and 
murmured; "thoughts, keep there: no wandering!" 
and, for a few minutes, there would not be any distrac- 
tion. But first, one overleapt the line; and then, 
another ; and then, another ; until, as before, she was 
haunted by a host of memories, hopes, and specula- 
tions : her mind always coming back to Graham. 

Graham ; Graham ; still Graham ! And, so it hap- 
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pened, that, while he stood in the silent street below, 
gazing up at the myrtle that seemed covered with 
flowers of silver, and fancying its shadow might be 
reaching her, her gaze also rested upon it, and she 
was thinking of him. 

At length she knew that she would lie awake till 
day, and, therefore, she would allow herself to think 
freely. But, just as capriciously as it had before 
eluded her, sleep came, and to continue so long, that it 
was almost noon before she woke. 

When she did, she found her father sitting by her 
bedside. Bejoicing in her protracted rest, he had re- 
mained beyond the hour of rehearsal, and, having kissed 
her, at once prepared to go, saying : 

'' Now, my child, it is to be an idle day. I forbid 
all books or study. I'm late, and will run." 

'' Tou'U be fined, father," she laughed. Oh, I am 
so glad !" 

" But I'll be back as soon as I can, dear, and then 
we'll take a walk. See, what weather !" 

And, looking out, a& he passed away, she observed 
that the room was radiant with sunshine. 

Having risen and dressed, gone over her morning 
exercise, and taken her simple meal, she busied herself 
in putting the apartment in order, and coming, in her 
circuit, to her copy of Shakspere, she, smiling, mut- 
tered : 

" No ; not to day. I'm prohibited. There's to be 
no work." 

^' But I can dream," she added, as, having reached 
the myrtle, she stood, drooping pensively over it, and 
drawing between her finger and thumb its firm, curved 
leaves, each of which, as it became freed from the light 
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dust that had gathered on it, seemed to smile up to 
her. 

Having given the plant water, and set it to one side, 
she then unbolted the window, and, folding it back, 
leant with her arms upon the sill, and gazed out. 

Notwithstanding the hurrying and humming crowd 
upon the street below, she was soon lost in a revery, 
for the bright day brought back the past summer, and, 
with it, came the desire to live over again, in thought, 
their happy sojourn at the Quarry Farm ; to whose 
neighbourhood she had been, so unexpectedly, brought 
back as if by fate. 

Beginning with her first morning at the Officer's 
Cottage, she was again in her small bed-chamber there, 
and beheld the figured crucifix, as it hung clad in the 
colours borne in by the fresh sun-gleam. She stood on 
the threshold; and saw, about her, the diamonded 
trailers and dripping vases; and, beyond, the wet, 
glancing garden. She listened to the blythe strain of 
the redbreast. She passed down the whispering walks, 
and round the quaint plots ; stooped over the snow- 
drop ; again looked up wonderingly into the grave coun- 
tenance of the gold-helmed Minerva, and, prompted by 
the Statue's silent reproach, ran in for her book,, and, 
returning, began to wander about, studying Ophelia. 

^* Ah I*' she thought, ^' that sweet morning's work 
must have gone far towards last night's success." 

Then their general life in the country, with its 
various objects and incidents, came back to her. The 
farm-house and its offices ; the fields and hedgerows, 
with which she had become almost familiar; the 
motherly, childless good-wife, bustling in her homely 

U2 
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duties, or, these oyer, sitting at her wheel ; and Big 
Mathew, lounging along, busy with his knife, and 
attended by a train of admiring and expectant little 
bodies. She recalled the mild March day on which her 
father and 'she had first been in the 01 en ; and she 
clearly saw, once more, that fair, quiet part of it, where 
she had gone oyer the scenes of Imogen, and discoyered 
the yiolets. Thereon came her illness, and, the kind 
acts of the country people rising afresh, her sight began 
to glimmer. The bringing in of Schiller's Wallenstein 
followed, and her father's account of his new friend. 
And then came her own meeting with him whom she 
loyed, and the brief season of their bliss. 

Graham. Was he well ? Would he be, that beauti- 
ful day, in the Olen ? And, if so, at which of his 
many fayourite spots ? What could he haye thought 
of their sudden disappearance ? Had he missed 
her? He seemed sad. No, not sad. Glad. Glad! 
He looked up into her eyes with an air of clear, open 
delight. 

She rose, pressing her brow with both hands, and, 
standing back from the window, gazed down. 

It was ! Oh it was ! Graham himself! No dream ! 
The truth ; the dear, dear truth ; and the next minute 
they were in each other's arms. 

Once, she raised her head from his shoulder ; and, 
haying looked intently at him, as if to get assurance 
of its being reality, smiled, and with an expression of 
full trust and utter satisfaction, again laid it down. 

How much each of them had to ask and tell ! Yet 
— after but a brief explanation of his haying been in 
the Theatre and seen her act, and how wonderful he 
thought it, and how he yet hoped to see her play his 
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fayourite Thekia, — ^time now passed away in silence, 
for human speech fails in the rapture of love ; and no 
earthly sounds disturbed that heavenly hour, save those 
of kisses, *' as soft as mellow fruitage breaking ;** or 
long, quivering sighs ; or whispered titles of endear- 
ment. 

So to stand, girdling Ellen's queenly form, and feel- 
ing her pure bosom heaving against his breast; to 
gaze down upon her perfect face, like that of a sleeping 
angel that dreamt of Paradise ; freely, and most ten- 
derly, to spread back the ftill and silken braids from 
her clear brow, and cheeks soft and sweetly tinted as 
a roseleaf ; again to quaff the elixir of her warm, 
red lips ; to seal his passion upon her eyelids, and in 
the white hollow of her neck ; and to murmur how he 
loved her, although his gentlest tone seemed rude: 
this, Graham thought, would have been heaven enough, 
and that thus he could remain, for ever. 

But time, which then seems still, flies over these 
golden sands, and patient reason finds her fitting mo- 
ment to tell of earth and duty ; and by and by, after 
even a closer embrace and having dwelt upon the sweet, 
sweet mouth, as if he could have drawn away with him 
her very soul, he wakened from his blissful trance, and 
disengaged himself, saying reluctantly : 

" Love, I must leave you," 

" So soon f 

'* We shall meet to-morrow." 

" No, dearest Graham," Ellen muttered, " not to- 
morrow. To-morrow is to be a day of great work 
with me, for I am to play Juliet on Thursday night." 

''Juliet!" he cried, holding her by both hands. 
'* Ah, that will be glorious I I shall see you then." 
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*^ No, no, no, no. You must not come. If I knew 
yon were there, I could not play. Promise me, not to 
come." 

"It is hard, Ellen." 

" Hard but best, Graham. I must run no risk of 
failure. Ah ! you do not know how much hangs upon 
it. I have all that to tell you yet." 

" Then, since you think so, I promise. But, ' on 
some book I love, I'll pray ' for your success." 

*' Do, and — ^I feel it is not wrong to ask you, — ^let 
it be," she said seriously, " upon the book we have 
good reason to love most. And, my own dearest 
Graham, come back here on Friday. That is to be 
with' us another day of rest. Best — what a blessed 
thing is rest ! We do not think enough of the words, 
* Come unto me, and I will give you Best.'" 

To this visit Graham agreed, and, having once more 
held her to his heart and kissed her, he left. 

He had gone only a few minutes when her father 
returned. Immediately on entering, he was struck 
with her beauty. It seemed as if part of that glorious 
day's sunshine lived within her eyes, and there was 
upon her cheeks an unusual glow. He was proud of 
her, yet he trembled ; for he saw that she was still 
greatly excited, nay she was manifestly more so. He 
feared for that fine brain. Her own picture of the 
distraught Ophelia haunted him, and, in his heart, he 
prayed God that she might become calm. 

" Oh father !" she cried, as she ran to welcome him. 
" Who do you think has been here ? Of all the people 
in the world, who ? Now guess ; do, like a dear father, 
guess." 

He shook his head. 
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** Graham Kennbdy T' she half shoutod, and 
with a glad look, as if anticipating his joyf\il sur- 
prise. 

'' Ah I and how did he find us out, Ellen V 

<< Why, father, he was there last night. At the play ! 
It was so strange I did not notice him ! And he thanked 
me, father, he thanked me ; and said Shakspere would 
be proud. He does not think less of me because I am 
an actress. He's not like some people. Oh, I now 
feel indeed that I shall be great, father/' 

** My dearest child," he said, ** you are flushed and 
weary. Sit down, and tell me all." 

'* And I am to see him again on Friday 1" she con- 
tinued, as if she had not heard his remark. '* Not till 
Friday. He was coming sooner ; to-morrow indeed ; 
and begged to see me play Juliet. And he might haye 
come to-morrow, I now think ; and perhaps been there 
too. But I said no, and I made him promise. For I 
must not be taken off my work." 

'' Ellen dear, do sit." 

** And Thekla," she proceeded. ** He was speaking 
of Thekla. If I ever played Thekla, it would be a 
proud day to him, he said. And, please God, I shall 
play it sometime, and Graham shall see me. Thekla I 
Oh, I could play it this very night. I have it all by 
heart, you know. I'm sure I could play it now. Try 
me with a little bit. I will imagine Graham here. Ah 
do, father." 

** Not to-day, child," he said, with a pitif\il look, and 
sore heart. *' You promised to be quiet to-day to make 
up for last night's labour." 

<' Well, I did : but then, the least, little bit ;" she 
murmured coaxingly, and kissed him. *' Half a page 
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eyen ! My voice is so good. Did you ever hear it 
clearer 1 Listen : 

' We look with pleasnre on the game of life. 
When in the heart we bear a truer treasure.' 

Ah do. See, here's the book. And there — ^it has 
opened, where it has been oftenest open ; at Thekla's 
last scene. A part of this I It is nothing. It will 
soon be done, and then we'll have our walk : yon spoke 
about a walk, didn't you ? Be a good father now, and 
come, come, come !" 

Here she gently led him to his chair, and, placing 
the open volume in his hand, went back, and, turning, 
stood, taking at once such an expression and attitude 
of dignity and high resolve, that Martin seemed to have 
no further power to refuse her desire, and read : 

" What conld'st thou do if we were there, dear mistress ?* 

She crossed her arms upon her bosom, gazed up, 
and murmured solemnly : 

*^ God wiU direct me there what I should do." 

Her father proceeded : — 

" My heart is full of troubles, dearest lady, 
That path is not the path that leads to rest." 

She said in the same grave tone : 

'^ To that deep rest that he hath found akeady." 

Then her voice rose, and became imploring : 

** O hasten, fly — stay not to question longer. 
Some power/ 1 know not what to call it, draws me, 
Impels me forth resistless, to his grave : 
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I feel that there my heart will soon be lightened ; 

ThiB suffocating band of sorrow will 

Be slackened, and my tears will flow again. 

go ! we might have been already gone. 

1 cannot rest till I have left these walls 
Behind, — ^their arches seem to close and crush me, 
And warning voices, as of spirits, cry — 
Begone 1" 

Here, suddenly crouching, and clasping her head, her 
countenance losing all colour, she glanced surprisedly 
into the other end of the chamber, and successively to 
different parts of it, as if upon objects that were 
gathering there. 

Then, with a low, faltering voice, she continued: 

** Oh God ! what feeling's this comes o'er me ? 
The rooms of this accursed house are filling 
With ^ale, and gaunt, and ghastly forms of men — 
There is no room for me." 

She went back several paces : 

" What ! more and more 1" 

She drew herself up curdlingly, as if they were 
gathering in about her. 

** Still closer crowd the horrid swarm ?" 

She seemed freezing. 

" They drive me 
Forth from these fated walls — ^the living spectres !" 

She staggered backwards in the direction of the 
door, as if giving way to them, and stood ; her figure 
trembling, her eyes wide and set, her hair dishevelled, 
her complexion wan, and altogether the image of utter 
fear. 
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Imt^ &tlMr read; as he roae, loddng mdeed tcrrilied. 

he addedy and shut the hook. It was his intention to 
lay it a«de, and pot an end to it; bnt^ jnst as he was 
in the set of doing so, be paused and gazed at her, 
arrested by a new change that was dawning in h^ 
appearance, as she said in low, deroted tones, h^fignre 
becoming more and more erect nntil it towered, and 
colour and mildness growing in her fiiee : 

^Mi » his mrii calls me ; 'tis ilie host 
C^ffittlhM hearts that died to srengB his fiOL" 

She here seemed to imitate a solemn waring at the 
other end of the chamber, and, carried away by the 
action, her father turned his head and looked in the 
same direction, curiously. 

** They beckon me :^ 

she whispered, and then continued, her voice gradually 
rising : 

** They would not, even in death, fonake the man 
Who in his life had led them. Their rode hearts 
Were capable of this, and shall I live ?" 

As she delivered these lines, her expression passed 
from one ot terror to one of pleasure. She seemed 
even to smile on the surrounding spectres. Her figure 
grew tailor, and so firm that it looked as if she wore 
mail. She had attained a heroic mein, and stood 
at last Friodland^s own daughter, and a companion 
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worthy of Max. It was plain that, side by side with 
her soldier lore, known 

** By his high plumage and his waving hair 

Which in his rapid ride the wind had looflened," 

and followed by the stormy squadrons of the Pappen- 
heimers in the thunder of their full career, she would 
have joined in that glorious death charge, dared the 
Swedish host, and yielded up her life, along with his, 
under the fiery tramp of the flying and ungovernable 
steeds. 

" Ah no :'' 

she answered herself, with an air of immovable resolve, 
and proud devotion, 

" The laurel garland which they wove 
To deck thine early bier, for mine was braided. 
What is this life without the light op Love ?" 

Her whole being seemed in the question. With 
upstretched and clasped hands, she stood gazing as if 
after a lost heaven. The words, " light of love," 
were said in such a tone of bright music, that angels* 
light seemed in them. Her beauty had reached its 
height. Her eyes shone ; in striking contrast to its 
recent paleness, her countenance was overspread with 
a rich glow; her mouth remained open yearningly, 
and her soul itself seemed passing out of these glorious 
lips. 

But in blood, and the next instant it was as if she 
had been changed into a statue of snow, and melting ; 
for, first one arm slackened and fell ; and then, ano- 
ther ; then, the head drooped ; and then with a sweet, 
sad glance from under her brow, at her father, she sank 
to the floor. 
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Bewildered, he remained for a moment where he was, 
and looked down at her. She had so wrought upon 
his fancy, that he could not yet separate truth from 
seeming. He would not believe his sight, and rubbed 
his eyes. Then he looked again, and, with a shout of 
" Oh my God !" he flew beside her, and, putting his 
arms about her, lifted her as if she were an infant, and 
laid her gently upon the bed. 

Here she lay almost motionless, and with her gaze 
fixed upward. 

"Oh, Ellen!" he murmured, bending over her. 
" Don't look so, Ellen. Oh, Christ in Heaven, spare 
her : she is my only daughter ! Speak, Ellen ! Say 
something ! One word, my love ! Look at me : only 
look. Ellen ; your father." 

But the eyes continued set, as if on some heavenly 
object. 

" Ellen, Ellen, Ellen !" he cried wailingly, holding 
her by both hands. Do not leave me, Ellen. I am 
all alone. Oh love, speak to me. One word ? Only 
one !" 

The begged-for word seemed coming. He bent 
over her, with his ear to her lips. 

It was, however, but a gurgling of the breath ; to 
which there succeeded a shiver of the fair form, as if 
a cold, invisible hand had been laid upon it. 

And then, — it was more than motionless. 

The father started back a step or two. Then, he 
glanced rapidly all about him with a vacant counte- 
nance. Then, throwing up his hands, with the fingers 
outspread, he drew himself to his height, and, with a 
shriek that pierced the neighbourhood, cast himself 
upon the corse. 
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In a few minutes there were sereral persons in the 
room, but, for a while, they stood back, speechless and 
staring. 

At last, one of them, an old woman, went oyer, and, 
after putting on her glasses and peering into the 
beautiful face, shook her head, and drew, one after 
another, the lids over Ellen's eyes, that had continued 
clear and set in an upward gaze. 

And the lids remained down. 

Then there was a murmuring of ** Let us rouse him, 
poor man. The Lord help him !" and the old woman, 
turning round, shook him gently by the arm, whisper- 
ing: 

" Bise man, rise. Ye maun try and thole it. It's 
His daein', mind." 

But there was no sound or motion. 

" He's in a faint. Dagont! bring water, somebody." 
cried the stout man who had been so merry below, 
adding to the little shopkeeper, whose face was now 
as white as his jacket, and his hair pushed back through 
his first action on entering, " and you and I lift him." 

And they raised him, and glanced into his drooping 
countenance; and then there was a buzz through 
horror, and, with exclamations of " God save us !" and 
'*God be about us !" they laid him up by his daughter's 
side. 

Martin Lee, the poor player, had fretted his hour. 
He would be heard no more. Had the bystanders been 
able to look upon his heart, they would haye seen that 
it was rent. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ill which Garrick Fitz-Fei^gus and the Amiable Villain undertake 
a solemn mission, and tiiere is brought into the reader's ken 
a Clerical Star of the first magnitude. 

If one thing shonld hare been more familiar and 
impressive than another, to the members of our hnmble 
corps dramatique, in the place of their daily labour, 
it was death, for, certainly, the mortality of any other 
spot for a dozen miles round, was a perfect bagatelle 
compared with that to which it was liable. 

'' Death is here, and death is there, 
Death is busy everywhere," 

sings Shelley ; but, if busy everywhere, it might have 
been justly said that death was wrought to death upon 
these boards. Threatened, feared, implored, courted, 
defied, and laughed at in its very teeth, or rather tooth 
holes, it had been nightly among them an indispensable 
stock thing. Hundreds of times, and in hundreds of 
ways, every man and woman of them had received his 
or her quietus there, and been dragged out by the 
heels, timeously drawn in behind the slowly descending 
curtain, lowered solemnly into the grave and carefully 
laid hold of by persons under the trap, or otherwise 
disposed of as circumstances might require. 

Yet, on the forenoon of the day following that con- 
nected with the sudden and mournful occurrence related 
in the preceding chapter, when, after a hurried and 
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unfelt rehearsal — for ^' work away," said inexorable 
necesflity — ^the bewildered players remained and met 
together upon the stage for a little business, it was 
erident by their looks, that the most of them had, for 
the first time, got, in a kind of lightning-like gleam, 
a sight of that mysterious messenger, who had so 
unexpectedly descended into their band, and borne 
away him to whom they bad given their respect, and 
her upon whose genius they had just begun to rear a 
castle of hopes. 

No studied, scene could hare been so powerful or 
impressive as that which they then presented, when 
their countenances were filled with serious thought, 
and they moved and grouped as their sad hearts 
directed. 

Through a small, open square in the sloping roof 
of the theatre, behind the centre of the gallery, the 
daylight streamed down upon the proscenium and 
stage, leaving the other portions of the house in half 
gloom ; filling the boxes with attentive shadows, and 
giving a sprinkling to the pit, — ^like the result of a 
bespeak from the sepulchres. In the white glare the 
centrally-placed bust of <* the man for all time" was re- 
vealed, with its towering forehead cracked, and its lips 
and ears sealed with thick dust, and the playful wreaths 
and festoons of flowers faded, and the cornices of 
scutched gilt stretched glitterless, and, in the grimy, 
hacked pillars, and uproUed curtains, and ricketty 
wings, and exposed ropes, and spars, and blocks, that 
part of the theatre, which was at night to deceived 
eyes a living and beautiful world, was now the skeleton 
of a place, tottering with decay, and filnled here and 
there with cobwebs and flakes of embodied smoke. 
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carried off, a gloTe, a flower, or some other article lying 
near them, belonging to '^ the handsome, good, great 
creature/' 

Haying heard much of this gentleman, and indeed 
being constantly deceired into reading his bills, through 
the character of entertainment which they exhibited, 
our friends, Fitz-Fergus andtheHalf of the Orchestra, 
had, some time before, gone to hear him. 

They were, at first, altogether amazed at the excel* 
lent manner in which the best light was thrown, as it 
were, upon the stage, that is, orer the pulpit end of 
the chapel, and at its extensive and attractive decora- 
tions — in one of which, a figure running along the edge 
of the gallery, Simpsoni recognised at a glance, as he 
believed, the taste and masterly touch of a well-known 
scene painter called Clayson, whose imitation of the 
opening of an obstinate oyster with a blunt knife, and 
the ultimate devouring of it in a state of great excite- 
ment, wrought up by an unparalleled course of difii- 
culties happily and unexpectedly overcome, was about 
the cleverest thing of the period, in its own way, of 
course. By and by, after several awful looks about 
them, they exchanged remarks as to the " full house,'' 
and, as the preacher was long of making his appear- 
ance, — which caused Fitz-Fergus to whisper once or 
twice forgetfully, " they should really ring the bell to 
keep the people quiet,'' — they made a calculation of 
the probable contents of the chapel in money, taking 
the congregation overhead at eighteen pence, and be- 
came, as dumb as statues, under the stun, which the 
total gave them. 

At last the reverend gentleman entered, evidently 
got up with extreme care and moving slowly, and 
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Fitz-Fergas and bis fi*ieiid were of one opinion about 
his favourable appearance; the former thinking he was 
"just the thing for juvenile tragedy." 

He seemed unusually tall, but that was to be 
accounted for by the fact of his standing upon a 
high stool. His black hair, worn a la nazarene, 
streamed far and wildly down upop either side of his 
extremely pale countenance, as if he were a prophet 
looking out of the shadows. He had a low, flat 
forehead; and gray eyes, under what might be called 
one straight black eyebrow. His nos6 was of the 
pug order, and, indeed, so pug, that one had quite 
a front view of his nostrils. This circumstance, in 
connexion with the character of his mouth the corners 
of which fell and were deeply set, gave him rather a 
leonine expression, which was not unsuitable consider- 
ing his marvellous popularity. His hands were remark- 
ably white, and ringed, as has been already mentioned. 
His gown, the gift of the ladies of the Congregation, 
and with regard to the presentation of which there 
had been a schism, was gracefully arranged in all its 
folds, and was gathered in or outspread, as the delivery 
required, with consummate tact. " Finally," his neck 
tie was so pure, that it looked as if he had wrapt a 
little snow-wreath round his throat. 

Fitz-Fergus and Simpsoni were delighted with the 
lecture ; which was on the subject of there being " no 
respect of persons with God." At several of the 
points they whispered to each other, " Great," and, at 
one of them, Fitz-Fergus half-shouted, " Bravo !" and 
was obliged to imitate a sievere fit of coughing for the 
purpose of covering up his mistake. The Half of the 
Orchestra too, was so carried away by another climax. 
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with a boy in attendance about three feet and a half 
high, a knowing, leyel-brimmed hat set slantingly over 
his forehead, and his hands stuck into the pockets of 
something between a jacket and a coat ; and once more 
the commissioners marched carelessly past, his Bever- 
ence being obviously again engaged. 

To give the phaeton time to clear away, they took 
a longer stretch now, and when they returned there 
was nothing standing opposite the door ; but the look 
of the mansion without something, and the thought of 
their following such high-class visitors, entirely got 
the better of the Manager, who dragged his friend a 
little further, declaring, how he felt, that he could not 
possibly do it, without one. 

One they, therefore, had, in the nearest spirit cellar, 
and, having taking a peppermint for disguise, they 
returned to the place, mounted the steps, and rang the 
bell as bold as lions. 

When the door was opened to them by a tidy, little 
servant maid, — with the sweetest specimen of stra- 
bismus in her eyes that one could meet with, and a kind 
of sylph cap upon her head like a spirit of net with 
wings of flowers resting lightly there, — she surveyed 
them respectively all over, and, in answer to their 
inquiries as to her master, stated that he was, '^ not at 
home." 

Our friends, thereon, turned away ; but Fitz-Fergus, 
unable to resist opening the solemn business to some- 
body, paused upon the stairs, and said, in his dark 
tone, and with a glance of sublime meaning, holding 
his head towards her and placing one finger almost on 
his lips, " We came about a fee-yew-neral." 

On hearing this, it suddenly occurred to the squinting, 
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flighty-capped. Utile damsel, that she had heard that 
voice hefore ; and, ere they had reached the payement, 
she called on them to wait a moment, for, after all, she 
was not " very" sure, and would inquire. 

His Reverence was at home, she found upon going 
half the length of the lobby, and putting a question to 
some imagined personage, and then, ushering them, 
she, in her confused state of mind, through her endea- 
vours to recal the occasion on which she had seen the 
blue-cloaked gentleman, softly opened the Reverend 
Marmaduke's study dooi' without preface, and let the 
commissioners in. 

It was only when she had, as softly, closed it behind 
them, that she remembered, to her terror, that, while 
one night with her sweetheart at the play, when her 
aunt was said to be dangerously ill, she had been 
moved to tears by this same individual, as he, through 
a false opinion of her " keeping company" with an- 
other gentleman, destroyed his fair wife; on which 
occasion the effect was considerably heightened, by his 
not only smothering the lady, but also smothering the 
bed, which, it having been an improvised one, was 
quite unable to bear the pressure brought upon it, and 
sank back in the most graceful manner imaginable. 

In " the study" of the great Clerical Star, which was 
almost lined with bookcases, whose learned contents 
were modestly veiled with green baize, and which had, 
over the mantelpiece, a large engraving of a Scripture 
work by one of the ancient masters, — in which the 
painter had sent down to posterity a portrait of his 
favourite mistress, — ^there stood a pier glass, perhaps 
because there was no room for it in any other part of 
the house ; but it so happened, that, at the particular 
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timei they entered, the reyerend gentleman was stand- 
ing before this, in an attitude, on seeing which, Fitz- 
FerguB whispered to his companion : *' I always thought 
it the best way," 

The fact was, that the reverend gentleman was pre- 
paring his next lecture, and fixing on the most appro- 
priate manner of delivering a pet passage about the 
artificiality of society. " Ah, my beloved brethren," 
he was continuing in his most honied tones, evidently 
Laving, in his enthusiasm, missed the sound of their en- 
tering, when he caught in the mirror the figures of the 
two visitors, standing somewhat as the Danish Prince 
and Horatio stand in the churchyard over-listening the 
chat of the grave-digger, upon which he wheeled round 
rapidly with a sudden blush. 

Recovering himself, however, in a moment, he dropt 
into a large easy chair, drew his shawl dressing-gown 
about him, leaving out one hand holding a pen ; and 
so took the exact position in which Titian Moreland 
M'Eechnie had painted him under a congregational 
subscription, which portrait had been engraved, with a 
fac simile of his writing in these words, ^* Tours in the 
Lord, Marmaduke Bisset." 

*' Well, gentlemen ]" he asked, with his sweetest 
tones, but obviously a little suspicious of them. 

" Sorry indeed,," said Fitz-Fergus, " to intrude on 
you at rehearsal, sir, but " 

** We have come about a fkineral," said the Villain 
hurriedly, seeing that his friend's rash remark had pro- 
duced a bad effect ; and, wishing to redeem it, and to 
bring him up in the preacher's opinion, he added, '< This 
gentleman lately heard you preach, sir, with the 
greatest delight." 
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'' Ah indeed !*' languidly exclaimed the Clerical Star. 
" I'm 'stremely heppy. May I esk, sir," he continued, 
addressing the Great Tragedian, '' witch of the lictyas 
thet was ?" 

"It was one, sir," answered Fitz-Fergus, "upon 
there heing no respect of persons with — a — " 

Here he hesitated, for although unfortunately he 
used the Sacred Name a dozen times of a night, in 
his managerial troubles and without thinking of it, 
yet he found it difficult to repeat it calmly, and in its 
proper place. 

" With Gudd ! ah yes, with Gudd ; with Gudd, sir. 
Respect of passons with Gudd," said the Beverend 
Harmaduke suddenly, he eyidently being troubled with 
no delicacy of this kind, "Ah yes. Well — it has 
pleased a good many people veh well. But it is not 
eh favourite with myself. It wants — ^thought." 

" Well, it may," said the far too honest manager, 
submitting to the Clergyman's superior judgment, 
"but some of the attitudes which you struck were 
great," he added, in such a business tone that he was 
plainly off again in a wrong direction. " That part, 
now, where you clutched yourself, so — " 

Here the Amiable Villain thought it quite necessary 
to interfere, and returned hastily to the object of the 
call. 

"We take up your valuable time, sir," he said 
politely, " and will do well to tell our business;" and so, 
fiddling with the wrist of his left glove as if endeavour- 
ing to button it, notwithstanding the non-existence of 
a button, he told the object of their visit. 

" Indeed !" cried his Beverence with a delighted ex- 
pression. " Thet is veh faine — I mean — I mean dith's 
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a terrible thing. When blackly and bleakly it creeps — '' 
and here he treated the CommisBioners to a favourite 
passage from a late sermon. " But fathah end daugh< 
tah clasped in dith — it is veh faine— veh solemn, I 
mean, veh heart-rending end impressive. Yes. I 
should like to officiate at that funeral veh mutch. 
When is it?" 

" The day after to-morrow, sir," said the Villain, 
at two o'clock." 

" At two ?" said his Reverence. " Ah, thet's unfor- 
tunate." 

He had just arranged to be at a fashionable Bazaar 
about half-past one on the day stated, and it occurred 
to him that half an hour would scarcely be sufficient 
for lounging at the stall of one of his principal hearers, 
a lady of rank, by whom a number of the engraved por- 
traits were to be exposed to sale. 

" Gould you not make it three ?" he therefore asked, 
and, as he did so, it flitted across his mind what a 
tragic kind of apology he could make, before bowing 
and grinning his adieux to the merchant beauties. 

" Oh yes, at once, sir, if that would be more con- 
venient for you ;" replied Mr Mowbray. 

" End who was the passon 1 Lee, I think you 
called him ?" enquired his Reverence. 

" Yes, sir ; Lee," answered Fitz-Fergus, who was 
unwilling that the commission should close, as it was 
on the point of successfully doing, without his having 
taken a greater share in its duties. " He belonged, 
sir, to the theatrical profession — ^like ourselves." 

" Eh player ?" lisped the Reverend Marmaduke, sud- 
denly rising. " Eh player ?-^-end his daughtah eh 
player too, I suppose ? — end you two, players ?" 
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** Yes sir/' said the Amiable Villain, indulging un- 
consciously in his great scowl, in answer to one upon 
the Clerical Star's face which he almost coveted. 

" Then, gentlemen," said the reverend Master of 
Arts, " ex-cuse me. I decline attending. An extremely 
strong prejudice exists against people of your artificial 
calling, end I must admit that I am not altogether free 
from it — end — end — you will, therefah, ex-cuse me;" 
and here he rang the bell. 

"And what then comes of your sermon upon no 
respect of persons ?" demanded Fitz-Fergus, looking 
daggers at him. 

" Well, I don't exectly gnaw, my good felloh," said 
his Reverence, speaking with his lips close, and his 
mouth in a long, straight line. " But I can give you 
a feh ideah. It will be pablished in a neat fomm, end 
will ran to twenty 'ditions, — end Ton, as it gave you 
so match delight, will parchase a dozen copies, at 
least." 

" I'll be — ^blessed if I do," roared Fitz-Fergus, "but 
I'll tell you what I'll—" 

" Naw, my good fellohs," said the preacher, " if you 
have any — ^respect — ^for — ^youah — passons, you had 
bettah go. For, if you trouble me any moah, I'll call 
the cunstable, who is likely to gnaw you already, end 
he will—" 

Here the Great Tragedian was just on the eve of 
throwing off his cloak, and clutching him, as he was 
in the habit of clutching Laertes in the grave, when 
the Amiable Villain again became his good angel, and 
hurried him away, but not before he himself had said 
two or three plain words to the Clerical Star which 
made him twinkle. 
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And soon, shown out by the squinting little maiden, 
whose ocular cast had intensified through the fear of 
a scolding, the commissioners were once more upon the 
street in a state of much irritability. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Shewing that our Mends of the sock and buskin were not to be 
cast off by the Beverend Marmaduke Bisset, A.M., only. 

The Great Tragedian and his fellow deputy walked 
a considerable distance from the mansion of the 
Reyerend Master of Arts without exchanging a syl- 
lable ; the former glaring right onward with an air of 
the most intense bewilderment, and the latter hanging 
his head with a sad expression of countenance, and 
eyen seeming to be occasionally troubled with a tear, 
judging by the stealthy manner in which he, jiow and 
then, turned his face aside, and applied his musty and 
many-holed handkerchief to his eyes. 

Yet it was he who broke the long silence, and with 
these words, uttered in an assumed tone of ease and 
lightness : 

" Well, Fitz, we haye thought enough of that puppy ; 
for he is neither more nor less. He sh6uld be in India, 
on a sacred banian, among the other worshipped apes. 
Thank Heayen ! they are not all like him, and we must 
not allow his sayings and doings to injure the respect 
due to the greatest of earthly callings. His conduct 
brought a different man, indeed, to my mind ; God 
forgiye me!" and here, his yoice suddenly faltering, 
he gaye, with some returning memory, a half cry, as 
of bodily pain, which at once brought his stout friend 
out of his reyery. 
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" What's the matter, Mowbray?" he asked, stopping, 
and taking his hand feelingly. " Are you ill, old boy 1 
You'd better have a glass of whisky," — poor Garrick's 
panacea. 

" No, no, I'm quite well," cried the other, with a 
kind of laugh, and moving on again. <* Don't you 
think any more of that fellow, Fitz ; he's a humbug." 

'< A humbug 1 Tes, he's a humbug, and a devilish 
sight worse than a humbug," almost bellowed the 
Great Tragedian. " As sure as my name's Ferguson," 
— his nom de the&tre being abandoned in his excite- 
ment — " I would have shaken him if you hadn't held 
me. But," he added in a low voice, and with a 
thoughtful look, — " no respect of persons ? — ^you can't 
imagine how much these words ran in my mind. Why, 
they now and then gave me a feeling I never had 
in all my life before. I said them, seriously, once or 
twice to Fanny, poor thing, and the youngsters, for, by 
George I I felt there was something in them." 

" Well but my good fellow," said his friend, " the 
words are the same. They remain. They weren't 
his. He only used them, and abused them. They were 
intended for you, and you've got them now." 

" That may be, Mowbray ; that may be ;" was the 
answer, *' but when a suspicious character brings you 
good news — What's that? Reverend-Doctor-Octavius- 
Brechin," he here read upon the blue steel-plate of a 
door which they were passing. '* What's in a name, 
Mowbray? I wonder how he would turn out. Dead 
too, I suppose," he almost shouted, ** against Play- 
actors." 

" By the foot of Pharaoh, we're in luck !" exclaimed 
the Villain. " We might have wandered about for 
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hours. Come along, we'll knock the Doctor up. He'll 
soon wipe out the recollection of yon pulpit dandy ;" 
and, so saying, they used the ponderous knocker, and 
had the door opened for them hy a withered and morose 
looking domestic, who eyed them with an ominous 
scowl. Before she could say anything more, howeyer, 
than, " Books, I'll warrant," a strong, leathery voice, 
like the sound of the winding of a clock, was heard, 
and in these words : 

" Shew them in, Martha." 

Shewn in they accordingly were, to be receiyed by 
the Doctor himself, and to be asked to " step into the 
library ;" which was worthy indeed of the name, for it 
was a perfect storehouse of books, arranged in the 
most formal fashion. 

The Doctor was a human mammoth. It was oppres- 
sive even to look at him, and, as he preceded them, the 
floor groaned under his weight. His head, — only 
ornamented with a little gray hair, like a mildew, 
about each of his ears, — was painfully suggestive of 
a living skull. His countenance was a great, uncouth, 
phlegmatic piece of composition, upon which he wore 
blue spectacles with front and side glasses, as if to 
secure him against obtaining the least glimpse of the 
world he lived in, in its natural light. If he had been 
a monk, he would have taken a good long rope in the 
waist. Waggoner-like, from want of exercise, he, 
however, tapered off considerably toward his feet, but 
assuredly did not stand upon trifles. He wore a snuffy- 
shaded white cravat, one of the ends of which hung 
out at the nape of his neck ; and his suit, of rather 
a rusty black, was composed of a high and level col- 
lared coat wide and square in the skirts, a vest 
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which bridged his corporation, and a pair of knee 
breeches, beneath which he was encased in black 
cotton stockings and semicircular- toed shoes with 
dark buckles. 

'' I was standing close to the window, endeayouring 
to decipher the title of an old and extremely interest- 
ing volume, without name or date and several leaves 
wanting, which I purchased this morning, for an in- 
considerable sum — quite an inconsiderable sum,** — 
said the Doctor, speaking in black letter as it were, 
when I heard the word * playactors,' and observed you 
two individuals about to call at my house. Be seated : 
are Ton playactors ?" 

" We belong to the theatrical profession," said Fitz- 
Fergus, casting a misgiving glance in the direction of 
his companion, who had edged up to the sides of the 
library, and was running his eyes with unusual vivacity 
along its shelves. 

"Playactors. Yes, I might have known," con- 
tinued the Doctor. " Mendici, mimi, balatrones," and, 
wheeling his chair exactly opposite his visitors, he sat 
down, hoisting one knee over the other, and setting his 
clasped hands upon it, with the thumbs cocking up 
together. 

But, before proceeding farther, it may be well to 
state what the Doctor was. 

Octavius Brechin, then, was a learned man; to 
begin with. He had been, when quite a youth, noto- 
rious for his love of " the dead languages," and had 
cut his mother tongue almost before he knew it. He 
was but a little way advanced in his teens, when, like 
Sir Hudibras of immortal memory, 
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'^'He could speak Greek 
Ab naturally as pigs squeak," 

and when, to him, to talk or read 

** Latin was no more difficile 
Than tor a blackbird 'tis to whistle." 

When other boys of his own age were bright-eyed as 
hawks, Octayius, or Tavey, as they called him, was 
obliged to wear glasses, " he had read so much," and 
when they could scarcely tolerate the school, and eyen 
delighted in an occasional illness as granting them a 
temporary respite from its irksome yoke, he wearied 
daily to get to it, seemed most happy when within its 
walls, and was strangely reluctant to quit it. Not 
that he was naturally a heartless boy, although he was 
always a heayy and coagulated-looking one, but, un- 
fortunately, he became the pet of a pedantic teacher, 
who pounced upon him as a yictim; treated him to 
priyate comments, happy phrases, side shrugs, winks, 
pursings of the mouth, and idiot-like eleyatings of the 
eyebrows; wrought the poor thing into a sympathy 
with his musty ecstacies ; and finally led him to think 
that there was nothing worthy of attainment or respect 
out of "the classics," — every man who could not 
decline, conjugate, construe, parse, and translate, being 
an ass. In this way the pedagogue succeeded in 
kindling a kind of dead fire in the stripling's breast, 
and, through his influence, he became entirely separated 
from his fellows. He had not the slightest relish for 
any of the amusements of youth, and even such of his 
class companions as, almost every morning, blew burn- 
ing cotton within their hollowed palms for the purpose 
of hardening them against probable contingencies, and 
who, being daily found wanting, unshrinkingly held up 
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their hands to the hot- tipped tawse, pitied him, when 
he waddled homeward alone, weighed down by books, 
with his toes in, and his eyes glimpsing like a cat's 
in the sunshine. 

In the grammar school to which Octavius belonged, 
there was a weekly reward for excellence. They who 
had made the most satisfactory appearance were 
allowed to remain on the Saturday mornings behind the 
class, and to inspect, leisurely, " A Roman Triumph," 
gaudily coloured and of immense length, which was 
*' paid out " of its case like a land-measurer's tape 
line, and then, drawn in by the master, made, like a 
wounded snake, to drag its slow length along seyen 
or eight benches, gradually passing, in its natural or- 
der, under the eyes of the fayoured youth grouped be- 
low the rostrum. The eccentric owner of this miracle 
of art was eyidently of opinion that its interest was 
inexhaustible, but, after one or two sights of it, nothing 
in the world could haye been more cordially detested 
by the bulk of his pupils. That confounded Triumph ! 
— ^many an intentional mistake was made in the hope 
of escaping being considered worthy of it, and the least 
idea of such a result upon a summer Saturday morn- 
ing, when the sunshine pressed upon the dirt-grained 
windows, was next to madness. As it lay on " the 
master's desk " in its case, while the lessons were go- 
ing on, no coiled up snake could haye been glanced at 
with more abhorrence. The Captiye kings themselyes 
who figured off in it could not haye hated it with a 
more honest hatred than the boys, and if " the bruisers " 
of the school could haye got at the Conquering General, 
and his host of soldiers and lictors, they would haye 
made their noses eyen more aquiline, if possible, than 

T2 
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they were. Yet, though he had gloated oyer it scores 
of times, Octarius* would be in a cold perspiration 
at the bare thought of losing it, of which there was 
little chance, and no sounds could be sweeter to his 
ear than, " Mr Brechin, Ton will stay behind, for The 
Triumph. Palmam qui meruit ferat." 

Neyer did a year pass without bis bearing off medals 
and books, and haying a complimentary speech from 
the teacher, to the delight of his own, and the enyy of 
others' parents, who frowned cruelly upoii their sly- 
glancing and ruddy-cheeked youngsters, endeayouring 
to bear up upon examination days against a sense of 
their inferiority. And so at College,'he was the first 
classic. Nobody thought of disputing the laurel with 
one who had such a look of dogged determination to 
win, and, here again, he became a professor's pet, and 
had learned breakfasts with latin graces, and Saturday 
readings, " recubans sub tegmine " of the smoked and 
leafless trees in the College Parks. 

Where could such classical attainments go, except 
into the Church ? And into the Church they accord- 
ingly went, bodily, and, when the season came, carried 
away by his reputation of learning the St. Somnus Con- 
gregation gaye him a call, and Octayius became a 
city clergyman with a superior liying, and, in good 
time, was allowed to style himself, D.D. * 

But he would haye been much more appropriately 
dubbed a Dodo, for a more wingless creature, to belong 
to those who are expected to mount, carrying others 
with them, in the contemplation of spiritual subjects, 
neyer entered a pulpit. The prosiness of his mind 
could only be exceeded by the prosiness of his manner ; 
his see-saw action being just as if he were making mes- 
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meric passes upon his people, a similarity supported 
by the fact of persons constantly dropping over. 
Prayers, in the face of " Thus pray ye," so interminably 
spun out that one's legs actually ached ; and Sermons, 
upon all kinds of doubt-begetting doctrinal points, of 
the most clumsy construction, and with their Firstly, 
Secondly, Thirdly, Fourthly, Fifthly, Finally, To con- 
clude, A single word, and A practical application ; few 
could stand them, and so, one by one, those who did 
not wish to sleep the " half of God's good Sabbath," 
went to other churches, until the Doctor was almost 
left alone in his glory. 

And in what had all his love and knowledge of lan- 
guages resulted ? In his becoming a blind bookworm, 
and a miser-like bibliomaniac, with no more sympathy 
for the living, sinning, and suffering world about him, 
than the ofb-quoted man in the moon. 

In the collecting of Editions of certain classical 
works and of the Bible, and in grubbing among these, 
lay his sole delight ; and it is not uncharitable to say, 
that he had more joy over the securing of one rare edi- 
tion of the Bible, or of a Latin, Greek, or Hebrew book, 
than over twenty sinners who repented. He had paid 
for a copy of the Scriptures, — ^whose value consisted in 
its saying that our first parents, '' the gardener Adam 
•and his wife," sewed fig-leaves together in Eden and 
made themselves "breeches," — asmuch money as would 
have kept a roof over the heads of half a dozen of the 
poor widows of his parish for a year or two, and such 
a sum for another, whose singularity lay in its having 
printed in Luke, " the parable of the Vinegar," in- 
stead of " the Vineyard," as would have supplied them 
with food and fire during a similar period. But, be- 
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'' Yes sir/* said the Amiable Villain, indulging un- 
consciously in his great scowl, in answer to one upon 
the Clerical Star's face which he almost coveted. 

"Then, gentlemen," said the reverend Master of 
Arts, " ex-cuse me. I decline attending. An extremely 
strong prejudice exists against people of your artificial 
calling, end I must admit that I am not altogether free 
from it — end — end — ^you will, therefah, ex-cuse me ;" 
and here he rang the bell. 

"And what then comes of your sermon upon no 
respect of persons ?" demanded Fitz-Fergus, looking 
daggers at him. 

" Well, I don't exectly 'gnaw, my good felloh," said 
his Reverence, speaking with his lips close, and his 
mouth in a long, straight line. " But I can give you 
a feh ideah. It will be pablished in a neat fomm, end 
will ran to twenty 'ditions, — end Ton, as it gave you 
so match delight, will parchase a dozen copies, at 
least." 

" I'll be — ^blessed if I do," roared Fitz-Fergus, "but 
I'll tell you what I'll—" 

" Naw, my good fellohs," said the preacher, " if you 
have any — ^respect — ^for — ^youah — ^passons, you had 
bettah go. For, if you trouble me any moah, I'll call 
the cunstable, who is likely to gnaw you already, end 
he will—" 

Here the Great Tragedian was just on the eve of 
throwing off his cloak, and clutching him, as he was 
in the habit of clutching Laertes in the grave, when 
the Amiable Villain again became his good angel, and 
hurried him away, but not before he himself had said 
two or three plain words to the Clerical Star which 
made him twinkle. 
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mon affairs, it could scarcely be expected that the 
Doctor should hare much knowledge of, or sympathy 
with, the lighter tastes and amus^nents of others. 
And he had none. But, like the dog in the fable, not 
satisfied with mumbling his dry bones while he could 
not eat the hay, he could set himself up against those 
who liked it, and kept everlastingly thundering at ^^ the 
frivolities of the day," and at nothing more than at 
the Theatre, — " the Devil's house " as he called it, — 
which, from his never having been in one, had grown 
up in his dense imagination, like the poodle in Faust's 
Study, until it became a monster worthy of Solomon's 
Key. 

Thus had our worthy and ill-fated deputies, walked 
as it were, right into the megatherium's jaws, and the 
Great Tragedian seemed already to have an inkling of 
this unpleasant fact, and to be bracing himself up for 
whatever might happen. Indeed, the twinkle in his 
eye, which had been one almost of fear only a minute 
before, appeared converted now into one of mischief, 
and the position he took, as he sat, evinced undeniable 
self possession. 

*^ I have for a very long time earnestly desired an 
opportunity like this, and Providence has now granted 
it to me," growled the Reverend Octavius ; and, glaring 
at Fitz-Fergus through his formidable goggles, he 
asked, in the exact tone of an interrogating judge : 

** Now sir, you are an elderly man — what is your 
age?" 

** Well, sir, I can't exactly say," answered the Great 
Garrick, " never having been baptised or recorded, — 
something came in the way. But I should think I 
am about forty-five, or fifty. I played Octavian and 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Shewing that our Mends of the sock and buskin were not to be 
cast off by the Beverend Marmaduke Bisset, A.M., only. 

The Great Tragedian and his fellow deputy walked 
a considerable distance from the mansion of the 
Reverend Master of Arts without exchanging a syl- 
lable ; the former glaring right onward with an air of 
the most intense bewilderment, and the latter hanging 
his head with a sad expression of countenance, and 
eyen seeming to be occasionally troubled with a tear, 
judging by the stealthy manner in which he, jiow and 
then, turned his face aside, and applied his musty and 
many-holed handkerchief to his eyes. 

Yet it was he who broke the long silence, and with 
these words, uttered in an assumed tone of ease and 
lightness : 

" Well, Fitz, we have thought enough of that puppy ; 
for he is neither more nor less. He sh6uld be in India, 
on a sacred banian, among the other worshipped apes. 
Thank Heaven! they are not all like him, and we must 
not allow his sayings and doings to injure the respect 
due to the greatest of earthly callings. His conduct 
brought a different man, indeed, to my mind ; God 
forgive me!'' and here, his voice suddenly faltering, 
he gave, with some returning memory, a half cry, as 
of bodily pain, which at once brought his stout friend 
out of his revery. 
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at the beginning of the farce. I haye been told that 
Napoleon's resting place, when first he came into this 
breathing world, was a carpet exhibiting scenes from 
a piece called the Iliad, by Homer, a Latin poet^ — " 

The Doctor winced. 

— " Mine was the crimson yelyet robe for Oloster. 
Some haye seen a strange coincidence in that, sir ; and 
to the circnmstance I owe the name I bear. They 
called me after Dayid." 

The Doctor was bamboozled. He was met^ at the 
threshold of his inyestigation, by an incident which he 
obyiously had neyer anticipated. He surely had 
thought that all players became such through bad 
habits, but here was a man actually bom in the play- 
house! 

^ King Dayid V he inquired abstractedly. 

" No sir ; the great Dayid. Dayid Garrick." 

"In — deed," muttered the Beyerend Octayius, 
musingly. 

" Ay and indeed," replied the other, with undisguis- 
able pride. 

" Then your father and mother were players V* the 
examinator added, after an interyal. 

" They were, sir. My dear mother, eyen when a 
widow, — ^and her loss almost broke her heart, — was 
one of the best singing-chambermaids that eyer went 
the proyinces. I haye heard that her fascinating 
' This way, sir !' to trayellers at a country inn door, 
was one of the most bewitching things you could 
conceiye. And my poor father, — ^he was a little, wiry 
man, and one of the best heayy countrymen out of 
London." 

The Doctor lifted his enormous head wonderingly. 
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Here was evidently a dead language that he knew 
nothing of. 

** You must have heard of my father's Tyke, sir ?" 
continued the Manager. 

" Your father's what, sir ?" grumhied his reverence, 
but, instead of deigning to reply in words, Fitz-Fergas 
threw such a glance of pity upon him, as if for his 
deplorable ignorance, that the Villain had to turn away 
his head, and become engrossed in the title of one of 
the dusty tomes. 

" And did your parents never think of making you 
anything else ?" was the next question, when the Doctor 
recovered. 

" I don't know, but it mattered little whether they 
thought about it or not, for I can't see how they could 
have done it. I was of use to them, and no other body 
would have taken me." 

" And did you yourself never wish to be anything 
elser' 

"How could I, sir] I didn't know anything of 
anything else. The first thing I was able to do was 
something in the theatre. I was carried on a hundred 
times even when an infant in arms. All that I heard 
was about it. My first promised reward was an orange 
from the pit basket or a seat in the boxes, and the first 
punishment with which I was threatened, was to be put 
down the trap among the ghosts." 

Another long silence occurred. 

" And what do you think of this life of yours ?" 

** Why, I think it's sometimes good and sometimes 
bad. It depends greatly on the houses." 

" Your's is a very extraordinary case, I should think. 
There can't be many, born playactors." 
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^* A great many, sir. Look at my half-dozen, for 
instance. They can be nothing else that I can see. 
My eldest girl, Siddonia Catherine Ann, would like to 
be a milliner, poor thing, but nobody, she thinks, would 
have her; and my second boy, Hildebrand, went a voyage 
an apprentice sailor, but they bothered him so much 
in the forecastle to spout, and spin yarns of poetry, 
and sing comic songs, that he sickened at the sea, poor 
fellow, and came back to us. It cost us a good deal 
to fit him out, but he goes on in a nautical hornpipe 
once a week, — nobody better to teach that than his 
mother, — so that the clothes, although they Ve getting 
short, haven't been lost altogether." 

" Ay, and how many other children may there be in 
your party, likely to grow up in this way ?" was the 
next query. 

" Why, sir, a score or two. Let me see — ^it's easy 
telling. There's my half-dozen, to start with. De 
Morven has three. Cleves has a little girl, but she's 
not to live long. St. Jones has five, and his wife, to use 
the words of the poet, is as " ladies ah-like to be — " 

" That'll do, sir," grunted the D.D., and here termi- 
nated the Great Tragedian's examination, out of which 
he himself seemed to think he had come off with flying 
colours, judging by his expression. 

" And now, were You born a player too ?" enquired 
Doctor Brechin, turning, after an unusual pause, to the 
Amiable Villain, who bad followed his companion's 
plain unvarnished tale, and watched its various effects 
upon the querist, with immense relish ; and who, hav- 
ing seen at once, from the shelves about, what the 
Doctor's character was, had secretly resolved that, 
when his turn came, he would heap upon him as many 
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classical quotationB as he could remember, in order to j 

increase his amusing bewilderment. I 

"No, Doctor; I was not;" he politely answered. I 

" Non sum qualis eram. Like rare Ben Jonson, I was | 
bom a clergyman's son." 



Octavius. " Fray, what was his name, sir V 

" Excuse me. Doctor," said the other. " I caused 
him, when living, too much sorrow, and respect his 
memory too sincerely, to reveal . his name, and link it 
with that of a strolling actor." 

" Ay, you may well spare his spirit that pang. I 
suppose you broke his heart." 

" Don't be hard. Doctor. I have grieved long and 
deeply for my shortcomings, and * quem poenitet peccasse, 
pene est innocens,' you know." 

"Who is it ? I forget," asked the Doctor with more 
anxiety than he had shewn at any preceding part of 
the interview. 

" Seneca, I think." 

" Yes. And, bless me, sir, how did you come to 
adopt this calling ?" 

" Why, Doctor, my father was the cause. A better 
meaning man never existed, I believe, and one more 
anxious to do good could never enter your high office, 
but ' nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit.' " 

" Pliny !" blurted the Doctor, as if he were Tavey 
again, and taking down some usurping dux, in order to 
deserve the Triumph: 

" He seemed to think," continued Mowbray, " that 
the subtile and restless soul could be drilled and marched 
right into heaven. Although a minister of the cheer- 
ful Christian gospel, he looked on everything with a 
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flcvere eye. He made the Sabbath a bogle to bis chil- 
dren witii unnatural restraint. Instead of being glad 
when told to go up to the house of the Lord, we were 
sick and sorry, for, while there, we were watched like 
prisoners, and if we were discovered inattentive, even 
for a few minutes, to what we could not possibly com- 
prehend, we got in the evening a whole chapter, or 
a psalm of a dozen double verses, to learn by heart, 
and were sent supperless to our beds if we failed in it. 
Even to walk through the cornfields on Sunday, was 
a sin. Nor was the strictness lessened when we passed 
out of boyhood. Dancing, singing, and party-going 
were prohibited, and he frowned at all recreation what- 
ever, forgetting that 

* Lusns animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat sibL' 

In short, he chafed his family with the rein and the 
bit, and we broke away to ruin, and he was left to die, 
without a child beside his bed." 

The Doctor moved uneasily in his chair. 

" He came," proceeded Mowbray, " to see the mis- 
take he had committed, and in his last hours he for- 
gave us freely ; but oh ! we had a thousand vices he 
never knew, and the bulk of our misfortunes we owe to 
ourselves." 

" But how did you become, of all things, a play- 
actor 1" asked the Doctor, in a little. 

^* In an hour of thoughtlessness, after a dispropor- 
tioned reproof. Doctor. One kind word would have 
served to lay the risen spirit of rebellion. ^ Malum 
nascens facild opprimitur,' but the hoped-for kind word 
did not come, and my destiny was sealed. I had a 
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literary taste, and, like the most of young men who 
hare, found great gratification in the Theatre, and, 
when I was threatened to be thrown off by my father 
for daring to go there, I left my home, and, after a 
weary journey, joined the Thespians in a distant 
town." 

^* And have you found it what you expected t" was 
the next question. 

^* Far from it. I entered it with all sorts of roman- 
tic notions, thinking only of pleasure and notoriety, — 
* pulchrum est digito monstrari,' you know, Doctor, — I 
never associated disappointment, suffering, self-shame, 
and starvation with it. But these <2ame ere long; 
thick and threefold. The youth's dream is over, long 
ago; but now, when I have wakened, and see the reality, 
I do not altogether dislike it, and, perhaps, would 
rather be what I am, than anything else. I have, as 
one reason for this, a high idea of the Theatre, which, 
I feel convinced, if properly supported and scrupulously 
watched over by the respectable and intelligent, might 
be made one of the greatest agents for the public good, 
— second indeed only to the pulpit. As it is, it is 
abandoned by those who could cure its abuses, but, for 
the sake of the class living by it, and the few people 
who do attend it, it should be looked to, for, as long as 
it exists, it is either doing good or harm. It should be 
put down, or put right." 

** I am astonished to hear you," said the I>octor, 
suddenly recovering his gruffness. ^^ What is it but 
the devil's house, sir, — a temple of impurity, ribaldry, 
and blasphemy ?" 

" I deny that^ Doctor ;" said Mowbray, firmly but 
respectfully. 
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'' Look eyen at your boasted Shakspere, the butcher's 
son and deerstealer !'' growled Octavius. ^* Can you 
turn up a page of his, without finding a polluting stain 
onitr 

" Yes, hundreds and hundreds," exclaimed Mowbray, 
who was warming a bit on the subject. *^ But I see 
Plautus upon your shelres here, Doctor, and Aristo- 
phanes.'' 

*' Yes, Editio Optima," said the other, rubbing his 
hands, and looking round apparently to its position. 

" Well, you need not speak of stains till you throw 
these out of the window, and, as for Shakspere, I deny 
that he is impure except to those who look for it. 
Mala mens, mains animus. Doctor. His book, which 
is a copy of human life, has evil shewn in it, as well 
as good. Going through the city here on ordinary 
business, a disgusting object often comes under our 
eye, or a foul phrase upon our ear, but, — ^if in the 
whirl of people, and the multitude of our own thoughts 
we notice them, — we only pass on with a shudder, or a 
feeling of pity. And so it is with what you call stains 
in that man's work. They come not there, more often 
than those things occur, to the purest of us, in our actual 
lives. Si parra licet componere magnis, look even at 
the Bible, and you will find there scores of passages 
which must not be picked out and dwelt on singly. 
One might as well search for, and confine their gaze to 
some trifling scratch or sore upon the great human 
figure, and say that the whole was a mass of corrup- 
tion. Take your iBschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Terence, and the whole budget of them, Doctor, and 
express their spirit, if you can, into one book, and it 
will be a shadow beside our great and glorious William 
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Shakspere. Those who speak against him, do not 
know him. ' Damnant quod non intellignnt.' " 

" Yes, it's enough to make a man swear, eyen in 
Greek," here burst out Fitz-Fergus, seriously affected 
by his companion's earnestness, '^ to hear a set of in- 
fernal old women railing against the Immortal Bill !" 

Poor Garrick, a fatality accompanied his inter- 
ferences! The word "infernal" brought back the 
yision of " the deyil's house." The Reyerend Octayius, 
with a scowl, heayed himself out of his chair, and as- 
sumed the stately air he had worn when they first 
called. 

" And what occasioned your yisit, gentlemen, to me 
to-day 1" he inquired in the coldest of tones. 

" Why, we came," said Mowbray, he and his com- 
panion rising also, "to request your seryices as a 
clergyman," and here he related the circumstances as 
he had done to the Reyerend Marmaduke Bisset. 

The Doctor hemmed, pursed his mouth, and stroked 
his chin. 

" We are all alike in death," muttered the Villain. 

The Doctor gaye a grunt. 

"Persons of purer liyes than Ellen Lee and her 
father there could not be, though they belonged to 
our neglected and oyer-accused class." 

" What Church did they belong to 1" at last asked 
the D.D. 

** They went to the Leyeson Street Chapel, sir, as 
often as they could, I belieye," was the answer. 

" Oh, then," said the Doctor, with a huge sigh of 
relief, — a kind of grampus " blow," — " I can't inter- 
fere. Tou should go to one of their own clergymen." 

" They weren't members of any particular congre- 
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gation. They only went there occasionally," continued 
Mowbray, ^' and all that their friends desired was a 
short prayer at their funeral, which any Christian 
minister can give." 

" Yes, but I don't think myself at liberty to officiate 
in such matters, except for parties connected with" — 
clapping his hands upon his paunch — *' my own parti- 
cular Body," said the Doctor, " and I decline doing so, 
at once." 

So saying, he hobbled to the door, ringing the bell 
on his way, and, on reaching it, stood aside to allow 
them to pass, and shouted in the same creaking 
Toice: 

" Shew them out, Martha." 

Which Martha did accordingly, muttering, as she 
closed the door after them : 

"Sair hagglin' this time, but anither bargain, 
dootless." 

When our commissioners regained the street, the 
Great Tragedian in half-a-dozen words threw up his 
office. He would have no more *' hawking after 
churlish priests," to use his own phrase, and, as he 
struck out with offended majesty in a homeward di- 
rection, he kept reciting quotation after quotation, 
apparently suggested by the circumstances, such as, 

" Holy men I thought you. 
Upon my soul two reverend cardinal virtues. 
But caroinal sins and hollow hearts, I fear you. 
Mend them for shame, my lords." 

accompanying these ebullitions with imaginary lounges 
at the railings and walls as he passed along, managed 
skilfully by one arm, which had in its agitation 
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broken loose from the elegant fold in which it generally 
lay. 

His companion's mind, howeyer^ had now gone into 
quite a different mood. Their interview with the 
Doctor, and the stnpiiled look of that lumbering 
worthy, had eyidently tickled him immensely, and for 
some minutes, after half shouting aloud, " I haye still 
a good sprag memory. Nominativo hig, hag, hog, — 
pray you mark. Genetiyo, hujus. Accusative, Mng, 
hang, hog,'' he could not refrain from laughing heart- 
ily. But, by and by, when he again became serious, 
it was to recommence expressing his perfect belief in 
the existence of numbers of good and faithful men, 
and to state his decided reluctance to relinquish their 
object. 

He was engaged in arguments, in favour of their 
making at least one other call, when their attention 
was attracted by the conversation of two old spinster- 
looking ladies, with their faces buried in artificial 
flowers, and with aspiring and independent top-knots 
to their bonnets. They were standing near the en- 
trance of a shop, whose character was sufSciently 
indicated by the bust of a turbaned Black, with pain- 
fully scarlet nostrils, teeth white as whalebone, and 
bloodshot eyes, and who, altogether, looked as if he 
were excited, to the verge of delirium, by the demon of 
titillation. 

" Ah 1" exclaimed one of them, who had her hands 
set firmly in a tufted muff, — which looked like a mad 
cat, through which a cannon ball had passed length- 
ways carrying away its head and its tail, and in which 
she nursed a little brandy that she was taking home 
as a stomachic, — '^We have great reason to be thank- 
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ful I How bonntifully we are dealt with !'* nothing but 
the yellows of her eyes being seen, while she made the 
remark. 

** Such a godly young man 1" said the other, who 
bore daintily, with the tips of her fingers and thumb 
gathered like a parrot's claw, an old-fashioned, beaded 
reticule, containing half an ounce of green tea and a 
tract on the Millennium. 

^^So acceptable a prayer!" continued the first 
speaker. ** He was with me on Wednesday." 

«< Just an Apostle !" added her fHend. '* I expect 
him on Monday next." 

^^ And so young f ejaculated she of the muff. 

'^ Yes, so yery young !" sighed the other. 

These were commendations calculated to make our 
friends cock their ears. 

^* Just look at him ;" continued one of the old ladies. 
''SuchaSaintr 

*' Ah yes ;" said the other. ** He nerer sees anybody 
in the street. He's so filled with thought, that he 
nerer sees anybody. Dearie me 1 how pale he is, with 
study." 

^* Poor thing 1" whimpered the other. 

Looking on, in the same direction with these ancient 
gentlewomen who had moyed together to a side, our 
friends immediately distinguished the indiridual to 
whom they alluded. 

He was tall, thin, and pale-faced, with long, sleek, 
auburn hair. His black clothes were of the most 
> fashionable clerical cut; a spotless tie, emblem of 

r^' purity, was wound about his throat almost to strangu- 

j^ lation ; his hands were fastidiously glored ; he carried 

# zs 
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rather a substantial stick to become a little older 
through the accompanying idea of support ; and had, 
under one arm, a book, so tightly pressed to his 
side, that it appeared as if he belieyed that there 
existed a conspiracy in the city to depriye him of it, 
or loyed it so much that he was endeayouring to drive 
it bodily into his heart. 

This personage moved along the crowded street, 
with his head as far down as his solid-looking cravat 
would let it, and gazed upon the pavement as if im- 
mersed in thought. 

Tet, when he approached, he became, apparently, 
even more absorbed, and suddenly jerked his head fully 
half an inch lower; but our histrionic friends, who 
watched him particularly as he went by them, while 
the maidens of sixty looked at-him like two shy little 
misses, caught a glimpse of his countenance, whereon 
Fitz-Fergus gave a remarkably tragic start, clenching 
both his fists according to custom, and then, turning 
to his companion, with an extraordinary jumble of 
expression in his ruddy countenance, gasped out: 

" It can't be, Mowbray !" 

"I'm afraid it is,'' answered the other, looking 
sorrowfully at the long, black figure stalking off. 

" Oh never, but let us ask. What is that lad's — 
that young gentleman's name, ma'am, if you please 1" 
he inquired at one of the old ladies, who were now 
looking after the object of their eulogies with undi- 
minished admiration, and remarking how thin his back 
was. 

" Dearie me ! don't you know 1" asked she. " That 
is the Beverend Mr Slade, newly appointed to St. 
Swithin's, with quite a congregation of the elect. A 
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most affecting preacher, and one of the rising pillars 
of the Church !" 

*^ A rising pillar, ma'am," said the Villain, " is a 
dangerous thing. It will help to throw the roof off," 
but before the old lady could understand him, the 
Manager thanked her, and stammering, ''Oh Mowbray ! 
for heayen^B sake let us have a smoke," rushed into the 
neighbouring tobacconist's. 

Our reader will scarcely wonder that Mr Garrick 
Fitz*Fergus manifested such astonishment, and that 
his companion's opposition was effectually silenced, 
when he is informed, that, in the Apostle who had just 
passed, and been the subject of the elderly females' 
encomiums, the players had recognised a youngster, 
who, not eighteen mouths before, had taken the liberty, 
behind the scenes, of indulging in a thunderstorm while 
the audience was expected to be believing implicitly in 
the fact of its being a calm and cloudless summer day, 
and who had, for that little freak, been so rapidly and 
skilfully kicked out by the indignant Manager, as to 
make him fancy that the lightning had succeeded the 
thunder, and that he had come in for a fair share of it. 

He was quite a stripling. IS a score of years had 
gone oyer his head, it was about the most of it ; and, 
certainly, he should have been spoken of at this time, as 
the Reverend Master Slade. When he said " my bre- 
thren," one felt he should have said, '' my grandfathers 
and grandmothers, aunts and uncles, elder brothers 
and elder sisters," and scarcely more ridiculous could 
it have been to hear William Henry Betty, the young 
Boscius, at the age of fourteen successfully suing, as 
Richard, the widow of Edward, than to hear this novice- 
bishop of souls fulminating against the great vices of 
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the world, any one of which, if it had borne down on 
him, would have swallowed him as completely as the 
whale swallowed the son of Amittai, and which vices, 
by the way, he delighted to call by their broadest 
names, as if within the pulpit's magic circle he had the 
people at an advantage, and would use words which 
would not have been tolerated from him out of it, at 
least without such a remark as : ^^ Oh fie, boy ! who 
taught you to say these naughty things 1" 

The only child of a rich man, he had never felt a 
want of any kind, or been thwarted in the slightest 
desire. He had never experienced a single family 
affliction, or, through natural seriousness and sym- 
pathy with others, become practically acquainted with 
privation and sorrow. Indeed, until now, life to him 
had been an uninterrupted holiday. 

But one must be something or other in the world. 
So, after thinking of the Army, where he had a cousin, 
and the Navy, where he had an uncle, and the Bar, to 
which two or three of his companions were going, he had 
taken a fancy to be what he called *^ a black coat," and 
gone through all the necessary branches of education 
for that, just as a gentlemanly profession, and nothing 
else. He had always been a fast youth, delighting in 
jollifications and such impertinent practical jokes as 
that same thundermaking, and, during his course of 
preparation, had lived as gay as ever ; haunted green- 
rooms and saloons, played billiards and whist in the 
noonday and at night, smoked and drank ale, given 
and taken oyster suppers in their season, excelled in 
comic songs, . supported the F.B. and even handled 
the gloves himself, ridden out occasionally, pulled at 
regattas, and enjoyed himself amazingly. 
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Almost before he seemed to think of it, however, his 
curriculum was over and he came to be licensed, and 
then " all of a suddent," as the sailors say, he was 
such a renewed creature that it took away the breath 
of ererybody who knew anything about him. Byron 
woke, one morning, to find himself famous ; and, in a 
similar way, Master Slade woke one morning to go 
through the form and pleasing delusion of shaving, to 
remember that he was " the Reverend,^' and to feel 
himself becoming, positively pious. 

He was too youthful, to escape getting a church. 
Indeed, half a dozen congregations were immediately 
after him heart and soul, as if they were certain of 
salvation in the event of his being secured, and 
vice versa ; but St. Swithins won the day, and there 
he " laboured " now, a " remarkably popular young 
man," a perfect model of morality, grieved in his 
spirit even by the most innocent gaieties, and such a 
preacher, or rather reciter of essays upon Bible sub- 
jects, — original in the matter of grammar sometimes, 
but an energetic delivery covers a multitude of de- 
fects, — ^that old women fainted and beadles per- 
spired, to an unlimited extent. His style of oratory 
was spasmodic and consequently effective, for there is 
scarcely anything more exciting than a convulsion fit. 
His course was quite like a riding school lesson — 
walk, trot, canter, gallop, rear, plunge, and — walk 
again, much distressed and wiping the foam off with a 
pure white handkerchief. His allusions to his office 
were frequent. He spoke of himself, plumply and 
plainly, as a divinely-authorised messenger of truths 
of eternal import, and, when he spoke of sinners, it was 
always " you," and not " us," just as if he were im- 
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macnlately pure, and guaranteed against being him- 
self a castaway. 

But a chapter, too long already, need not be length- 
ened in following him farther, and enough, it is hoped, 
has been said, to show how natural it was that his un- 
expected appearance, at this crisis of their business, 
should bring our perplexed histrionics to a determina- 
tion. 

The Amiable Villain said nothing, but seemed sick 
of the matter now, like his burly colleague, and, as 
they were paying for their tabac, Fitz-Fergus threw 
up his head with a closing of the eyes, and exclaimed : 

" Well ! Here ends the search for a Parson." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Recounting how Little Livy and his old Pupil came to meet at 



"Search for a Parson!" echoed the vendor of tobacco, 
— " that yertnouB herb, if it be well qualified and op- 
portunely taken," as Democritus Junior " hath it," — 
in such a tone that our friends hesitated just as they 
were stepping out of the shop, and looked back at 
him. 

He was a tall, slender man, with a long head, 
hollow cheeks, a much exposed and scraggy throat, 
and narrow, high shoulders. The expression of his 
rather swarthy countenance was severe, and his clothes, 
of a faded black and genteel shape, would have looked 
more in their place worn by a hack tutor, or some 
reduced country professor of elocution. Lathy and 
lounging, slow and shrewd, he fell in with the popular 
idea, justly or unjustly acquired, of the dollar-loving 
and nigger-ruling planter, and, wearing a wide-brimmed 
straw hat and a white jacket, with a whip in his im- 
mense and skinny hand, he was just the man one could 
imagine striding through the yellow plantations of " Ole 
Virginny," and taking a practised cut, here and there, 
at the careless gatherers as he went along, causing, 
perchance, Cato to soliloquise, Jupiter to thunder, and 
Psyche to look intensely spiritual for a moment or 
two. A stranger would instantly have said, " That's 
a hard hearted customer. I wouldn't like to be in that 
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fellow's power," just as our friends had thought, when 
they hegan to pick out their coppers for the pigtail. 
But eren John Caspar Larater has admitted, that he 
daily saw a hundred countenances which he could make 
nothing of, and this was one of the incomprehensible. 

" There's no art 
To find the mind's oonstruction in the face," 

says the poet. 

Betiring a step or two, this lean and ill-fayoored 
gentleman threw his gaunt body against the back wall 
of his shop, deliberately took a chew, indulged sud- 
denly in something extremely like dislocation of the 
jawbone, thrust his closed fists, his coat cuffs being 
folded back, into his trouser pockets, screwed one eye 
shut, and brought the other to bear upon the Great 
Tragedian, with its intelligence, which was remarkable, 
eridently at the focus. 

" My friend is going to be married," he then re- 
marked, it appearing by the manner in which he said 
it, that it really was the fact, although the change was 
generally discredited ; one of the speaker's peculiari- 
ties being an eccentric emphasis, which, like Harle- 
quin's lath, was always coming down with great force 
where it could be least expected. 

" Not quite ;" was the answer. " One wife's enough." 

" I agree with you," said the dealer, in such a way 
as would lead one to think that he agreed with Fitz- 
Fergus out of a great many persons. 

" Sometimes one too much," pursued the Manager. 

" That's my opinion," said the other, exactly as if 
his opinion in particular had been mis-stated. 

<* But then, it's very often the lord of creation's 
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own fault," charitably and gallantly added the Man- 
ager, upon which the dispenser of nicotian, with a 
cricket-like chirp almost elerated what is considered 
rery vulgar to a fine art, and chisselling Fitz-Fergus 
with the one eye, eren more earnestly than before, said^ 
" You've hit it," just as if a great many people had 
missed it. ' 

"No," continued the Tragedian, considering the 
subject exhausted, and dropping into his solemn tones, 
" It was for a fee-yew-ner-al we wanted the Parson. 
But," he added cynically, '^ there's not one to be had. 
' We're quite out of it at present,' as you would say." 

"There you're wrong," said the dealer, it being 
obvious by his tone that he regarded Fitz-Fergus as 
right in everything else. 

" Well, we've tried two or three, — " 

" I grant you :" him individually. 

" And have been put off by excuses, — " 

" Quite probable that," as if nothing else was. 

" And we've given it up, — " 

" I, believe you ;" — other persons might not. 

" For there's really not— such — ^a — ^thing — ^to — be 
— ^had," boldly and decidedly concluded the Manager, 
his feelings of annoyance returning with a recurring 
remembrance of their recent interviews. 

" You're wrong ;" said the dealer assentingly, with 
a gleam playing in the solitary eye ; and varying the 
dislocation of his jawbone, he then hauled up one 
hand, and pointed languidly to a line of canisters upon 
the counter between them. 

" See these 1" he asked, his eccentric emphasis turn- 
ing up like the pea of the thimblerigger, in all kinds of 
unexpected places, although it can have small capitals 
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no further. " Well. Suppose you wanted snuff, and a 
good article. Tou try the first, and find it hard and 
dry as pepper ; you try the second — ^this one— it's a 
dead snuff: you might as well take peat, and thousands 
do. Tou try the third ; it has a fine colour, but the 
flayour's curious. Now, would there be any fair 
reason for your belieying that there was not a good 
particle in the whole shopi What might come of 
your giying up there 1 Tou might lose the yery best. 
Plain Black and Brown, but nothing better," he added 
with a solemn shake of his head, taking up the fourth 
canister, screwing its lid of^ lifting a pinch out of it, 
rubbing it between his finger and thumb for a moment, 
and afterwards playing it up against his long irregular 
nose, as a boy fillips a bird's beak. He then, with 
closed eyes, as if abandoning himself to delicious sen- 
sations, held oyer the tin yessel to the commissioners, 
who ayailed themselyes of the courtesy, although the 
Great Tragedian's solid corporation was so seriously 
agitated by the effects, that he was quite unable to 
carry on the conyersation, and, with tears in his eyes, 
and a crimson face, stood staring at the shopkeeper, as 
if conyicted of premature judgment, and thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. 

" Then, sir ;" said the Villain, taking it up. " Tou 
think that a kind hearted and unprejudiced clergyman 
may be found." 

'* Dozens," said tbe dealer, setting down the canister, 
and putting on its lid with a slap, as if he had them all 
in it, snug ; in which eyent they would haye had a tick- 
lish time of it. 

" Well, sir ; I was of that opinion," said Mowbray. 

** Tou were right, then," remarked the other, as if 
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he wasn't right, now. '< Let us suppose another case. 
Suppose either of you had a child." 

'^ I hare half a dozen/' gasped the Manager. 

"I neyer denied that/' continued the shopkeeper. 
*^ But I put it wrong. Suppose I had a child ; we 
may call it, four or five years old ; perhaps, the height 
of this counter. Well, it becomes sick, let us say ; 
out of sorts; more serious; laid up; said to be in 
danger. Very well. Suppose that after a hard day's 
work, a parson, as you call him, and some people will 
call a thing one way, and some another, — ^that makes 
no matter, the thing remains, — a parson came, and sat 
the most of a night with it, and not only turned the 
minds of those about it in the right way, — ^for there^s 
a right way and there's a wrong way, — but trimmed 
the light, and shook up the pillow, and held the drink 
the child cried for to its mouth, and wiped its brow, 
and shaded its hair, and felt its pulse, and wouldn't 
leaye it till it was asleep and thought to have got the 
turn. Now, what would you say of such a parson 1" 

" Why, I would say," exclaimed Fitz-Fergus, fully 
recoyered, and apparently quickened mentally by his 
recent exercises, " I would say that he was a man, and 
that, ah — ^take him for all in all, we ne'er would look 
upon his like again." 

'' But, there you would be wrong," said the tobac- 
conist abruptly, upon which the Manager gaye one 
sneeze more, as if the sudden and unlooked for opposi- 
tion had percussed an unexploded grain of the Plain 
Black and Brown. 

" I would say," remarked the Villain thoughtfully, 
" that he was worthy of the great name he bore, of a 
director of Christian worship, and a teacher and illus- 
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trator of Christian doctrine. I wonld say that he 
was, at all eyents, trying to be a trae follower of Him, 
who pitied the sick, and lored little children." 

'* That's liker it/' said the dealer with another 
cricket-like chirp, and mnning his one eye rapidly up 
and down the Villain's figure. ** Well, there are many 
snch men, I beliere ; and one of them left my house at 
two this morning." 

" Ah, had you a youngster, very ill 1" asked Fits- 
Fergus. 

" We almost lost a little fellow— our only one ;" 
was the answer. 

'' But he's better?" asked the Tragedian, with a de- 
gree of strange anxiety. 

" Yes he is, thank God ;" just, however, as if others 
were worse. 

'' I'm glad of that," sighed the Great Tragedian 
relieredly. " It's terrible to lose them at that ag;e,'* 
and be thought of his little Mortimer Stanley, word of 
whose death had been brought to him, when he was 
tearing away at Sir Giles Orerreach. 

*^ And where does this gentleman lire ?" enquired the 
Villain. " Is it far away 1" 

" Two streets off. I'll shew you how to go," and, 
heaving himself up to the perpendicular, the shop- 
keeper lounged round the end of the counter, and, 
hanging by one shoulder to the side of the door, pointed 
out the direction. 

" Livingstone's the name ;" he added, as they were 
leaving. *^ Little Livy. Everybody about knows him. 
Ask the old woman at the stand yonder ; I see him 
cracking with her now and then." 

Thanking their informant, and having their gratitude 
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acknowledged by another chirp and feat of extmsion, 
the deputies thereupon proceeded to the quarter indi- 
cated, and shortly rang the bell at our old friend^s 
house, the door of which was opened to them by the 
quiet-faced, furthy-figured, and doucely-dressed house- 
keeper, with her pure and many -ruffled cap, her 
abruptly turned up, dark brown " fronts," her shawl 
pinned across her bosom, and her purple pincushion 
dangling at her side, and who, in answer to their 
inquiry, asked them to follow her to " the Menister^s 
Room." 

Entering the sanctum the deputies were a good deal 
surprised. 

Little Livy — ^in his gray house coat, without a 
neckerchief, and with his shirt collars folded down like 
a boy's ; ensconced in the easy chair, with a leg and 
slippered foot oyer one of its arms, and with his 
scorched-looking cremona at his shoulder, — was play- 
ing with long, slow motions. 

When his visitors appeared, glancing at them, 
without ceasing, he asked in a low yoice and with an 
imploring kind of expression, if they could wait fire 
minutes, and being answered by both with, " Oh yes, 
sir, certainly," he nodded to them to be seated, and 
continued the tune he was engaged with, looking 
anxiously at his Wee Wifie when any passage came 
requiring unusual nicety, as if wondering if they would 
be equal to the difficulty, and, then, raising his head 
with a light-hearted toss, and gazing from one to the 
other of his yisitors with an abstracted expression. 

It was one of the Scotch airs which he played ; a 
simple air, than which, howerer, nothing could be more 
plaintire or moving, and Little Livy threw into it such 
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tenderness that eren the Villain's lips hegan to qniTcr, 
and the tears came into the hloodshot eyes of tbe 
warm-natored Manager, who again saw the last look he 
got from his little Morty. 

'' There !" said the Minister with a sigh, as, after 
its last long drawn note of lamentation died, leaTing 
the soul of sadness behind it, he rose, and carefully 
deposited the instmment on his small round table. 
^* There's heart there. That makes one better, doesn't 
iti" a question which Fitz-Fergus could only answer 
by shaking his head mournfully, while he kept rounding 
the sides of his hat with his arm, peering anxiously upon 
it, as if it were a new one and had just encountered its 
first trial. 

"And now, gentlemen;" continued the Minister, 
" what was it that you wished to see me about V* 

" Well, sir," said Mr Mowbray, taking the bull by 
the horns, and trying to button the buttonless glore ; 
" we are Actors, Mr Livingstone." 

" You'll hare your own trials, then, I'll warrant," 
remarked Little Liyy. 

" We hare," continued the Villain ; " and one of the 
heayiest has befallen us at this time," and here he 
narrated the circumstances, to which the Minister 
listened with much interest. 

" Poor thing !" he said when the other concluded 
bis account. "She has been early and suddenly called 
away, and it must hare been a loving heart that broke 
for her. They're together again, and happier now, 
let us hope, and as for your loss by their death, just 
look at it in the proper way, and it will prove a true 
blessing. The remembrance of them, will be far more 
precious than their presence. And you want me to 
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help you with a small subscription T' he murmured, 
putting his hand into his pocket. " I haren't much 
to spare, but — " 

" Not — not a farthing, sir," said the Great Trage- 
dian, now recoyered so far as to be able to speak, and 
springing to his feet. " We have managed all that, 
sir. We did it among ourselyes, sir ; as well we might : 
it will be our turn some day. What we want you to 
do, sir, is to say a few words at the fee-yew-ner-al, if 
you would be so extremely good, sir." 

" Extremely good, my friend ? Why, it's my duty. 
I'm bound and willing to do that," and, with these 
words, the Minister took a note of the engagement in 
his memorandum book. ** Now you may depend upon 
me," he added as he closed it. " I know the place 
well ; there hare been other sad scenes there. I'll be 
with you half an hour before the time, and the more 
that can meet me then, the better pleased I will be. 
Tell all your friends to come. They need not care 
much about appearances. God looketh on the heart." 

Thereon the commissioners took their leave with 
unfeigned respect, Little Livy opening the door for 
them, and shaking hands, and Fitz-Fergus giving his 
great bow to the Venetian Senators and others, which, 
it being too magnificent a salutation to be indulged in 
on a stairhead, almost resulted in a serious accident ; 
from the chance of which he had scarcely recovered, 
when his fellow deputy slapped him with unusual hearti- 
ness upon his broad back, exclaiming triumphantly : 
- " Now, didn't I tell you, Fitz ?" 

To which the answer was brief but significant : 

** Hyperion to a satyr !" 

This highly favourable termination to the eventful 

Aa 
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commission iras duly commniiicated to the rest of the 
Company that same night, when they met together for 
the performance ; and strange was the anxiety mani- 
fested to do respect to the approaching ceremony. 
Eyen between the acts the matter was seriously dis- 
cussed, and, before skipping on again, with a sweet 
smile of gratitude, to repeat her " Highland Fling to 
the tune of TuUochgorum," — ^which would hare aston- 
ished eyen Highlanders — ^the Danseuse had a hasty 
remark to make to one of her friends about crape and 
a white handkerchief. 

On the funeral day, and before the stated hour, the 
room was well filled with men, women, and children ; 
two of the last, about an age, being habited in black 
tunics, after the fashion of the unfortunate Princes in 
Bichard the Third. The ladies' mournings were a 
little theatrical in effect, but of a sombre character, 
and decent upon the whole. Fitz-Fergus and one or 
two of the gentlemen, by a seyere struggle, appeared 
in black ; some had their coats tightly buttoned up to 
coyer figured yests; and others wore cloaks which 
they maintained about their persons with a tightness, 
probably to be accounted for by their restraint of 
emotion ; but, to make up for all deficiencies, the most 
of them indulged in immense hangers to their hats, for 
the proyision of which two pairs of pantaloons, tried 
and discarded by almost eyery one, had been sacrificed 
without the least compunction. 

" The art of our necessities is strange, 
And can make yile things predons. " 

The chest of drawers and side table of the small 
plain lodging chamber, — the scene of many glorious 
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pictures lost for ever, — were covered with white ganze, 
At one side, on the bed, lay the dim-black coffins, only 
distinguished by their spare ornaments of light and 
dark coloured metal. Along the other sides, on chairs 
or trunks, sat the women and children, while the men 
grouped quietly about the door. On the window sill, 
one above the other, lay Ellen's Bible and Shakspere, 
already looking as if they were books which had rarely 
been opened, and there stood her myrtle, its leaves 
smiling no longer. 

Punctual to the hour. Little Livy arrived, and, on 
entering the room, shook hands with the women, saying 
a kind word to each ; and who can tell what good the 
Minister's grasp imparted to these wasted and weary 
hands so familiar with the hare's foot 1 

Then, taking a small volume from his bosom, he, — 
with the words, slowly and distinctly uttered, " This is 
the Book containing the Glad Tidings ; the news of 
pardon offered to all, only, however, through One who 
died for us ; the news of another real world, more real 
than this, and of an endless existence of peace and 
happiness to everybody who will have it" — read 
several passages, selected with such wisdom, that, in 
them, not only was the outline of man's creation, fall, 
and redemption given, but the main Christian precepts 
stated. Comparatively a few sentences placed before 
them their history, position, and possible destiny. He, 
thereafter, addressed them earnestly, and with such a 
manner that each present felt as if personally and 
privately spoken to. He dwelt on the sad event, the 
cause of their meeting, and in such moving language 
that several of the women sobbed, and some of the men 
slowly turned their faces to the wall ; insisted on the 
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possibility of every one being able to effect good, in 
whatever circumstances or calling he or she might be ; 
and concluded by a warm and fervent player on behalf 
of those about him, so simply worded, so solemnly 
spoken, and addressed with so much obvious faith to 
the invisible but present Deity, — "their Father" — 
that deep awe filled the hearts of his hearers, and 
"vows that bind the will" were "in silence made" by 
many. 

Taking then a friendly farewell of those who were 
to remain behind, he left with the funeral party for the 
churchyard, and, though many a strange procession 
passed through the city streets, there could scarcely 
have been one more odd than this, in which the players, 
in their seedy suits, endeavoured to fall in with the 
usages of that society by which they were regarded as 
outcasts, but, notwithstanding, walked with a theatrical 
style and tendency to effect, while Little Livy went 
along with them, — flanked right and left by the Great 
Tragedian and Amiable Villain, who felt peculiarly 
connected with him through their commission, — per- 
fectly unconscious of the singularity of his situation, 
his mind being taken up with his Master's goodness, 
in granting to him this opportunity of proclaiming the 
divine intelligence in a by-place. 

At the churchyard gate, where its solemn burden 
was given up by the hearse, — leaving it, the money 
earned, to be trundled home behind the usual lively 
trot, with its death-heads grinning delighted with their 
ride, — ^Little Livy, the others having speedily taken 
places at "the spokes," upon waking up from his 
revery, found himself following Ellen's coffin as the 
chief mourner usually does. This struck him for a 
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moment, but, there being no relative here, it mattered 
little, and he, therefore, retained that place when they 
reached the grave, and, standing on a cross board at 
its head, received the end cord from the bustling un- 
dertaker. 

As he held it loosely, ere yet the bars on which the 
coffin rested were withdrawn, he felt another cold and 
trembling hand, beside his, taking hold of it, but at 
the moment he was too occupied with a new train of 
thought about the utter friendlessness of this father 
and child, and there were too many pressing about, to 
remark it. 

The coffin came to be lowered, and it slowly sank, 
till it had reached its place and lay upon the earth. 
Then the others, gathering nearer and bending over, 
cast upon its gloomy lid, the glaringly-yellow cords, like 
emblems of vanity, and Little Livy, also loosening his 
grasp, unclasped that entrusted to him, to let it go 
along with them. 

But the strange hand, trembling like an aspen, was 
stretched forward retaining it, and, it was only after a 
distinct pause, that it was renounced, and then in such 
a way as seemed to indicate that a sore separation was 
taking place. 

As it, at last, fell, a wild cry of grief was heard, and 
Little Livy found a head drop, like a lump of lead, upon 
his shoulder. 

On turning round, he started to behold Graham 
Kennedy, pale as marble and with staring eyes. 

" Oh Mr Livingstone," he gasped. " Was it Ellen?" 

" God bless me !" exclaimed the Minister. " You 
here, my boy ? What's the meaning of this ?" 

But there was no answer. His favourite seemed in- 
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eyes fixed upward in reyerent wonder, as if npon a 
hovering angel. 

The yarious memories which passed through the 
Minister's mind, and were so indicated, during that 
affectionate yigil, were connected with the circum- 
stances of his early life. 

No one had ever heard Little Livy speak of his 
childhood. With him, who so resembled his Diyine 
Master in the loye of children, and who was so beloyed 
by them, this was a sealed subject. 

He was of the number of those truly poor ones who 
haye never beheld the face, or heard the voice of a mo- 
ther ; and he had lost his father at so early an age, 
that, strangely enough, he remembered nothing of him, 
but his light-blue eyes. Left an orphan thus soon, he 
had fallen into the hands of an owl-faced and bearded 
grandaunt, in whom there existed that phenomenon a 
woman-miser, one who hoarded money for the sake of 
secretly seeing it, and grudged herself food, fire, and 
raiment ; and, beside her annoyance at the unexpected 
burden of its support^ and the fact of her cunning 
solitude being invaded by a witness, this person almost 
loathed the child for its deformity, which was then 
much more noticeable, and tiireatened to keep it help- 
less for life. God, and his own heart, only knew what 
its young bitterness had been, under the griping, sus- 
picion, and declared dislike, of this unnatural relative. 
Alas ! from his own experience Little Livy could sym- 
pathise with the starved, the stricken, and the friend- 
less ; and yet, it was the case, that, to this day, one of 
the items of his private bedside prayer was ; " May 
Aunt Lizzy's soul be with Thee in heaven !" 

Through bis weak state of health, he could not have 
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gone to school at the ordinary age, but, long after he had 
become strong enough, he was kept at home, and used 
as a drudge. Indeed, it was only through the hints of 
the neighbours, and, particularly of one, a tall, portly, 
high-coloured, and imperious looking cobbler, — ^the 
warbling of whose lark had long been Boyd's only de- 
light, and who was called *' the king,'' from his holding 
a chief part in the procession on Saint Crispin's day, 
when he walked in a purple robe, the train of which 
was borne by pages — ^that his gruff kinswoman reluc- 
tantly consented. 

The first day at school is an eyent, and, generally a 
happy one. But no proud parent or kind friend hung 
and sorted the satchel upon Boyd Liyingstone's back, 
or led him into that new region of life with a grasp 
that imparted confidence. He had to go alone. 

Wildly glancing and ignorant, but with a mind 
sharpened by suffering and full of strange thoughts and 
fancies through a companionless and terrified existence, 
he set out on his solitary way, followed by a sullen 
" Off with you, and tak care o' the suUer !" Like an 
ownerless and beaten dog, he skulked along in the 
direction of the mysterious school, of which he had, 
many a time, after the cobbler's praise of it, stolen to 
have a sly and enyious view, but which had latterly 
been held out to him, by her, as a place where he would 
" catch it." 

When he had got into its street, he entered the 
passage in which he had lurked on these occasions, and, 
peeping out, saw the gray, wise-looking, many win- 
dowed building, and, in front of it, a multitude of boys 
and girls fk*om whom there rose a constant buzz, oc- 
casionally interrupted by shrill hurras, as, one after 
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another, the new scholars, accompanied by grown up 
persons, came in sight, and were recognised and wel- 
comed. 

The hour arrived and pealed out. Each of its nine 
strokes made the wretched boy's heart dirl. The noisy 
groups were swallowed up ; one after another the re- 
luctants entered upon duty ; and ere ]ong the street 
was silent and unbroken by a single figure. 

The gruff dismissal behind him, the fixed time past, 
eyery moment of delay adding to the crime, — for as 
nothing less had lateness been spoken of to him, — and 
with a strong presentiment upon his mind of new 
troubles, Boyd became faint, and was obliged to lean 
upon the wall. 

When he recovered, he staggered out and moved 
along with scarcely lifted eyes, impelled by the return- 
ing memory of what his neighbour ''the King" had said, 
that, if he got his strength, schooling would yet make 
a man of him. 

He reached the door, and listened, with a sharp look 
and side held head, as he was daily in the habit of doing 
behind his closet door at home. 

The drone of the scholars, with the voice of the 
teacher rising now and then in an attempt to maintain 
order against the excitement of the day, awed him, and, 
trembling, he sat down on the steps. 

The thought of the only way in the world to help 
himself returned, and, struggling up, he tapped and 
waited, peering into the keyhole with a pursed mouth. 

But the sound had not been heard. It seemed as 
if the school itself would have nothing to do with him, 
his timidity came back, and he shook his head and 
wrung his withered hands in despair. 
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Then a thought that it was life or death seemed to 
seize upon him, for straggling down, and snatching np 
a large pebhle, he knocked with it loudly. 

The noise had not been made in yain this time, the 
strong Toice within shouted, ^* Silence, boys 1" and, in 
a succeeding lull, footsteps approached the door, which 
was soon opened, and the teacher bent oyer him, after 
haying taken, with his gray, bushy-browed eyes, a 
kind of prisoner's glance up at the dappled sky. 

** What is wanted, my boy 1" he asked, holding the 
door behind him, and stooping. 

** She's let me gang tae the schuil," the youngster 
answered, his gaze riyetted on the ground. 

The old man closed the door behind, and looked at 
him more directly. After his suryey, he drew out his 
under lip a little, and snapped his finger and thumb, 
— 2L habit he had, — and then he stood quiet and un« 
decided like. 

Seized, through this silence, with a fear of rejection, 
Boyd abandonedly threw up his head, gazed implor- 
ingly into the Dominie's face, and said, — ^and there 
was some wonder in his tone : 

*^ She sent the bawbees. 'Am to pay a quarter." 

^* Was it your mother, my child?" 

*^ Na^ ah ncyer had nae mother." 

" Is your father liying 1" 

^* Na : he's deid. I dinna mind him. Mah fcther's 
auntie says he wus a prodigal." 

*' It was your father's aunt, then, who sent you to 
me ; was it t" 

Ay. She says ah'U be guid for naethin' because 
'am humfy. But Sandy Pollock the shoemaker says, 
if ah get readin', an' writin', an' coontan', they'll make 
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a man of me jet, an' ah'll be able to read the 
papers/' 

"So yon will, my dear," whispered the teacher, 
taking off Boyd's cap, clearing back the hair from his 
round white brow, holding his face up, and then lightly 
patting him on the head. " Never mind the quarter 
wage just now. Take it back to her. We must first 
see, you know, how you get on. Wait here a mo- 
ment, my little fellow, and then you'll join the 
classes." 

With this he went in, shutting the door behind him, 
and, after proclaiming another " silence !" said : 

" Boys ! — ^I need not say a word to the girls, — a 
poor youth is about to join the school. He is fatherless 
and motherless. He is deformed too. Before I bring 
him in, I think it right to remind you, that his present 
appearance has been ordained or permitted by God, 
and that it might have been the case of any of you as 
well as of him, and may yet be your case before you 
die, — although I pray that it may not. I have also 
to ask you to remember how our Saviour, when on the 
earth, had compassion upon the deformed. He seemed 
grieved to see the ruin sin had wrought with the grace- 
ful and wondrous human body, and he always bestowed 
upon such persons his divine attention. Do you re- 
member any instances 1" 

There was a pause, which was broken by a low, 
sweet voice, from among the girls, saying : 

" The woman who was bowed together, and could 
not lift herself up." 

" Yes, Miss," continued the teacher, " and he made 
her straight. She did not apply to him. He saw her 
and called for her. It was his own pity. Then there 
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was the man who had a withered hand, and many 
others. Well, I hare to request yon, instead of smiling 
at this poor boy, or whispering about him, or calling 
him names, to be more kind to him than to others; 
doing eyerything you can to make him forget what he 
is, without showing that yon notice any difference. 
If I hear of any one giving him annoyance, I will 
dismiss that boy as unworthy to remain in my school." 

During the delivery of these remarks, there was 
entire attention, and, in the continued silence, Boyd 
again heard the footsteps of the master, who, opening 
the door, took him kindly by the wrist, and led him in, 
and across the schoolroom, to one of the desks. 

On his appearing, the body of the scholars continued 
quiet, but this only made tittering and exclamations 
in different parts of the hall more distinct. 

The teacher stopped a moment, and gazed about 
him with an ashamed face, but the unkindness shewn, 
despite his advice and warning, had come from too 
many quarters, and was at once too skilfully concealed, 
to allow him to make an example. He could only 
murmur, " Ob dear ! Fie, fie." 

Beceiving his first lesson, and not daring afterwards 
to raise his hea4, Boyd was soon so engaged in it as 
to forget, in some measure, his painful singularity and 
this cruel welcome ; but when the classes came to be 
dismissed, he was not allowed to remain untroubled. 

^ On his going out, — ^the last of all, — a combination 
seemed formed against him by a set of ruddy, round 
cheeked bullies. Nicknames, evidently intended for 
him, were bandied about. ^'Bichard the Third!" 
shouted one. '* The real dromedary ! Walk up I All 
alive!" bawled a second, and a third talked of the 
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little Tailor in the Arabian Nights who was choked 
with the fish-bone." One asked if he conld make a 
summersault ; another offered to run a race with him, 
his feet in his pockets ; another limped by apparently 
with difficulty ; and a fourth, shoving his bonnet up be- 
tween, his back and jacket, said, that if they put their 
shoulders together, they might thrash the school. 

Boyd could not restrain tears, and stole away, 
dreading bodily harm, and belieying himself regarded 
as a monster by*scores of eyes. 

When he got to the end of the street, and round the 
corner, — ^he did not dare to look back till then, and 
often fancied he heard behind him the cunning foot- 
steps of some mocking follower, — ^he leant against the 
wall to regain his breath, and, by and by^ felt an in- 
clination to see, once more, his hard hearted school- 
mates. 

Taking off his cap, therefore, and holding it with 
both hands at his back, he peeped round the corner. 

Yonder they were, his persecutors! spinning and 
humming like bees in front of the gray building. They 
had formed into parties, and already commenced games. 
The boys were stealthily seeking or fleeing with roars, 
at spy, or playing the handball against the high, blank 
gable; the girls were engaged with pallall upon the 
chalked payement, or, joined hand in hand, danced in 
swaying circles, singing : 

" Here we go round the jingy ring, 
The jingy ring, the jingy ring. 
Here we go round the jingy ring, 
And tl^ough the merry Metanzie !" 

As he remained, watching their free moyements, 
and listening to their merry sounds, his breast aching 
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under the feeling of his being an outcast, a light hand 
was laid upon his arm, and, turning round, he saw a 
tall girl with a mild face, clear blue eyes, and fair 
ringlets, who wore a broad-brimmed straw bonnet, 
and had a schoolbag slung over her shoulder, and who 
on his looking about, said, in a sweet Toice : 

" Little boy, will you take the half of my cake 1" 

Boyd glanced up into the speaker's face, and at the 
offered gift^ and then, gazing on the ground, was silent. 
He thought it must haye been a mistake. 

" Do take it," she continued, ''and you will make me 
glad. We are fellow scholars. I saw you when you 
came in to-day, and I watched you all the time after- 
wards. Ton were very industrious indeed." 

As she continued to hold it out to him, he took the 
cake. 

'' You must try," she said, " not to care about the 
rude boys, and to forgive them. They don't know how 
ill they are behaving, and will be sorry for it some 
day. And you must work well at your lessons." 

'' Ah maun learn hard," muttered the urchin, gain- 
ing confidence from her kind tones, and employing the 
language he had often heard used about himself, " for 
ah'll never be able tae dae any strong work, and mah 
fether's auntie says ah'll be guid for naethin' an' sterve. 
But the shoemaker in the back coort — ^Pollock that 
has the lerk — ^it got a new divot yesterday ! — says if 
ah get writin' an' coontan' they'll mak a man o' me 
yet." 

" Then you must do all you can, you know, and, as 
I am in the same school, and a good way on, I will 
help you now and then. Are you going home ?" she 
asked. 
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*^ Ay," he replied, and, as his modesty returned sud- 
denly with another glance, he, casting down his eyes 
again, added " leddy." 

" Ah don't call me lady," she murmured, shaking 
her head. *' I'm just a girl, and in the same school 
with you, remember. Call me Botha, if you like. 
That's my name. Is it along this way you gol" 

"Ay." 

" Then I will accompany you so far," she continued, 
and " What's your name 1" she enquired as they moyed 
on together. 

'< Mah richt name is Boyd Liyingstone," he answered. 
" That was mah fether's name. But ah dinna get that 
offen. Ah get ither names ah dinna like," he added in 
a lower Toice. 

" Well, I at least will always call you by the proper 
one, and, if you learn your tasks well, you'll soon 
make them forget all the other foolish names. Oh 
Boyd, — ^wait a moment ! Yes :" she said, after stand- 
ing thoughtfully. '' Yes, I will make a call at a shop 
up this steep street. Will you go with me ? It will 
not take us long." 

Boyd's assent was giren in his instantly commencing 
to trudge in the direction indicated, and they soon 
reached the shop she spoke of, the contents of whose 
small, square window were of a most miscellaneous 
character, ranging from loaves and milk to coarse, blue 
glass bottles filled with pins in dazzling intermixture. 

" Come in with me, Boyd," said his new friend. " I 
will keep you only a minute or two," and, mounting its 
two or three steps, they went in. 

It was a wonderfully clean place, and behind the 
counter a tidy, little woman was busy with, apparently. 
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a new supply of gingerbread horses, rejoicing in cnr- 
rant eyes, ooarsely-gilt saddles, and bridles as thick as 
their legs. With this person, Botha, who receiyed 
from her a delighted welcome, immediately began to 
conyerse. 

But, from the moment of his entering, Boyd had 
been attracted by a strange sight. 

At the farthest back part of the space outside of the 
counter, there sat, upon a box, a stout man, who wore 
a suit of rough, blue clothes like a sailor's. His small, 
bullet head, coyered with closely cropped hair, hung 
down ; his body kept swinging from side to side ; and, 
as he crooned monotonously, he turned, round and 
round, a large, clear-bright ring, which he held by both 
hands. 

When they came out, his new acquaintance asked : 
" Well Boyd, did you see him ?" 
" The buddy shooan 1 Ay. Wha was't V 
" 1*11 tell you now, as we go along. Ah, you and 
I, Boyd, should be thankful that we haye got our 
senses. It's a terrible thing to want reason ; not to 
know what's right or wrong, or be trusted with any- 
thing. No bodily illness that we can haye, is as bad as 
that. Ton's the woman's only son, and he was bom 
an idiot. You neyer hear him make any sound but 
that strange, low song, or see him do anything but 
work that ring about : he has done it since he was a 
child, and the iron has become just like silyer. I often 
think, Boyd, of that poor woman. How much she has 
had to try her, and how patient and eyen blythe she 
is! Her shop is the one to which almost all the 
scholars go, between twelye and one o'clock, for their 
pieces. It's quite a busy place, then. In they rush, 
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laughing and talking, telling secrets or stories; — 
sometimes half-a-dozen of them in a cluster, and all, 
so glad and healthy. Nohody in the whole city can 
see more girls and hoys, I*m sure, than Mary Beid 
does ; and, just think of it, he was her child, and he 
has never done anything all his life, hut swing, and 
cry, and work his iron ring in yon strange way. She 
can't even trust him to go to the well, she told me. 
And then there's no hope! He will always he the same. 
He'll never have his wits till he's dead, she says ; hut 
oh ! how much he'll think of his mother then. She must 
attend him just as if he were quite young, and must so 
often wonder who will care for him as she now does, 
when she goes away. Ah Boyd, ought not yon and I 
to he thankful r 

There was a silence that continued until they were 
opposite the " land" in which the hoy lived, and, waking 
up as from a revery, he pointed it out to her. 

**Then good-hye, Boyd!" she cried cheerily, and 
shook hands with him. '' Good-bye. Perhaps I will 
meet you, to-morrow morning, up at the comer yonder, 
before the school goes in, and I will then hearken you 
your lesson. Learn hard, and try to be able to say, 
and never mind the rude boys, who don't know better. 
Good-bye again, Boyd! Good-bye! Good-bye!" she 
cried lightly, as she walked away nodding short nods 
over her shoulder and wheeling her bag. 

Having clambered hastily up to the stairhead, he 
stood, watching her with keen eyes fVom below its 
wooden rail, till, with a farewell wave of the hand to 
him, she turned a corner. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Contiiraiiig Little livy's past histoiy. 

Often had the Minister yisited, and assisted to ex- 
amine, schools, since that old time, and — it was, he 
believed, the result of his habit, then, of looking up for 
his earliest friend upon going in — ^the first thing he 
did, on entering, was to run his glance along the 
benches occupied by the girl scholars. He had 
seen numbers more beautiful than Botha : rosebuds of 
humanity ; ay and lily buds, alas ! for there were al- 
ways some of too unearthly a brightness, and the 
remains of many a little one by whom his wandering 
eye had been attracted, he had soon followed to the 
grave, haunted by the otherworld look she wore when 
he last beheld her : such a look as invariably brought 
back to his mind the words, '' In heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven." 

Botha's countenance was of a slightly-full and soft 
character, pale in complexion, but liable to sudden 
flushings which were so noticeable in their course that 
it seemed as if a delicate, yet defined rose reflection 
passed gradually over it. Her hair was of a silver-gray 
or moth colour, and dropt in long, close curls over her 
bosom and back. Her eyes were large and clear-blue ; 
and, from their mildness, her glances were arrest- 
ing. In figure she was slender, and all her motions, 
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eyen the most trifling, were free and graceful. In 
making actions with her hands, they seemed, birdlike, 
to be mounting, hovering, or alighted ; and when she 
was talking or listening, her head, through her own 
earnestness or sympathy with the party who spoke to 
her, moved gently, as if it were swayed by the invisible 
tide of the air. Of her voice, nothing more can be said, 
but that, when the remembrance of it rose, at times, 
among the best notes of his old cremona, Little Livy 
would lay it down, to hear, in silence, a higher music 
than its strings could yield. 

Numbers he had seen more perfect in feature and 
flowerlike in colour, but never one whose face and mein 
were so inspired with tender-heartedness, and a ready 
and vivid interest in everybody. She seemed to have 
no thought of herself, but to be living for the good 
or happiness of others. She did not appear to see 
a stranger in any person poor or odd-looking, bnt 
walked in the crowd as if it were one family, and had 
a habit of greeting and talking with parties whom she 
casually met, which left upon other minds the same 
feeling. 

When she passed out of sight on that first school* 
day, the air, so sunny golden, seemed, to the little boy, 
to grow dark and heavy, and, for a while, he hnng 
motionless upon the wooden •stairhead gazing, with a 
dull heart, towards the corner at which she had van- 
ished ; but, wakened from his revery by a burst of 
music from his neighbour-prisoner as if in congratula- 
tion, he, with a quick light step and cheerful face, 
turned in to his dreary dwelling. 

How difibrent the solitary and neglected orphan 
then felt! Be could, thenceforward, endure all 
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sufferings, for, under any wrong, he could think of 
Botha, and the recollection of her gentle image and 
sweet voice was a treasure, of which no one could 
deprive him. 

Slipping into his cell-like closet, he sat down on its 
floor under the small window with its many-patched 
and bull-eyed panes, and gave the book his whole 
thought, till the light faded, and he could distinguish 
the letters no longer. But he could see Botha ! In 
the shadows of night She did not die away, but only 
brightened more. Then he crept into his coarse bed, 
with a light bosom though prayerless, — for, strange 
and sad to say, he knew not God, — and he mused on 
her, till sleep flowed over him. But sleep could not 
banish Botha, and in his dreams they walked along 
together, and she always called him "Boyd." 

The almost-level morning sunrays wakened him to 
his simple studies, with which he wrestled so earnestly, 
that when his scanty bowl of porridge was set down 
to him, with something nearer to kindness than had 
been shewn before, he could scarcely touch it. 

And oh ! when at last he came to feel that he was 
prepared, the minutes moved like snails, occasionally 
time seemed to have stopped, and, if he peeped once at 
the old cuckoo clock upon the kitchen wall, he did so 
fifty times, and heard each of its year divided-like first 
notes with as much of a spring delight as we hear 
" the wandering voice " itself on its return. 

At length the school-hour approached, and off he 
set, anxiously grasping his primer. It was a lovely 
summer morning, and the atmosphere was clear and 
cool. He inhaled long breaths, and felt as if he were 
drinking in new life. 
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Haying reached the comer of the school street, he 
looked about him. 

There was no Botha to be seen ; bnt it was early. 

His head unbonneted, as on the preyions day, he 
then peeped round with one eye towards the school, 
and saw two or three of the new scholars, sitting on 
the steps of the door and loitering near it, no doubt 
anxious, like himself, to be " in time," and to know the 
result of their first labours. This reconnoitring oyer, 
he sat down at the side of the payement, and, once 
more, went at his lesson with busy lips and a pointed 
finger. 

" Working hard, Boyd !" cried in a little the bell-like 
yoice; and, struggling up immediately, he saw the 
owner of it coming running along, school-bag in hand, 
her face flushed through her haste, and the broad 
ribbons which bound her bonnet under her chin stream- 
ing on either side behind her. 

"And how are you this loyely, loyely morning, 
Boyd 1" she enquired, when she reached him, taking 
hold of his wrinkled hands. 

" Oh 'am better than ah ever was, — ^and ah can say, 
ah think ;" he added, seriously. 

'* Can you indeed 1 How nice !" she exclaimed, her 
eyes filled with pleasure. " But we'll see, we'll see,*' 
she proceeded, primming her mouth and nodding her 
head with mock gravity. " I'll hearken you, Master 
Boyd. Come, we'll sit down together here. It's such 
a quiet street." 

" Wull you sit on mah bunnet ?" asked the young- 
ster, with impulsiye politeness. 

" Oh no, thank you Boyd. Put it on again. I'll 
sit on my scboolbag. There," she said, placing it. 
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" that's a very pretty seat, you see — quite a small 
couch I declare !" 

And so down they sat, side by side. 

" Shut your book, Boyd," said his kind preceptress ; 
" now, begin." 

Thereon he did begin and, — with many a long 
pause, and intense stare right through all the houses, 
and closing of eyes, and enquiring glances, and sud- 
den petitions not to help him '^ for it was comin'," — 
end he did. 

" Excellent !" she exclaimed, rising. ** You can, in- 
deed say !" 

Then she drew herself up high, and looked grave, 
and said, ''Master — Boyd — Livingstone: you are 
awarded the first Prize," whereon she produced from 
the inside of her white handkerchief, and gave him, 
with an arch-like movement of her arm, a yellow pear, 
thrice as big as his fist. Such a luxury the urchin had 
never possessed, and, from its own look and its being 
Botha's gift, he felt as if it would be a crime to break 
its mottled skin. 

In his after life. Little Livy received dozens of prizes 
impressed with seals of City and of College ; but there 
was never one, he thought, equal to that, presented 
by Botha, and with the summer's gold seal upon its 
leathery side. 

" Now, Boyd," she said, looking round the comer. 
** I see all the school is gathered, and we too must 
be going. Give me your hand. We'll walk over 
together." - 

He looked at her, doubtfully, and without stirring. 
Then the tears started, and, shaking his head, he mut- 
tered : 
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" Mind the boys. Gang you by yoursel ; ah*ll wait 
here till they're a' in." 

" No no, Boyd," she answered ; " we*ll go together. 
Come along," and, with these words, she lifted his life- 
lessly-hanging hand from his side,^ and they walked 
round into the school street. 

Stealing an onward glance in a minute or two, he 
obserred almost all the scholars standing with their 
faces towards them, and talking busily. 

Soon after, he felt that he was amongst them ; and 
they were strangely quiet. Even his persecutors of 
yesterday afternoon, he, on peeping up, recognised 
staring from behind the others, with puzzled eyes and 
red faces. 

They all knew Botha, and he afterwards found 
that she was the queen among the girls, the arbitress 
in all quarrels, and the unconscious cause of many 
a bloody nose amongst the zealous male aspirants 
to her favour, at whose pugilistic conflicts the myste- 
rious process of chewing grass, for the purpose of 
getting breath, was often gone through with solemn 
earnestness. 

A sort of lane was cleared for them to the door, 
and, as they passed along, his sweet guide and pro- 
tectress nodded to those on either side, and showered 
greetings about her such as, " Good morning, Lily !" 
" Good morning, George ! " " How's dear little Dolly 
to-day 1" 

In this way they reached the entrance and went in, 
and the bushy eye-browed teacher saw them crossing 
together to Boyd's bench, and, — ^having drawn out his 
under lip and snapped his finger and thumb, — came and 
whispered to Botha, " This is quite like You, my dear," 
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and clapped him on the head and said he was glad to 
see him again. 

Then Botha left him with the words, '^ Learn hard, 
Boyd, and try to say well, and be afraid of nobody but 
the master, and that only when you haren't done your 
best." 

He acquitted himself that day so well, that he was 
told to go to the top of his class, and, when he sat 
down there with a new strange feeling, he looked over 
to the other end of the hall for Botha ; and she was 
standing up, smiling and patting her hands silently 
together, as if praising him. 

If she was glad to see him dux, would he ever again 
be anything else, if he could help it ? No. And there- 
fore he stuck to that honourable spot like a barnacle. 

Thenceforth he laboured incessantly. Botha met 
him daily and " hearkened him." She was his con- 
fidant in his troubles and triumphs, correcting him in 
his speech and manner, and continuing to stimulate 
him in his work, and, after the great examination was 
over, he waited impatiently for her coming out and 
separation from the company of gay ladies, and handed 
her his second prize, for his first and best he still held 
to be the large yellow pear. 

'' There, Botha," he said, proudly laying it in her 
hand. 

" No no, Boyd," she answered. " You must take it 
home, and shew it to your friends, and they will lock it 
it past, and take great care of it." 

" But I've nobody to shew it to, Botha," he said. 
*^ IVe got no home, and She never asks about the school. 
She didn't know that this was the examination. Do, 
then, take it Botha, and keep it for me." 
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*' Welly" she said, after a long pause, ** I will do so, 
since that is the case, and you wish it ; but it is so 
strange to take home another's prize 1 See* then^ 
Boyd,'* she added, " I will put it inside of mine, so, 
and you will come to my house soon, and see if I am 
keeping it safely." 

Snugly placed within the leaves of her large gold 
and purple Tolume, she thereon carried away his tiny 
one, which you could haye blown before a breath ; and 
Boyd rejoiced, for she seemed now to have at least 
something in return for her long and warm hearted 
care of him. 

On a Saturday in the yacation, Botha came and in- 
vited him to go home with her, to see, she said, if she 
were indeed careful of her charge, but that was only 
an excuse to shew him more goodness ; and proudly 
he went away with her. 

Her father's house was in the suburbs. It was 
large and handsome, surrounded with enormous, black- 
trunked old trees, worlds to look up into, and they 
passed to it through flower grounds, terrace upon ter- 
race, with stone figures and vases set^ here and there, 
along their walls. 

When they ascended the broad, white stairs, the 
door was opened by a man in a silver-buttoned coat, 
and an old lady was standing at the inner end of the 
lobby with her open hands held out. She came for- 
ward quickly and untied Botha's bonnet, letting her 
fair full curls spread over her shoulders, and then, 
looking at Boyd, asked if this were " the poor little 
boy. Miss spoke about," to which his patroness an- 
swered, ^* No, nurse ; this is the rich little boy. This 
is Boyd Livingstone who got the prize ;" whereon the 
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old lady said, in a decided tone : ^* Yes, yes. Miss ; I 
know. He must be rich, for those who win honours at 
school are getting wisdom, and wisdom is better than 
fine gold or rubies.'^ 

Then Botha asked if her father was in, and being 
told he was, she took Boyd into a large room, on a 
sofa at whose far end, with a newspaper over his face, 
and apparently sleeping, lay a gentleman ; on seeing 
whom Botha motioned to her companion to be quiet, 
and tripped oyer on her tiptoes, and peeped under 
the paper, and kissed him softly. But he could not 
have been sleeping, for he sat up immediately, saying, 
'* Home again, my darling Bo !*' and, in return, kissed 
her upon the brow, and gathered her all up within his 
arms. 

"Yes, I'm home again, my dear father," she an- 
swered, and, pointing to Boyd, added, ** and there is 
my little pupil," 

'* Bless me !" exclaimed the gentleman, perceiving 
him for the first time. '* Oh ay, Bo, I remember. Come 
and shake hands with me, my poor little fellow." 

" Father, he is not a poor little fellow at all," said 
Botha quickly. " He is a rich little fellow, for he's 
yery industrious and clerer, and he gained the prize 
which I shewed you and have put past for him, and 
he will gain a great many more. Won't you, Boyd ?" 

**Yes, Botha;" he said, as he went up to the 
gentleman, who held out a hand for him. " Yes, Botha, 
and you'll keep them all, because there's nobody else 
cares for me." 

" She will," said the gentleman, holding the boy's 
hand, and with one arm pressing his daughter to his 
side. ** I am sure you will gain more prizes, and get 
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on in the world yery well. Tour name is Boyd, my 
dear ? Tes : well Bo, keep Boyd all day, and he'll 
dine with yon and me, and we'll send Wilson home 
with him afterwards ; and now I think, Bo, yon'd 
better show him the gardens, and your pony, and the 
glass grotto, and get the gardener to gather some 
fruit for you, and, when he's tired, bring him in to rest 
a little." 

What a day of delight that was ! Eyerything new, 
eyerything beautiful, and eyery one kind as if Botha's 
good heart had smitten all about her. 

That old sunshiny Saturday, far far away now! how 
yiyid it still was in his memory. Almost eyery detail 
of it was there, he had so often spent it oyer in 
imagination ; as he did on that dark eyening to young 
Kennedy. 

First, she took him down the terraces again, one 
after another, by their smoothly-shayen grass walks ; 
and pointed out to him all the flowers and the shrubs, 
telling him their names and characters. Then she went 
to the different stone figures with him, and, as they sat 
on the corners of their pedestals together, she told him 
strange stories about them. Then she led him to the 
fountain which played near the foot of the flower gar* 
dens; sounding sweetly and monotonously, and making 
the air about it deliciously cool. At a great height 
it globed widely oyer upon all sides but one, and fell 
into a large stone basin that surrounded it^ and in 
which Botha pointed out, to her little yisitor, gold fish 
swimming or lying quite motionless along its edges. 
Oyer this basin, at the part where the water did not 
fall, and where there was, therefore, left an opening 
in the liquid sheet, a tiny bridge was thrown, which 
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Rotha led him by, wondering, and they soon found 
themselyeB in a small temple, altogether formed of 
the clear water descending upon every side. But 
they were dry, and sat down on a seat, and looked at 
the garden through these flowing walls ; and all the 
great old trees were drooping, and thebeautiAil flowers 
seemed returning into the earth again. 

Then they passed out by the bridge once more, and 
Botha took him to so many bowers ; some of them 
formed of old tree roots, and coyered over with giants' 
twisted heads and many elbowed arms, some of inter- 
laced roses and honeysuckle, and some again of bright 
green moss; and, in one, she said, ^^ here I sit and learn, 
Boyd ;" and, in a second, '* here I sit and sew ;" and, 
in a third, " here my father and I take tea together, 
and I pour it out for him." 

Then they ascended the terraces again, and, passing 
round one end of the house, Botha took him to the 
door of the stables and pointed out to him the carriage 
horses, and the fawn-dappled dog sleeping in the hay, 
and said they should see her pony by and by. Then, 
through a very small doorway, they went into the fruit 
garden with high, dark walls covered with flat trees, 
and netted for fear of the blackbirds ; and thick, large- 
leaved beech hedges, — full of nests, into one or two 
of which they peeped, with beating hearts, — ^ran up 
its whole length, and there were stone benches here 
and there for resting on, and, at the head of the 
garden, overlooking all, stood an arbour with seats 
round its sides, and such a wonder in its centre ! 

Palaces, and woods, and deer with branching horns, 
and ladies and gentlemen, all of crystal ; but there was 
true water about it, with little boats and swans floating, 
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and there were real fish in the water, and, as these 
moved, the boats sailed, and the swans swam, going out 
into the deep parts, or drawing in to the crystal banks, 
from which the crystal people watched them. 

With the rich, noonday-snnshine glancing upon and 
throngh this, it looked, to Boyd*s youthful eyes, like 
fairyland, and he sat down in a dream, speechless and 
marrelling, and gazed, and gazed. 

From his trance of amazement he was wakened by 
Rotha, who had in the meantime left him, and now 
returned with a store of the choicest cherries, rasps, 
and currants ; and then and there they had a feast^ in 
doing full justice to which even the adjoining fairyland 
could not prevail against him. 

This ended, she proposed a ramble to the park, and, 
issuing, by one of the doors in the tall, old, formal 
flat tree'd wall, they were in the fresh country, for a 
meadow, rich with clover, buttercups, and daisies, was 
before them, and white and brown splatched cows lay 
upon it ruminating, and far off browsed a pony, 
which, on hearing Botha clap her hands, gambolled 
down to them and held to be patted by her its rough, 
honest head, glowering upon the ground with its great, 
brown, globy eyes. 

Then they loitered along, Ronald following them, 
and they both said they liked the field with its gowans 
and wild flowers, far better than the terraced gardens. 

But Boyd was soon fatigued, and Rotha saw it. 
So they returned to the house, and she made him lie 
down and rest a little, and, while he lay, she read a 
tale to him. When he was better, they went round all 
the rooms, and she showed him everything. 

One incident occurred which imprinted itself deeply 
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on his memory, and which, indeed, was a precious inci- 
dent to him. 

The wonders of the large apartments exhausted, 
Botha had taken him to her own chamber where her 
dead mother's portrait, and her library, and her pet 
canary, and other things were, and the pure-white 
STATUE OF A CHILD was there. 

It wore a simple, sleeping gown, knelt with its 
fingers intertwined, and gazed upwards, awedly yet 
confidently. 

Boyd had not noticed it at first, and all at once it 
made him quiet. 

" Who is't, Botha V* he asked in her ear, ^^ and what 
is't doing]" 

"'Tis a child praying, Boyd," was the solemn 
answer. 

" Why is It praying 1" he asked, still gazing upon it. 
" I thought the Master only prayed." 

'* Oh, Boyd," she said, after a start, and a long, 
strange look at him, "do You not say your prayers 
at home ?" 

The boy was silent. 

" But you know about Godi" she said, with a louder 
and more confident voice. 

" I've heard the Master speak it." 

" Ah ! you are poor little Boyd indeed," she cried, 
and burst into tears. 

Turning, and noiselessly shutting the door, she 
then made him sit down and sat beside him, and, in a 
few minutes, told him all that is needed to be known 
for guidance here and the certainty of future happi- 
ness. With eager ears he listened unto her, and, on 
her ending, with wondering eyes he gazed upon the 
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white kneeler. Whfle lie did so, ihoo^ttliilly, she 
left tlie room, and ere long returned, bringing with 
her a nnall book, ▼hich she placed car^nUj in hia 
hands, and closed his fingers orer it, saying : 

** Boyd, that is The Bible/* 

He was almost afraid to hold it; after hearing how 
it had been giren by that Holy Spirit^ who had made 
ererything and was ererjrwhere* 

** Grasp it^ Boyd,'' she said, ^ and keep it safe. My 
mother gare me one when she was learing ns for 
hearen, and I hare scarcely missed her* I hare pnt 
your name npon it, and said ^ from Botha.'* 

And, as Little Liry lay dreaming there, it was at 
his breast. It had been his friend of friends throng^ 
all troubles, been used in many strange scenes such as 
the one recently described, and been beside many a 
deathbed. Botha's girl-gift had carried a blessing 
with it. It had calmed and gladdened thousands. 
Souls, just raising the wing for eternity, had drank in 
the words Little Liry read from its leaves, as the pant- 
ing hart drinks at the waterbrook. 

He still kept gazing at the silent child, and, at last, 
afraid of disturbing it, he whispered, ^' Botha, I would 
like to pray too." 

She glanced at him, then rose, clasped her hands, 
and said solemnly : " Pray, Boyd." 

Once again he looked at the figure, and kneeling 
down in the same direction with it, as if the Deity were 
particularly where its calm eyes indicated, he inter- 
twined his fingers in a similar manner, and gazed up. 

^* How am I to begin ?" he asked. 

" Oh God, my heavenly Father," murmured Botha 
in truly spirit-like tones. 
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A thrill ran through the boy. Even he, then, had a 
father, and he repeated the words with a new, child-like 
love, adding, *' Be good to Botha — and to the Master.'* 

There he paused, and peeped up sideways at her. 
She was standing quite still ; with her chin on her 
bosom, her eyes closed, and her hands, with outspread 
fingers, crossed upwards. 

'' And the boys at the school," she suggested ; and 
he followed her, after a pause. 

'* And the friend with whom I live," she further 
dictated ; and, after another and a greater hesitation, 
he said that too. 

" And forgive all my own sins." 

*• And forgive all my own sins." 

'* And, yet, make me useful in the world." 

'^ And, yet, make me useful in the world." 

" And, after death, receive me." 

" And, after death, receive me, — ^for Christ's sake," 
he added earnestly, as she had impressed him with the 
truth that all things were tO:be asked and had, for this. 

'* Amen !" Botha then said, in a voice soft as an echo, 
and she helped to lift him by the arm. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

With which the work, its majority reached, ceases having to do 
with the joys and sorrows of Yottth. 

The next two or three years were precions years to 
Boyd. 

The Schoolmaster had, from the first, taken a 
deep interest in him, and, believing that he would 
never be healthy enough to follow any handicraft, and 
wonld only be able to support himself in some snch oc- 
cupation as his own, he took unusual pains to teach 
him what he professed. But this was not all. Finding 
out, by degrees, how much suffering the orphan had un- 
dergone, and how utterly neglected he had been, he 
came to consider, that there had fallen to him, the duty 
of counteracting the general disadvantages of his past. 
He had appeared before him stunted in mind as in body, 
dogged and uncouth in his manner, cowed in spirit, and, 
indeed^ a wreck, just as he was being launched upon 
life. This sad state, then, had to be remedied, and the 
benevolent dominie aimed at leading the boy to be open 
and well-bred, and to feel confident and cheerful. 

He was also continually encouraged and helped by 
Botha, and from her wondrously free and kind manner 
being daily before him, something of it became infrised 
into his character as it developed. She, likewise, 
strove to wipe away the remembrance and effects of 
his sad childhood, and, more particularly, to make up 
for that spiritual ignorance, the discovery of which had 
so amazed her. 
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Under the joint influence of these new friends, it was 
with no common application or heedfulness, that Boyd 
responded to the instructions given, and, ere long, the 
alteration in him was a source of wonder, even to them. 

His sullen, frightened look broke up, and intelligence 
began to illumine his features ; which were delicate and 
fine in form. From being sluggish and wearied-like, 
he became active. With the increase of exercise, he 
grew healthier, until his slight personal deformity was 
hardly obseryable. Engaged in little priyate offices 
by the Master, he gained a sense of being useful, 
and, unable to compete with his fellows out of doors, 
he had, from the first day, determined to excel as a 
scholar, and soon found, that, if they ruled without^ 
he could reign within. The power to read, opened up 
to him new worlds, in books which Rotha supplied, 
commencing with the tiny ones that hung over a string 
along Mary Beid's window. He began to feel the 
truth of what he had so often been told, that education 
would yet " make a man of him." Self trust and hope 
came, and brought into his breast a light heartedness, 
which, occasionally, as he came and went alone, ex- 
pressed itself in whistling or snatches of song. 

For the boy, notwithstanding the silent life he had 
been obliged to lead, possessed the musical nature, and 
was keenly susceptible of pleasure from sweet sounds. 
In his closet, the shrill strain of an invisible gnat had 
often kept him sitting on the floor, charmed and breath- 
less; and it had been, with no common attention, that 
he listened to the bold and changeful rhapsodies of the 
cobbler's lark. 

Poor "Spreckles:" Boyd, lying oyer his window, 
had seen its remains laid by the children of the back 
court in an awl-dug grave beneath a lifted causeway 
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Btone, while " the King/' sitting on his throne, with his 
bare arms resting on the clams, gazed out pensively 
npon the funeral rites of that captive, sweet singer, 
whose notes had so often cheered him in his la- 
bour. And, long ago, notwithstanding its haying been 
thoughtfully overlapped with a bit of leather ere the 
rude piece of whin was set in its place again, had the 
thin, genius-worn body mouldered to nothing. Yet 
" Spreckles" seemed to have its afterlife, for, many a 
time, when Little Liry's violin lay upon his shoulder 
with an arm fluttering over it, did it appear, as if, 
upstretching and with palpitating throat, the bird he 
owed so much to in his solitary childhood was perched 
there, and flooding the sanctum with its bright and 
fitful warbling. 

But, for his chief musical delight, and his after 
practice of the art, Boyd owed most to her, to whom 
he owed so much. It was, in truth, the commencement 
of an era in his life, when she, for the first time in his 
presence, opened her piano. Far different, however, 
from the lark's carolling was the harmony he was 
thereon to listen to, for, so cheerful generally, a strik- 
ing change came over Botha when she sat down to 
play and sing. 

The moment she took her place before the instm- 
ment, her appearance altered. Her figure was drawn 
up rigidly, causing her to look taller. Her head, 
laid to one side or another, was held back, and she 
seemed to gaze upward, but her eyes were closed. She 
touched the keys solemnly, and her voice was low and 
thoughtftil; as if she were engaged in worship. Indeed 
it was almost worship, for she played and sang only 
pieces of a sacred kind. Farts of the world-known 
oratorios, and the psalms of her own Church; these she 
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loYed. No merry air ever rose above the keys of her 
piano : it seemed a dedicated one. 

And such it was : dedicated to the memory of the 
last portion of the life of her mother, who had sunk, a 
victim to consumption, after an unusually long con- 
finement, throughout which the conduct of her only 
child was a marvel and a blessing to all privileged to 
see it. 

Day after day, for months, that drawingroom had 
been kept in twilight shade, and heard nothing louder 
than whispers, save when Botha read or sang. There, 
^-clear-minded, fully conscious of her nearing end, 
murmuring intelligently of earthly matters, but most 
of heavenly, — reclined upon her couch, in pale beauty, 
the saintly woman ; and, as she lay, still and silent, 
and her sedate, death-waiting child moved soundlessly 
about, engaged in nursing offices, it seemed as if the 
soul of that quiet form had, for the time, deserted it, 
and glode about the chamber. There Botha read daily, 
and there, morning and evening, after prayers, she, at 
her mother's desire, played and sang such pieces as the 
other loved, and which were all suited to the serious 
circumstances. 

And so her voice became deep and reverent, and 
her appearance shewed as if she sang in the presence 
of God's angels, who were continually, she believed, 
about the couch of the dying one ; and singing and 
playing became, for evermore, a holy employment, in 
which she could not engage, without the past, with its 
hushed, dim room,, and its pale, sculptured-like figure, 
coming into her mind, and sanctifying all her thoughts. 

As time wore on, Botha changed, in so far as she 
became taller, and more womanly in her dress; but 
she still retained her mild, kind expression, and child- 
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like frankness. She also went more rarely to school, 
until she left it. 

Though the days then arrived when he could not see 
her smiling applause from her desk, and he came, by 
and by, to be independent of her assistance, yet there 
rarely elapsed a week without their haying met, either 
at the old '^ hearkening" corner, or at her own house, 
to which he held a general invitation for Saturdays, and 
where he was always welcomed as cordially as he had 
been on his memorable first visit. 

It must have been from the boy's striking ignorance 
of sacred things, and his still isolated and friendless 
condition and unusually doubtful fate, but Botha, as 
has been told, lost no opportunity of impressing the 
great truths and sources of consolation upon his mind, 
and of strengthening his interest in that all-important 
volume, which had really been a revelation to him. 

By this influence principally, under God, there 
gradually formed in young Livingstone's heart a 
strong desire to devote his life to religious labour, 
and to give his whole energies to the cause of Him, 
who had such pity for the fallen human creature, as 
to leave glory unconceived, and suffer life and death to 
re-establish him. 

He had long yearned to speak to her of this, his 
grand wish, but, ever and again, as the disclosure was 
upon his lips, shrank under the fear that he was too 
bold to have even thought of such a course, and that 
he might forfeit her favour and friendship through his 
presumption. 

Yet it became known to her, and he remembered 
the occasion, well. 

It was about nine o'clock one summer night. The 
sun had just set, and, — as it were strewn, overhead, with 
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white rosea faintly rubied, — the sky above the western 
horizon looked like a calm, amber sea, out of which 
rose, and stretched from side to side, slim reefs of the 
intensest gold. 

They were together, alone, in the Drawing Boom of 
the old house ; with the windows open. 

Botha, in her blue russet gown, worn close to the 
throat and wrists, her figure stiffened upward, her 
head bent back, and its fair hair streaming behind, 
while her arms floated with a solemn motion oyer its 
shadowy keys, sat at her piano and sang Handel's 

" Oh thou that tellest Good Tidings." 

The lofty and maryellous subject; the heavenly 
sounds that awoke at her touch ; the low, holy voice ; 
the spirit-like figure in its devotional posture; the 
subdued light in the apartment ; the still and listen- 
ing aspect of the oak trees without; and the far off, 
other-world look of the sky: all blended, and con- 
duced to a state of thought and feeling in Boyd, to 
be often dreamt about by him, but never again to be 
fully realised. 

The Goodness of the Tidings filled his soul. The 
remembrance of the thousands who could not or would 
not hear them, came upon him, making his heart sore, 
and, when there were uttered the words : 

" Lift up thy voice with strength ; 
Lift it iip, be not afraid !" 

a strange power seemed to circulate through all his 
being. 

** Get thee up, get thee up. 
Into the hi^ mountain !" 

It sounded like direct encouragement to him to ascend 
into the holy ofiice ; and. 
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" Say unto the oitiai of Judah, Behold your God !" 
filled him as with the glow of a commissioned prophet. 

When Botha ended, they both remained silent. 
According to one of her habits, she had laid her face 
within her hands resting these on the piano, and Boyd, 
with his elbow set against the side of one of the win- 
dows, stood and gazed out abstractedly. 

Then there occurred an incident which led to the 
disclosure of his desire. He afterwards saw nothing in 
it beyond an intense imagination or ecstacy, the result 
of all the peculiarly impressiye circumstances ; though, 
then, and for some time, he could not disabuse his mind 
of the idea that it had been a supernatural yision. 

As he looked out steadfastly, the eleyated character 
of his thoughts fixing his gaze upon the already sober- 
ing sky, it appeared to kindle, and, in a few moments, 
one part of it became like the sun's disk, dark through 
brightness. As he gazed more earnestly, it seemed as 
if, out of this, there welled glory, which streamed away 
upon every side ; whUe he came to distinguish, in the 
glowing heart of it, the outline of the upper portion 
of A Human Figure. 

Bending down, in awe and wonder, Boyd looked at 
this from under his brows. 

At the sound of Botha's rising, the apparition died 
away ; and turning, dazzled, he glanced at her enquir- 
ingly. 

'^ What is it, Boyd ?" she asked in an anxious tone^ 
remarking his unusual expression. 

" The Voice has said 'Proclaim.' I must prepare 
to go," he answered. 

"Where, Boyd?" 

'^ Up. Into the high mountain. Into the Church. 
Even I will help to tell these Good Tidings. I have 
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long and earnestly desired to do it, and now I feel that 
I am called." 

She took him by the hand, and smiled, as if his words 
gave her happiness. 

'' Long and earnestly 1" she then asked, her soul in 
her eyes. 

" Yes Botha ; long and earnestly," he replied. 

" Then Boyd, follow your heart," she said solemnly. 
''Lift up your voice. Proclaim the precious news. 
Be not ajfVaid." 

Nor was he then afraid ; for her long desired ap- 
proval imparted strength to him, but, before he left, his 
spirits sank and he was in despair, for how would he be 
able to carry out that long course of additional study 
which was necessary to suit him for the sacred office i 

Bemarking his dulness, just as he was leaving, she 
asked him as to it, and he told the reason. 

She cast her eyes down to the ground while she 
continued to hold his hand, and seemed to ponder or 
pray. Then, throwing up her head, she repeated 
emphatically, '*Be not afraid," and, after a short 
pause, added cheerily, "Goodbye, Boyd! Goodbye, 
Boyd ! Now, come soon again. Goodbye !" 

It was the same bell-like voice that had, a few years 
ago, raised him up, a broken hearted urchin, on his 
first day at school, and, as he moved homeward in the 
dusk, she seemed again by his side, swinging her 
schoolbag, and looking kindly at him from under her 
wide straw bonnet, with her thick fair curls crowding 
in about her neck. 

The next evening he received a letter from Botha's 
father, informing him that she had toM him of Boyd's 
desire, and undertaking to bear the expenses of the 
usual University curriculum. 
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" I haye no donbt/' it ran, ''of your earnestness, 
and have great hope of your being' ultimately useful. 
Study prudence and economy, but be under no hesita- 
tion in telling me what sums you require from time 
to time, and proceed at once to arrange for the pro- 
secution of your high and most praiseworthy object. 
I should be grateful to God who has put it in my power 
to be of use to one who purposes becoming one of His 
public servants.'* 

Nor did Boyd hesitate, and through this timely aid, 
donning the scarlet toga, he adranced eagerly and 
honourably from stage to stage. 

And so there had become known, one of his secrets. 

He had another, however, which he was to carry with 
him to the grave. 

Rotha only regarded him as a kind of younger bro- 
ther, but it was not to be wondered at, that, through her 
unexpected, spontaneous, constant and increasing inte- 
rest, and through all her graces of heart, mind, and per- 
son, his gratitude and admiration should have merged 
into a higher feeling. They had done so, and a purer or 
more devoted love than that of Boyd Livingstone for 
Botha, never existed. Tet, so unworthy of her, was 
he, in his own estimation, that his passion never took 
a louder voice than the strong throbbiDgs of his heart. 

He had been some winters at College, and was again 
there, working hard and winning distinction, when a 
distressing event occurred. 

A great commercial crisis arrived, and, one of seve- 
ral merchant princes, men whose endorsed signatures 
had, in times of panic, even satisfied multitudes, and 
given the notes of banks continued credit, Botha's 
father failed. 

There had passed over the business bearing bis 
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name more than half a century of unremitting care 
and well weighed ventures, of constant and modest 
charities, of acts of leniency to the unfortunate, and of 
assistance to the struggling. He had gone on, silently 
and certainly, to wealth, and, from honest obscurity, 
had risen to respect on 'Change and the highest civic 
honours. And thus it all ended, and the signature, 
which governments had taken for gold and which was 
familiar and had been welcomed in half the countries 
of the earth, was worthless as a beggar's, and asso- 
ciated with unredeemed obligation. 

The merchant felt no shame in his fall. He could 
not, for it had not been the consequence of any rash 
speculation or relaxing of the proverbial order and 
attention of '^ the house," but of circumstances for 
which men of business were utterly unprepared. It 
gave him great grief, nevertheless. Numbers, he 
knew, would be beggared through his failure. His 
ruin would run through many veins of society. Then, 
with his large means and kind heart, he had got into a 
system of charity, and had dependent on him a mul- 
titude of needy people. And there was his gentle 
daughter, upon whom he had set his widowed heart, 
and for whom he had continued to build his fortune. 

Universal sympathy seemed with him. By the 
general public his bankruptcy was mourned over as a 
common calamity, while all his creditors, except one, 
felt respectful pity for him. Indeed, it was ere long 
known to be the desire of the greater number of these, 
not only to grant a discharge, but to settle on him, for 
a^few years, what might enable him to maintain his 
position and ordinary household, until he might again, 
through his great experience and trustful connexions, 
resume trading. 
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But, by the preponderating influence of one, the' 
exception referred to, who pretended to act, not so 
much according to his own inclination, as be was bound 
to do as Manager of The Great Highland and Lowland 
Bank, with the interests of many people to look to, the 
arrangement was not allowed even to be submitted. 

" At least he will have his books and plate," said 
one. But, representing others, he was in duty obliged 
to object. " Surely his family pictures then 1" Still 
he objected. They might be able to shew favour, but 
he was peculiarly situated. '< Then some delay," said 
another, but, haying many parties to account to and 
some of them with little sentiment, it was not in bis 
power to consent. 

The ruined merchant, however, would in all probabi- 
lity have declined any or the whole of these proposals, 
if made to him, as, from the first, his words had been : 
" Everything Ro ; everything we have, and sorrow for 
those who will lose by us after all. We need not fear. 
We can never be so poor as He was. We will always 
have a roof under which to lay our heads ;" words 
echoed by her in his own spirit. 

Boyd heard of this dreadful change at the gate of the 
house, as he was about to enter on one of his usual visits. 

There was a group there of poor people, some of 
whom he recognised as Botha's pensioners. They 
were looking wistfully up the avenue, and talking ear- 
nestly. He was struck by their appearance, and asked 
if anything was wrong. 

" Her fether's brok' wi' the bad times," answered 
one. " God help them : it's an awfu' change. They 
say they're to be rowpit." 

In their anxiety to know how she was, they had sent 
up one of their number to inquire, and, while Boyd 
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stood there stunned, the messenger returned, and the 
others gathered in about her with questions of" Hoo 
is she?" and " Did ye see her 1" 

"Ay: ah saw her," replied the girl. "She an- 
swered the door hersell. She was sair begrutten-like." 

" Ochanee !" sighed a woman, who carried a child 
at her breast, and had a blue mark upon her cheek, 
the effect of a blow, " The Holy Mother help her !" 

" She sedd she was keepan fine hersell," continued 
the girl, " but that her fether was gayan dinn, an' she 
was rale sorry for him. She spoke o' the hale o' ye. 
An', Betty woman, she was askan' aboot the wee 
laimender doon your closs — Clinky, ye ken — ^min' an' 
tell 'um. She sedd she didna ken yet; maybe she 
wadna be able tae gang on in the auld way. But, at 
ony rate, she wad try an' see us a', by an' by. And," 
she ended in a lower voice, " she'll never gi'e ower 
prayan for us." 

"She — was — the — guid — lassie — tae — thae — 
puir," murmured an aged and palsied man who lay 
against the wall, and whose lean, night-capped head 
resembled that of a tortoise protruded from the shell, 
as, in listening to the report, he had stretched it far 
forward over the thick, round collars of a substantial 
greatcoat, once the merchant's. "An' she needna 
fear," he added, as, with an effort that brought red even 
into his deathly cheeks, he tremulously raised his staff, 
also Botha's gift, and pointed to the sky, " for her 
foartune's yoander." 

Boyd thought his heart would break at this news. 
He staggered home like one drunken. 

Upon rallying, he went to call for them, his first and 
best friends in the world. 

He did not see the merchant : he was confined to 
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his own apartment. But Botha came, and told him 
all with a firmness which he had not expected to find 
even in her. 

*' There is a time to get, and a time to lose, Boyd," 
were her first words. *' My father's riches have taken 
wings, but his good name cannot be touched." 

She faltered at one part only. It was after she had 
told how well he bore it now, and how contented he 
appeared. 

" But oh Boyd," she murmured, " what must hehaye 
suflTered before he let me feel freely with him !" 

Everything that the student could say he did, and, his 
mind beginning to kindle in his ofiice, he found himself 
speaking consolation even unto her, who had been to 
him consolation itself since the moment he beheld her. 

A short time after, bidding farewell with tears to 
their dispersing servants, and making one last round 
of all their favourite resorts, they left the old mansion. 
It was sold. Strangers entered into the comforts and 
delights of that long-loved home, whose name was music, 
and its gentle master and young mistress silently sought 
shelter and rest in one flat of a plain house in the city. 

It was that house, indeed, in which Little Livy now 
lay dreaming, and which had, to this hour, its shrine- 
like chamber, into which he himself went but rarely, 
and then with a lighter step. 

Thither he went shortly to see them, and was struck 
with wonder at what he saw, for Botha moved about 
their small one-windowed parlour, containing scarcely 
an article that they could call their own, just as she 
had been wont to go in the sumptuous apartments of 
the old house, and did the honours of the simple tea- 
table, as a lady whose innate elegance and ease no 
change of outward circumstances could afiect ; while 
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her father's manner and appearance claimed for him, 
more than ever, that respect dne to one naturally a 
gentleman. Common things he handled as if they were 
of silver or gold, and sat on the armless chair, as if it 
were the rich, easy couch, the luxury of which he had 
worthily earned, and been accustomed to for half a life- 
time. 

The failure occurred at such a time that it threw no 
obstacle in Boyd Liyingstone^s course, for he was now 
so far advanced that he could support himself, and carry 
out his remaining studies by engaging in private tuition; 
which he immediately did. Yet he felt pain when he 
looked back at the many years' outlay made for him 
by his patron, to whom even its comparatively trifling 
amount would, now, be of some moment. However, 
against this, came the idea of his drawing near a time, 
when he would be able to make some return, and, actu- 
ated by it, he redoubled his exertions, and his heart 
grew lighter every day. 

Only a few weeks had gone over them in their new 
dwelling, when Botha begged to be permitted to dis- 
pense her accomplishments to others. At first her 
father waived the proposal, but convinced, on considera- 
tion, that the novelty and exercise attending it would 
form a relief, and that the granting of her desire would 
give her pleasure, he consented, and so soon as her in* 
tention became known, all the time she laid out for it 
was taken up, and she was abroad early and late upon 
her missions of instruction. 

That time had its pleasures, and often the remem- 
brance of it gladdened Little Livy. 

With a new occupation, her sense of being re- 
sponsible and useful, the feeling of independence which 
came with her scheme of teaching, and her father's even 
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greater love of her if that were possible, Botha was 
indeed happy, happier than ever, happier .than when 
many moved at her gentle orders, and a look or word 
obtained her the fulfilment of any desire she might feel. 

It was a happy time to Boyd also, for, at her own 
suggestion, he frequently met her and accompanied her 
to and from the houses of her pupils. 

He could never forget the bright, fresh summer 
mornings, when, often as early as six o'clock, he waited 
for her, even as he had done over his alphabet, and 
thrilled as he beheld her, punctual to the moment, 
appear in sight, and come nearer and nearer, with her 
kind, smiling face and childlike motions, plainly dressed 
and yet so elegant; nor these winter nights, when, 
with the fVost crackling under their feet, or their path 
dumb through the glaring snow, they went together 
homewards, — sometimes arm in arm, for she would in 
a sisterly way take his, — talking of each other's duties 
over for the day, or of solemn things suggested by the 
dark-blue heaven, thronged with stars each of which 
had a name with its Maker. 

On these occasions it was Boyd's pride to bear her 
folio of drawings and French and Italian books, and, 
when he left her at the door, risceiving her usual bell- 
like " good-bye, Boyd !'' and passed again into the street, 
it was to linger on the opposite side, and gaze up, till her 
graceful shadow moved across the blind, and stooped ; 
telling of the return kiss ever given to her father. 

In this way some time elapsed, and, far from the 
merchant's affairs having got into such a state as to 
admit of his resuming business, they became more com- 
plicated and troublesome, and even threatened conse- 
quences which had never been dreamt of. 

The intelligence of this change was brought to the 
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house by that creditor who had been so firm in his 
opposition; and his ^isit happened to be made upon a 
Saturday, near the end of April, when, freed jfrom their 
usual employments, Botha and Boyd had gone together, 
at the request of her father, for a country walk. 

And a delightful walk it had been. It was a clear, 
sunny day, with a balmy gale blowing. When they had 
got beyond the city, they had forgotten all their cares ; 
and, under the influence of nature, their minds had be- 
come simple, and susceptible of pleasure from all they 
heard or saw. The green and purple gossamer threads, 
streaming straight across the hawthorn-hedged lane ; 
the brown, coarse ferns with their round crozier-like 
heads; the light green tips upon the sombre firs; 
everything indeed, aflbrded them delight. They had 
rambled out in the direction of the Glenhouse, had been 
in the Glen, had treated themselves to a bowl of milk 
at the Quarry Farm, and had watched, through a newly- 
trimmed fence. Big Mathew stalking down one of his 
purple, seed strewn fields, with his flaxen-haired child 
lying in his arms. 

As it had been arranged that the student was to 
stay afterwards, and partake of their plain dinner, he, 
on getting into the house, while Botha sought her own 
room to put off her bonnet, went up the lobby, and en- 
tered the parlour. 

He was surprised to find the merchant engaged 
with a stranger, and was moving back, muttering an 
apology, when his old patron, in a louder and slightly 
beseeching tone, begged him to remain, as their busi- 
ness was now at an end. Boyd, therefore after having 
been asked if they had enjoyed their walk, sat down, 
and, on looking from one to the other,, could not help 
comparing the men, and being struck with the contrast. 

Dd 
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The bankrupt was rather tall and portly. His 
heayy features and spacious brow had an air of probity 
and beneyolence, while, from his mild blue eyes, one 
could have told that concealment was not in his nature. 
His hair becoming white, — ^it had grown much whiter 
since his failure, — gave him a venerable aspect. He 
sat erect and dignified, looking full in his visitor's 
face. He spoke seldom, but, when he did so, his words 
were well weighed and decisive, and his natural cour- 
tesy of manner revealed itself in many little motions, 
which, so far as they went, possessed the same grace as 
those of his daughter. 

The visitor, on the other side, was a small, wiry, 
bluish-black haired and gray eyed person. He was 
seated with his back to the light, and, leaning one elbow 
on the table, peered from under his flat hand. He made 
only a few remarks after Boyd entered, but his voice 
was of a sharp, querulous tone, and each sentence was 
accompanied by an authoritative jerk of the head. 

Boyd had not been many minutes there, till he found 
himself conceiving a feeling of repugnance towards this 
man. 

He could gather from what he said that he was one 
of the creditors, and had also taken assignations to 
a number of other persons' claims on the estate, but 
he could not help believing that there was less anger 
through loss of money upon his part, than a secret 
gloating over the other's misfortunes. In the few 
sentences he added, there was nothing like hope. His 
last words were, " Then, things must take their course," 
and there was a malicious satisfaction in the voice 
which uttered them. 

He had risen« and was about to leave, when Botha 
entered. 
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Her excursion had brought a delicate tinge upon her 
cheeks^ and she was pleasantly excited with the several 
little incidents they had met with, and which she was 
now eager to relate. She had, therefore, come in in a 
free, glad way, exclaiming : 

" Oh, my dear father, what a walk Boyd and I have 
had ! We've—" 

But seeing the stranger, she checked herself, with 
one of the rapid, rose-flushings, drew up her figure, and, 
on being introduced, bowed politely, and turned aside 
to talk with her companion in the ramble. 

The visitor had been taken by surprise, and was 
impressed with her beauty. He hesitated even where 
he stood, and looked as if he would have sat down again, 
but, through the merchant's moving to the door, and 
bidding him good day, he was not allowed an opportu- 
nity of doing so. 

This, however, proved to be only the first of a series 
of visits, for Boyd twice or thrice found him there, and 
met him at various times just as he was going out of 
the bouse. On those occasions he did not bow, but 
regarded the student, to his surprise, with a kind of 
angry scowl. 

He could gather from Botha too, although it was a 
subject that she appeared desirous to avoid, that this 
person's visits were becoming frequent, and that, 
through his influence and exertions^ her father's affairs 
had taken a favourable aspect, and were in a fair way 
to be speedily wound up. 

Strangely enough, however, though the merchant's 
prospects were understood to be bettering, and the 
chance of his suffering greater trials was believed to 
have passed away, deep heaviness seemed gathering 
upon both father and daughter. This shewed itself 
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most in him, and with it was mingled an air of 
haughtiness, foreign to his manner. Rotha was gene- 
rally cheerful, but it was strained; her depression 
escaped into notice : and Boyd could not fail to see, 
and the sight grieved him, that they were again enter- 
ing the shadows together. 

From this time forward he remarked a great change 
in his benefactress. She was never less kind, but 
quieter and more abstracted upon each occasion that 
they met. Her sweet smile became more rare, until 
it left her countenance altogether, and the expression 
was wholly sad. Her voice, too, lost its lightness, and 
fell into the solemn tones it had in singing. She was, 
apparently, troubled, with the recurrence of unpleasant 
memories, for she would sigh, as in pain, and press 
her brow. She seemed entirely to have lost interest 
in his studies and prospects, formerly followed by her 
so earnestly, and even ceased to talk of her own gentle 
and loving scholars. 

One morning Boyd missed her at the usual place, and 
thought she must be ill. But her teaching had ceased. 

He went in the evening to make enquiry, and found 
the merchant an altered man. He had been struck 
with apoplexy, and the change in him was all the 
more painful, as, up to Boyd's previous visit, he 
seemed to be firming both in mind and body. Rotha 
still strove to look cheery, but, upon her father's 
falling asleep, she, standing at the window, stretched 
out her hands towards Boyd, and burst into tears. 

He went softly over to her, and whispered : 

" Botha, Botha, don't give way. He may get better. 
Trust in God : you have always done so." 

" I do so still," she sobbed, " but, oh pity me Boyd ; 
and pray for me. Always : always. It is not this,'* 
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she added, nodding towards her father, " there's some- 
thing else." 

" Can I he of any help V he asked. 

" None, Boyd," she answered with a hopeless shake 
of the head. " You can do nothing. We are without 
help — except of Him. My father — " 

She was interrupted hy his mumhiing ; " Carriage — 
Exchange — three o'clock ;" and waking. 

Moring about then, she busied herself with domestic 
matters, and Boyd, whose gaze followed her, saw her 
hiddenly dry her tears. 

That was a mournful night. There was a weight 
on them all, and when Boyd took his leave, after re- 
maining beyond his usual hour, hoping, momently, to 
have an opportunity of hearing from her the mysterious 
cause of the sudden change, his old benefactor bade 
him " good afternoon," with heavy, glazed eyes and a 
silly smile, and Rotha came to the door with him, and 
took both his hands, and held them, and said, solemnly 
and slowly, — ^the bell-like voice tolling now, as it were : 

"Farewell Boyd! God bless you. Proclaim the 
Good Tidings. Speak comfortably to the poor people. 
Say to this great and sinful city, ' Behold your God !' " 

Boyd called several times after this, but received 
the new answer, that they were " engaged." While 
he wondered, rumours, not of her death, but of her 
marriage, reached him. To these, he could not for a 
moment, give credence. But it took place ; he read 
the public announcement of it : and, when Little Livy 
next saw Rotha, she was in the gaudy carriage of the 
creditor, — ^his wife. She did not then observe him, 
but seemed in a kind of waking trance. 

His love could not be told, nor can his anguish. 

In the house of his wealthy son-in-law, to which he 
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accompanied his daughter, the gentle merchant died, 
and so passed heyond the reach of all creditors except 
the Divine one, before whom, owning his incalculable 
debt, he had ever bowed, in impotence, but hope through 
the great Surety. 

Boyd could well imagine the effects of this bereave- 
ment upon her, for none knew better how they had loved 
each other ; and, after hearing of it, he was possesed 
of an irresistible desire to see and speak with her. On 
consideration, it seemed to him the proper course to 
call upon her husband ; to state their old intimacy, 
and his great obligations to her father ; and to beg to 
be allowed, as a friend and clergyman, to see her at 
this season of distress. 

He did so, and was insulted ; hearing epithets that 
had been strange to his ear for many a long day. But, 
as he passed out of his room, followed by the sneers of 
officials and the gigglings of underlings, her early 
teaching was not forgotten, and he prayed for him and 
them, as he had prayed, on her sweet dictation, for the 
rude companions and the cruel keeper of his boyhood. 

By and by, he saw, from the pap^s, that she had a 
daughter. 

This circumstance gave him true pleasure. The 
child passed at once into his prayers beside its mother, 
and, hoping again to see her wearing the old, happy 
look, he often, thereafter, passed her mansion, and 
walked in likely places. But, either from disinclination 
on her part to leave the house, or her delicate state of 
health, she seldom came abroad. 

Indeed, he saw her only thrice afterwards, when 
years had passed, and he was labouring in the city as 
a preacher of the Truth. 

On two of these occasions she, evidently, recognised 
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him ; once, when he talked in the busy market place, 
with a soul-sick harlot, and, again, when at the mouth 
of one of the wynds, he was proclaiming the Good 
Tidings to a group of waif-looking people. 

Both times she was in her carriage, alone, lying back, 
and deathly pale. She was, apparently, so exhausted, 
that she could not even bend forward in recognition. 

Tet he thought that, upon her noticing him, the light 
fingers that lay over the border of the open window, 
raised themselves, like a sick bird's last, little flutter, 
and that there was on her features a faint smile of the 
same character as that which she woreonhis first school- 
day, when, standing up among the girls, she patted her 
hands together in approbation of his being dux. 

She had, long ago, passed away to that better world, 
from which she now seemed to have been an exile, and 
Little Livy often went silently to her richly decorated 
tomb, — ever persisting in telling, with a hard white 
face, its black lie about a " beloved wife," — and there 
read the small Bible received by him " from Botha." 

" You are better, now, Graham ;" said the Minister, 
his mind summoned from the past by the other's waking. 
'' Bless me I more than an hour has fled, and the light 
is leaving us. It is time, my dear boy, to be starting 
homeward. We must reach the Glenhouse before it 
gets dark. I say we, for I feel inclined to-night for 
a walk, and will see you to the gate, and have one of 
my tutor-trudges back again. There, wrap that about 
your neck, Graham; you must take care you donH 
get cold. We will go up, and through by the Square : 
it will not make much difference." 

So they went by the Square with its ranges of palace- 
like mansions, and Little Livy still mused, for the 
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terraced gardens had been there, and he conid hare 
pointed ont where the old, prim House once rose among 
its nest-knotted trees, and where Botha and he had sat 
together, side by side, within the temple of flowing 
water, and where her bowers had been, and conId hare 
gone by straight, hard streets throngh what was once 
the meadow ; for, absorbed by the spreading city, it 
had all ranished from the earth. 

But not from his memory. There it remained, 
almost as fresh as ever. Few things connected with 
it had been lost. 

He remembered eren an insect like a living ruby, 
which she had once raised ont of the sunny grass, 
and allowed, for his wondering inspection, to course 
oyer and around her pure, light fingers, as if it were 
the spirit of a ring. 



THE END. 
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